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CHAPTER  I. 

'*  Your  Author  treats  of  love's  delights, 
Of  Halycon  days,  and  joyous  nights ; 
To  the  gay  fancy  lovely  themes, 
And  fain  I'd  hope  they  're  more  than  dreams." 

Cotton. 

According  to  a  previous  arrangement,  the 
Countess  of  Malverton  and  Lady  Georgiana 
Granville  set  out  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  few  days  at 
Hermitage,  the  morning  after  the  Vignoles'  de- 
parture from  Abbeville.  As  they  did  not  leave 
the  latter  till  late,  there  was  time  for  nothing 
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after  their  arrival  but  a  re-introduction  between 
themselves  and  Mrs.  Balfour,  before  retiring  to 
dress  for  dinner.  The  latter,  who  had  been 
out  driving  all  the  morning,  returning  the  num- 
berless visits  which  had  been  paid  her  since 
coming  to  the  country,  was  in  her  pelisse  and 
bonnet  when  Lady  Malverton  entered,  and  pre- 
sented in  her  appearance  altogether  an  emblem 
of  one  accustomed  to  every  comfort,  and  aware  of 
every  advantage,  either  natural  or  adventitious ; 
less  delicate  in  figure  than  Miss  Mandeville, 
she  possessed  a  beauty  of  face  more  calculated 
to  be  popular,  for  it  was  more  characterized  by 
health  and  good-humour. 

As  the  Countess  and  her  daughter,  previous 
to  descending  to  the  drawing-room  after  dress- 
ing, were  standing  for  a  moment  at  the  window 
of  the  room  which  divided  their  chambers, 
Miss  Mandeville,  attired  in  white,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  pink  flowers  in  her  hair,  and  a  beau- 
tiful baby  in  her  arms,  entered. 
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"  I  am  come,  Lady  Malverton,"  said  she, 
"  to  introduce  to  you  one  of  my  sister''s  charm- 
ing children,  whom  I  just  caught  from  the 
nurse : — this  is  Adelaide." 

"  The  lovely  creature,"  exclaimed  the  Count- 
ess, in  a  tone  of  rapture. 

"  The  little  angel !"  ejaculated  her  daughter, 
kissing  the  child,  who  was  indeed  a  perfect 
beauty,  with  lips  and  cheeks  red  as  the  coral 
that  hung  about  its  neck,  and  eyes  whose  lids 

"  With  jetty  fringe 
Kiss'd  its  soft  cheek's  blooming  tinge." 

"  But  let  us  descend,"  said  Miss  Mandeville. 
"  They  are  too  much  accustomed  to  see  me 
play  the  part  of  nurse  to  be  surprized." 

Lady  Malverton  and  her  daughter  agreed ; 
and  Madelina  followed  them  into  the  drawing- 
room  (which  was  now  filled)  with  the  timid, 
smiling  air  of  a  pretty  girl  who  has  stolen  a 
kitten,  or  purloined  a  bird's-nest. 

"  Ah,  Maddy,"  said  Mrs.  Balfour,  who  in  a 
B  2 
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handsome  dinner-dress  of  figured  silk  was  seated 
on  a  sofa,  "  you  have  been  paying  a  visit  to  the 
nursery,  I  perceive." 

"  No,  only  intercepted  some  of  its  property," 
returned  Miss  Mandeville,  glancing  at  Lord 
Claver,  who  was  leaning  against  the  window. 

"  Its  most  beautiful  property,  I  should  say," 
observed  his  Lordship,  advancing  and  holding 
out  his  arms  to  the  child,  "  had  I  not  seen  the 
rest." 

"  Madelina  is  an  excellent  nurse,"  said  Lady 
Mandeville,  and  the  gouty  feet  of  Lord  Coral- 
court,  which  were  by  her  side,  were  before  her 
imagination,  as  she  spoke,  "  she  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  with  the  children." 

"  How  aimahkr  observed  Lord  Coralcourt 
in  a  low  and  pompous  tone,  to  the  flattered 
mother  of  Madelina — "  how  dehghtful  to  see 
a  young  lady,  who,  like  your  daughter,  has 
mixed  in  the  first  circles  of  fashion,  thus  do- 
mestic !" 
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"  Domestic  life  would  be  indeed  her  ele- 
ment," said  Lady  Mandeville,  with  something 
like  a  sentimental  sigh  ;  "  and  I  often  wish  we 
were  able  to  enjoy  it  more  for  her  sake  :  but  Sir 
William  is  so  fond  of  company,  and  our  si- 
tuation in  the  county  demands  certain  sacrifices 
of  our  time  and  fortune,  and 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  interrupted  his  Lord- 
ship in  the  same  sotto  voce  that  he  spoke  be- 
fore ;  "  do  you  really  think  that  Miss  Mande- 
ville could  resign  company,  admirers,  amuse- 
ments, all  that  she  at  present  enjoys,  for  re- 
tirement and  a  limited  acquaintance  ;  if  mar- 
riage, for  instance,"  and  his  Lordship  laughed, 
"offered  her  the  exchange  ?" 

"  Could  !  oh,  my  Lord,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
with  something  like  a  smile  of  compassion  at  his 
doubting  it,  and  delighted  at  the  opening  it 
gave  her ;  "  you  do  not  know  my  daughter,  or 
you  would  not  ask  such  a  question.  Unite  her 
to  a  man,  whether  young  or  old,  for  it  is  not 
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partiality,  but  justice,  to  say  she  would  render 
equally  happy  the  morning  or  evening  of  life. 
Endow  her  with  fortune  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  and  relief  of  others ;  and  rank,  per- 
haps, because  it  would  heighten  the  influence 
of  her  example ;  and  then  separate  her  from 
society,  dissipation,  flattery, — and  not  one  sigh 
would  it  cost  her.  All  her  happiness  would  be 
centered  in  her  husband,  her  home,  and  the 
power  of  doing  good." 

While  Lady  Mandeville  was  thus  exerting 
her  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  her  daughter, 
and  investing  her  with  perfections  which  she 
was  very  indifferent  whether  the  Countess  of 
Coralcourt  realized  or  disappointed,  provided 
that  by  possessing  that  title  she  was  enabled  to 
do  the  one  or  the  other,  Miss  Mandeville  was 
engaged  in  a  flirtation  with  Lord  Claver,  who, 
as  he  tossed  the  little  Adelaide  in  his  arms, 
was  complimenting  her  on  her  aff'ection  for 
children. 
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"  What  a  heart  must  that  woman  have,  my 
Lord,  who  would  not  delight  in  my  sister''s?" 
observed  she ;  and  to  display  a  contrast  fa- 
vourable as  she  hoped  to  herself,  she  turned  to 
Mr.  Damer,  who  then  approached  them ;  and 
with  the  sweetest  smile  in  the  world,  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  introduction  of  the  baby  was  more 
agreeable  to  herself  than  some  of  the  other 
ladies  in  the  room. 

"  Why,  I  can't  answer  for  the  sentiments  of 
the  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Damer,  laughing  ;  "  Miss 
Mandeville,  who  is  herself  so  feminine,  can  best 
surmise  them.  But  of  the  gentlemen  she  seems 
to  have  made  one  convert,  at  least." 

"  At  the  expense  of  one  foe,  then,  I  suspect," 
returned  she ;  "  for  your  wife,  I  know,  hates 
the  sight  of  children,  and  has  often  prevented 
me  bringing  them  into  the  drawing-room." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,"  said  Mr.  Damer, 
affecting  to  smile  but  really  annoyed,  "  that 
she  '11  never  be  troubled  with  having  any  herself," 
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"  Nay,  Charles,"  cried  Madelina,  in  a  fawn- 
ing tone,  "  do  not  say  that.  I  dare  say  the 
time  will  come,  when  herself  a  fond,  anxious 
mother,  she  will  cease  to  ridicule  others  who 
are  so  too." 

"  What !  isn't  it  sufficient  that  she  dislikes 
children  herself,  must  she  laugh  that  others 
do?"  inquired  Mr.  Darner,  quickly  turning  and 
looking  at  his  wife,  who  having  heard  (as  Ma- 
delina was  aware)  what  had  passed,  sat  covered 
with  blushes,  though  her  head  was  averted  in  a 
contrary  direction  from  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Damer  had  unfortunately  exposed  her- 
self to  the  maliciousness  which  was  now  exer- 
cised against  her,  by  having  affected  an  in- 
difference to  Mr.  Balfour's  children  she  was 
far  from  feeling,  and  which  she  had  foolishly 
assumed  from  being  disgusted  with  the  fulsome 
expressions  of  fondness  which  Madelina  (who 
really  detested  them)  perpetually  lavished  upon 
them.     But  the  latter  was  greatly  mistaken  in 
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thinking  that  her  palpable  and  ungenerous 
communication  of  this  could  be  unnoticed  by, 
or  make  her  appear  by  contrast  more  amiable 
to  the  man  whom  she  wished  to  please.  On 
the  contrary,  he  saw  through  her  design,  and 
the  first  moment  of  its  detection  was  the  last  of 
her  appearing  lovely  in  Lord  Claver's  eyes. 

The  sending  for  nurse,  and  announcement  of 
dinner,  put  thoughts  and  conversation  in  a  dif- 
ferent channel.  And  Sir  William  Mandeville 
and  the  Countess  of  Malverton  led  the  way  to 
the  dining-room. 

When  the  ladies  collected  again  in  the  latter, 
Mrs.  Balfour  was  the  principal  talker.  Anx- 
ious, perhaps,  to  impress  Lady  Malverton  with 
more  exalted  ideas  of  her  fortune  and  conse- 
quence than  she  had  hitherto  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing,  she  conversed  in  a  decided  and 
fashionable  tone,  on  '  the  beauties  of  the  new 
opera,  the  brilliancy  of  the  last  drawing-room, 
the  merits  of  new  publications,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
B   5 
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then  descanted  on  her  annoyances  with  regard 
to  servants  ;  the  fine  airs  of  her  nurses  and  foot- 
men ;  the  insolence  of  her  own  woman  :  crown- 
ing all  with  wondering  how  other  people  did 
get  on.  That  she  fancied  her  children  looked 
worse  than  any  one's  else,  though  she  was  sure 
there  was  as  much  if  not  more  care  taken  of 
them ;  that  her  carriages  were  less  at  her  own 
disposal,  though  they  had  so  many  horses, 
and  the  men  had  such  monstrous  salaries : — 
"  But,  I  believe,  every  one  makes  the  same 
complaints,"  said  Mrs.  Balfour,  laughing  at 
herself. 

"  Every  one,  be  assured,  Adelaide,"  observed 
her  mother,  "  who  has  such  an  establishment 
as  yours ;"  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  children  and  coffee. 

The  little  Balfours  were  individually  beau- 
tiful children  ;  but  in  a  group,  the  boys  dress- 
ed in  their  plaids,  the  girls  in  muslin  robes 
and  coloured  sashes,  they  formed  indeed  a  per- 
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feet  picture.  And  as  they  were  all  playing 
about  together  on  the  carpet.  Lady  Malverton 
saw  completely  realized  the  loveliness  which 
the  Count  de  Meurville  had  described  them 
possessing. 

As  dinner  had  been  that  day  about  six 
o'clock,  they  were  joined  by  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen at  a  little  past  eight,  who,  with  all  the 
ladies,  except  Mrs.  Damer  and  Agnes,  went 
out  to  walk.  Of  the  two  latter,  one  was  pre- 
vented by  a  violent  cold,  the  other  by  a  pain- 
ful continuance  of  her  sprained  ancle.  And 
when  the  Count  de  Meurville  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room (which  he  did  a  few  minutes  after  the 
party  had  gone  out,)  he  found  them  both  at 
chess.  Preferring  a  seat  by  the  side  of  Agnes 
to  taking  a  walk  which  she  could  not  enjoy,  he 
sat  down  there  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and 
supposing  her  interested  in  her  game,  did  not 
disturb  her  by  conversation,  unaware  that 
from  the  moment  his  arm  was  thrown  round 
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the  back  of  her  chair,  all  her  thoughts  were 
in  confusion;  and  pawns,  rooks,  and  bishops, 
became  of  equal  importance.  Afraid  of  Mrs. 
Damer,  who  had  frequently  corrected  her  moves 
in  silence,  at  last  proclaiming  her  inattention 
aloud,  Agnes  broke  silence  by  inquiring  of  her 
cousin  what  he  was  reading. 

"  Oh,  a  very  dry  work !"  returned  the  Count 
de  Meurville,  "  one  Yalbroke  has  insisted  on 
my  reading,  and  which  seems  calculated  to  in- 
duce a  man  to  hang  himself.  The  writer  would 
persuade  you  there  is  nothing  like  happiness 
or  gratitude  in  the  world ;  and  that  a  state  of 
apathetic  indifference  to  every  thing  is  most 
philosophic  ;  and  several  other  agreeable  ideas." 

"  Positively  you  shall  not  read  it  then,"  said 
Agnes,  laying  her  hand  over  the  book  with  the 
gentle  authority  of  love ;  "  for  I  don't  wish  my 
cousin,  and  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Damer,  to  re- 
semble Lord  Yalbroke,  who  must  have  picked 
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up   all  his   odd  ideas    from   that    and  similar 
works." 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid,  Agnes,"  returned 
he,  pressing  her  hand  as  he  removed  it  from 
before  him ;  "  it  only  convinces  me  of  what  I 
never  doubted, — that  I  am  a  man,  and  no  phi- 
losophery 

"And  long  may  you  remain  so,"  said  she; 
"but  Caroline,  you  are  going.  Have  I  ex- 
hausted your  patience  by  my  inattention  ?"' 

"  Oh  no,"  returned  Mrs.  Damer ;  "  but  if 
the  Count  de  Meurville  will  take  my  place  for  a 
minute  or  two,  I  must  step  for  an  orange  to 
assuage  my  thirst." 

"  I  can,  certainly,"  said  the  Count  de  Meur- 
ville ;  "  but,"  he  added,  as  she  shut  the  door, 
"  I  'd  rather  talk  to  my  own  Agnes." 

"  Oh,  play  something  /"  returned  the  latter, 
moving  two  of  her  own  pieces  in  quick  suc- 
cession :  "  or  she  11  suspect "  Agnes  added ; 

when  checking  herself  she  rose,  and  went  to- 
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wards  an  open  window,  which  looked  out  into 
the  shrubbery. 

"  What  will  she  suspect?"  said  De  Meur- 
ville,  following  her,  and  throwing  his  arm  about 
her  waist. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  can't  tell,"  cried  Agnes, 
only  anxious  to  hide  her  face  from  the  search- 
ing, the  eloquent  expression  of  his. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?"  whispered  her  lover,  as 
they  leant  out  of  the  window. 

"  No ;  or  you  '11  make  me  repent  not  having 
followed  her." 

"  Well !  then,  you  must  comply  ^vith  the  re- 
quest I  am  going  to  make  of  you,"  said  he ; 
"  though  I  own  it  is  not  my  very  first — nor  I 
hope,"  he  presently  added,  ''  will  it  be  my  very 
last." 

"  What  is  it  V"  inquired  she. 

"  It  is  to  be  given  a  lock  of  this  sweet  hair, 
Agnes." 

"  Trifling  as  is  the  request,  it  is  one  impru- 
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dent  to  be  granted,'"*  said  she  ;  "  and  yet — "  she 
hesitated. 

"  And  yet  you  will  not — cannot  refuse  me,'' 
cried  De  Meurville,  snatching  up  a  pair  of 
scissors  from  a  table  near,  and  drawing  a  comb 
from  the  luxuriant  tresses  he  so  much  admired, 

"  Well,  make  haste,"  said  Agnes,  tremblings 
as  he  was  deliberating  from  where  the  prize 
might  be  taken  with  least  detriment ;  "  for 
Caroline  will  return."*' 

And  Caroline's  step  was  heard  approaching 
as  Agnes's  hair  still  floated  in  wild  confusion 
on  her  shoulders  :  "  Goodness,  De  Meurville  !" 
she  exclaimed,  hastily  adjusting  it  and  resum- 
ing her  seat  at  the  chess-table,  while  he  con- 
tinued at  the  window  laughing  at  her  agitation, 
and  folding  in  a  letter  the  hair  she  had  given 
him. 

"  We  have  made  great  progress,  Caroline," 
said  Agnes,  trying  to  rally  herself  when  Mrs. 
Darner  entered. 
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'^  Well !  I  suppose  the  game  is  finished/'  cried 
the  latter,  "  by  my  seeing  the  Count  de  Meur- 
ville  over  there.'' 

*'  No,  indeed,"  said  he,  turning  round  with 
a  suppressed  smile ;  "  I  found  I  was  making 
no  hand  of  it,  and  left  it  for  you  to  continue." 

"  You  did  not  do  much  mischief  either,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Darner,  reviewing  her  game  and 
preparing  to  continue  it ;  when  Madame  came 
into  the  room  to  make  tea,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  had  not  gone  out  sallied  from  the  dining- 
parlour,  so  that  it  was  by  mutual  consent  put 
aside. 

"  Wh}^,  where  are  all  the  company  gone  ?" 
inquired  Lord  Coralcourt  and  Mr.  Fraser,  as 
they  entered. 

"  All  gone  to  walk  except  us,  my  Lord,"  re- 
turned the  Count  de  Meurville. 

"  And  why  are  you  not  of  the  party,  and  Mrs. 
Damer,  and  Miss  Armetle  f  added  he,  looking 
at  the  ladies. 
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The  unfortunate  name  attributed  to  her  by 
mistake,  caused  Agnes  to  steal  a  glance  at  De 
Meurville,  over  whose  brow  clouds  in  a  moment 
passed. 

"  Ah,  Agnes  !"  said  his  Lordship,  laughing, 
as  Mrs.  Damer  corrected  his  mistake  of  names 
in  answering  him.  "  I  was  thinking  of  a  young 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  greatly  resembles 
Miss  Mandeville  here,  when  I  called  her  An- 
nette. She  is  very  pretty  too,"'  continued  his 
Lordship,  "  but  not  perhaps  quite  so  pretty  as 
you,  Miss  Agnes.'* 

''-  I  dare  say  I  should  be  very  proud  to  be 
mistaken  for  her  if  I  knew  her,"  returned 
Agnes,  blushing. 

And  they  were  now  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  those  who  had  been  walking. 

"  We  have  taken  a  most  delightful  walk," 
cried  the  Countess  of  Malverton  and  Lady 
Mandeville.  "  You  and  Agnes  have  had  a 
great  loss,"  continued  the  latter,  looking  at  Mrs. 
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Damer,  "  in  not  having  been  able  to  accom- 
pany us." 

**  Oh,  any  one  has  had  a  loss,'*  cried  Miss 
Mandeville,  '*  who  did  not  go  out  this  evening. 
It  was  a  most  charming  one !"  added  she, 
affectedly  sitting  down  and  throwing  back  her 
shawl  and  bonnet. 

"  Well,  where  did  you  all  go  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Fraser,  in  a  plain  blunt  manner. 

"Why,  we  divided  our  forces,"  returned  Miss 
Mandeville :  ''  Mrs.  Fraser  and  Miss  Beckford, 
and  Mamma  and  Charlotte,  only  walked  about 
the  grounds ;  but  the  Countess,  I-ady  Georgi- 
ana,  Adelaide,  and  myself,  went  down  the  road 
and  pulled  honey-suckles,  dog-roses,  &c.,  and 
looked  into  the  cottages,  and  talked  to  the  old 
women,  and  kissed  the  pretty  children,  while 
the  gentlemen  flirted  with  the  girls,  and  drank 
their  milk,  and  threw  about  the  hay,  and  rura- 
lized it  completely !" 

"  Ah,  I  was  going  to  ask  after  your  squires," 
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said  Lord  Coralcourt,  "  as  you  did  not  mention 
the  division  attached  to  each  party ?' 

"  Why,  upon  comparing  notes,"  said  Char- 
lotte, "  as  we  walked  up  the  terrace,  we  found 
each  of  our  division  of  squires  had  conducted 
themselves  so  similarly  bad,  as  equally  to  de- 
serve being  excluded  from  notice." 

"  Upon  my  word  you  are  very  severe  on  us, 
Miss  Charlotte,"  cried  Mr.  Landskay :  "  for  my 
own  part,  my  only  crimes  were  not  sufficiently 
appreciating  the  beauty  of  a  sky  you  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  pulling  to  pieces  a  flower  you 
had  gathered,  and  treading  by  accident  on 
Flora's  toes,  and " 

"  Oh,  spare  us  the  catalogue  of  your  crimes,^' 
cried  Lord  Claver,  "  they  seem  most  heinous, 
and  there  's  no  father  confessor  in  company  to 
absolve  you." 

"  If  his  are  heinous,  what  are  your's,  my 
Lord?"  inquired  Miss  Mandeville;  ''who 
tore  my  beautiful  sprigged  muslin  with  a  nasty 
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bramble-bush  you  picked  up,  and  got  us  all 
into  a  lane  we  were  near  not  being  able  to  find 
our  way  out  of  again." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Balfour,  "  and  made  the 
country  people  laugh  at  our  awkwardness  in 
getting  over  the  stiles." 

"  Not  forgetting,"  interrupted  the  Countess, 
with  a  significant  shake  of  her  head,  "  that  his 
Lordship  drew  on  us  all  manner  of  abuse,  by 
persisting  in  our  wading  through  an  old  man"'s 
corn-field." 

''  Ah,  hang  that  old  man  !"  said  Lord  Claver, 
*'  his  voice  still  vibrates  through  my  ears.  4 1  was 
determined  on  going  through  his  field,  for  the 
sake  of  opposition." 

*'  By  way  of  making  yourself  popular  in  the 
county,  I  presume,"  returned  Lady  Mandeville, 
drily. 

"  Just  so,"  answered  his  Lordship,  in  the 
same  tone.  But  really.  Miss  Mandeville,"  he 
added,  in  the  playful  voice  he  had  spoken  be- 
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fore  ;  "  it 's  too  bad  to  make  me  the  only  delin- 
quent called  to  account,  when  those  gentlemen 
over  there  must  plead  guilty  to  the  same 
offence." 

''  Well,  if  you  can  get  them  to  stand  their 
trial,"  said  I.ady  Malverton,  "  I  '11  be  their 
judge;  and  those  three  ladies,  (looking  at  Mrs. 
Balfour,  Miss  Mandeville,  and  her  daughter,) 
their  jury." 

'*  Heaven  defend  me  from  such  a  judge  and 
such  a  jury  !"  said  Sidney  Mandeville,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  that 's  a  court  in  which,  indeed,  I  should 
expect  no  mercy." 

"  No  ;  because  it  would  be  a  court  of  justice," 
observed  Mrs.  Balfour. 

"  Rather  say  a  court  of  caprice,  Adelaide," 
rejoined  her  brother. 

In  remark  and  repartee,  thus  trifling  and 
good-humoured,  did  tea-time  pass  away ;  after 
which  a  couple  of  card-tables  were  formed  for 
some  of  the  party,  and  the  rest  gathered  them- 
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selves  indiscriminately  around  a  large  table,  at 
which  a  few  of  the  ladies  produced  light  work ; 
and  the  remainder,  with  the  gentlemen,  amused 
themselves  in  looking  over  port-folios  of  draw- 
ings and  prints,  or  inventing  and  unravelling 
puzzles,  charades,  &c.,  till  the  supper-trays  were 
brought  in. 
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"  And  when  she  glides  through  the  dance,  (and  in  touching 
with  easy  and  accustomed  grace  the  hands  of  many,  she  feels 
there  is  but  one  hand  whose  touch  she  can  recognize ;  and 
waiting  for  its  thrilling  and  lifelike  vibration,  moves  on  like 
a  statue,  cold  and  graceful,  till  the  pygmalion -touch  warms 
her  into  woman." 

Melmoth. 

As  the  party  at  Hermitage  (assembled  in  a 
morning-room)  were  after  breakfast  arranging 
different  plans  for  the  disposal  of  the  day,  they 
were  somewhat  surprized  by  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  Lord  Yalbroke,  who  had  been  stop- 
ping for  a  few  weeks  past  on  a  visit  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

"  I  am  come,''  cried  his  Lordship,  after  pay- 
ing his  respects  to  tlie  company,  "  to  endeavour 
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to  induce  some  of  you  to  perform  a  charitable 

action." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Lady  Mandeville,  "  no  great 
inducement  is  requisite  to  prevail  on  us  all  to 
do  that." 

'*  Well  then,  without  farther  preamble,"  said 
his  Lordship,  "  will  you  make  up  a  party 
from  here  to  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ?"" 
"  To  the  theatre  !"  repeated  every  one. 
''Yes:  not  to  a  London  theatre,  certainly, 
but  to  a  theatre  established  by  some  poor  stroll- 
ing players,  in  the  town  of ,  who  are 

in   great  distress,  and  for  whom,  from  what  I 
have  heard,  I  am  a  good  deal  interested." 

The  whole  party  smiled,  knowing  Lord  Yal- 
broke's  enthusiastic  passion  for  theatricals,  and 
beor^ed  farther  explanation. 

"  Why,  I  am  in  a  hurry  now,"  returned  his 
Lordship,  in  his  usual  wild,  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner ;  "  but  I  ■'ll  dine  here,  if  Lady  Mandeville 
has    no    objection,    and  tell   you   more   about 
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it.  In  the  meantime,  do  make  up  your  minds 
to  go.  The  Shelbournes  have  promised ;  and 
I  shall  try  and  secure  some  of  the  miUtary. — 
Farewell."  "  The  play,"  added  he,  coming 
back,  "  is  to  be  the  Belle's  Stratagem." 

•'  I  hope  this  is  not  a  Beau's  Stratagem," 
observed  Mr.  Fraser,  as  his  Lordship  left  the 
room. 

"  Beau's  or  Belle's/'  said  Lady  Mandeville, 
"  I  shall  not  go  to  catch  my  death  of  cold.'' 

"  Nor  /  neither,  I  suspect,"  returned  Lady 
Malverton. 

"  Well,  I  shall,"  said  Charlotte,  indepen- 
dently ;  *'  if  any  one  will  accompany  me." 

"  Oh,  I'll  join  you,"  cried  Lord  Claver ; 
"  it 's  just  the  sort  of  thing  I  delight  in." 

"  Ah,  but  I  would  not  trust  myself  with  you. 
Will  you  go,  Mrs.  Fraser  ?" 

"  If  I  am  wanted  as  a  chaperon,"  replied 
the  Lady  ;  "  but  here  returns  Mr.  Sidney." 

*'  Well !"  said  Lady  Mandeville,  "  has  Lord 
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Yalbroke  enlightened  you  on  the  subject  of  this 
charity,  as  he  calls  it  ?" 

'^  No  :  I  can  only  make  out  that  the  manager 
broke  his  leg  some  time  ago ;  and  that  he  has 
a  wife  and  a  dozen  children ;  and  the  whole 
troop  were  robbed  lately.  And — and  in  short 
he  wants  us  to  patronize  them." 

"  I  suspect,"  said  Lady  Clermont,  "  there's 
some  pretty  girl,  whom  he's  madly  in  love  with, 
at  bottom  of  it  all." 

"  I  'd  have  no  objection  to  go,"  cried  Miss 
Mandeville,  languidl}^,  ''  if  I  thought  the  play 
would  be  so  intolerably  performed  as  to  afford 
one  a  good  laugh  ;  but  to  go  to  a  country  play 
decently  acted,  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  hu- 
man life." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Mandeville,  "  we  '11  see 
what  Lord  Yalbroke  has  to  say  more  on  the 
subject  by-and-bye ;  and  if  there  seems  any 
thing  tempting  in  the  prospect,  some  of  you 
can  go.  But,  in  the  meantime,  what  shall  we 
do  with  ourselves?     It  is  just  one.''* 
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*•  Whatever  we  like,  if  it  depends  on  the 
weather,"  observed  Sidney,  looking  out. 

"  I  have  several  visits  to  pay,"  continued 
Lady  Mandeville ;  "so  that  if  the  Countess 
has  no  objection — ''^ 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  any  thing,"  inter- 
rupted her  Ladyship. 

'•  Well,  then,"  said  Lady  Mandeville ;  "we  '11 
order  the  barouche  at  once,  and  some  of  us 
prepare  to  go  out  visiting." 

This  arrangement  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Countess,  Lady  Mandeville,  and  Mrs.  Balfour, 
went  immediately  to  put  on  their  things,  while 
the  rest  of  the  party  disposed  of  themselves  in 
different  ways.  Some  assembled  in  the  cottage, 
where  the  ladies  took  their  work  and  the  gen- 
tlemen read  or  drew ;  others  went  to  walk  or 
ride,  and  a  few  remained  in  the  library  or 
billiard-room,  to  read,  write,  or  play. 

According  to  promise.  Lord  Yalbroke  made 
his  appearance  at  dinner-time,  and  gave  such 
c  2 
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further  accounts  of  the  distress,  and  yet  good- 
ness, of  the  performers,  as  to  induce  some  of 
the  young  people  to  prepare  after  dinner,  for 
going  to  the  theatre.  While  waiting  for  the 
carriages,  the  party  to  go  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  talking,  and  laughing,  and  form- 
ing the  frivolous  suppositions  and  fears  that  are 
usual  on  such  occasions. 

'"  I  am  sure,*"  cried  Miss  Mandeville,  sud- 
denly, "  that  we  have  several  copies  of  the 
Belle*'s  Stratagem  somewhere  in  the  library, 
for  I  know,  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  we 
had  an  intention  of  acting  it  here.  Do,  Ara- 
bella, go  and  see." 

Arabella  went,  and  returned  in  a  little  time 
with  two  copies,  which  was  all  she  could  dis- 
cover. 

^^  I  hope,"  said  Agnes,  carelessly  taking  up 
one,  "  there  will  be  a  pretty  girl  to  play  Letitia 
Hardy ;  she  has  so  many  pretty  speeches  to 
make.     Here,  for  instance,  when  Doricourt  in- 
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quires  what  she'd  be  if  married  to  the  man 
she  loved,  and  who  was  worthy  of  her  love  ? 
She  's  to  reply,  '  I  ""d  be  all  and  anything^  the 
soul  of  whim,  the  spirit  of  variety.  Live  with 
him  in  the  eye  of  fashion,  or  in  the  shades  of 
retirement.  Change  my  country,  my  sex  ; 
feast  with  him  in  an  Esquimaux  hut  or  a  Per- 
sian pavilion.  Join  him  in  the  victorious  war- 
dance  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario,  or  sleep 
to  the  soft  breathings  of  the  lute  in  the  cinna- 
mon groves  of  Ceylon.  Dig  with  him  in  the 
mines  of  Golconda,'  &c.  "*' 

"  '  Delightful  wildness  !'  "  cried  Lord  Yal- 
roke,  personifying  Doricourt,  and  holding  out 
his  arms  to  her  ;  "  '  Oh,  to  catch  thee  for  ever, 
and  hold  thee  in  this  little  cage  !'  " 

Encouraged  by  the  admiration  she  read  in 
the  eyes  of  those  around,  and  forgetting,  for 
the  first  time,  to  regard  those  of  De  Meurville, 
who  was  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece  at 
some  little  distance,  Agnes,  with  the  thought- 
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lessness  and  almost  natural  vanity  of  a  young 
and  lovely  girl,  continued  with  Lord  Yalbroke 
to  recite    speeches  from    different   plays,   per- 
sonifying  the  ^characters  who    spoke  them   as 
she  did   so ;  when  suddenly  a   glance    at   the 
Count  betrayed  such  mingled  displeasure  and 
disdain  depicted  in  his  countenance,  at  what  he 
probably  conceived  her  levity  and  affectation, 
as  in  a  moment  put  to  flight  her  theatrical  pow- 
ers, and  Rosalind,  Juliet,  and  Ophelia,  were  all 
forgotten  in  the  fear  of  having  offended  him, 
without  whose  concurrence  no  praise  could  be 
delightful,  nor  no  plaudits  please.       With  her 
colour   gone,  her   ej^es    starting   tears,    Agnes 
stood  equally  unable  to  proceed,  and  irritated 
at   the  look  of   calm  superiority   with   which, 
master  of  her  feelings,  and,  as  she  fancied,  de- 
spising  their   versatility,   De  Meurville    stood 
regarding  her. 

Fortunately,  it  was  not  a  moment  in  which 
either  his  observation    or    her  embarrassment. 
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was  perceptible;  and  when  she  broke  off  he i* 
acting  with  a  sudden  exclamation  of  being  able 
to  recollect  nothing  more,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  it,  but  some  one  else  began  to  perform  and 
recite  with  easy  freedom.  Presently  the  carriages 
were  announced,  and  De  Meurville,  who  before 
had  intended  to  be  of  the  party  to  the  theatre, 
now  voted  himself  off  the  expedition  ;  and  with 
assumed  carelessness,  but  evident  determination, 
resisted  the  entreaties  of  every  one  but  Agnes 
to  come  along  with  them.  The  latter  saw  in  a 
moment,  that  he  was  displeased ;  and  determined 
to  prove  it  to  her,  by  abstaining  from  a  place 
where  he  knew  she,  his  general  attraction,  was 
yet  to  be.  At  first  she  hesitated  whether  to 
affect  to  notice  it  or  not ;  but  as  they  were  all 
leaving  the  room,  except  the  Count,  she  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  lingering  for  a 
little,  to  inquire  what  had  induced  him  to 
change  his  resolution  of  accompanying  them. 
De  Meurville,  who  had  thrown  himself  carelessly 
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along  a  sofa,  as  they  were  as  he  thought  all 
departing,  started  up  on  perceiving  Agnes  re- 
turning and  approaching  him,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  fire  she  could  perceive  something  like  a 
smile — though  of  dubious  import — play  about 
his  mouth.  "  Why  won'*t  you  come,  CliiFord?" 
said  she,  appearing  at  the  same  time  half- 
ashamed  of  asking  him  the  question. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — I  am  not  inclined,"  re- 
turned he ;  but  looking  as  if  a  very  different 
motive  prompted  him.    bsd  ^t 

"  The  fact  is,"  interrupted  she,  "  only  you 
don't  wish  to  offend  me  by  saying  so,  that  you 
have  had  acting  enough  for  one  evening."" 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  sighed  De  Meurville ; 
"•  but  I  do  not  know,  Agnes,  that  I  should 
be  altogether  restrained  by  fear  of  offending 
you,  from  telling  you  so ;  for  you  might  inter- 
pret my  aversion  to  seeing  you  in  any  charac- 
ter than  your  own,  into  my  considering  the  lat- 
ter so  perfect."  'o  .o^bi^ 
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"  Yes,  if  I  were  very  vain  I  certainly  might,"- 
said  Agnes ;  "  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
would  require  my  being  so  to  draw  such  an 
inference  from  either  your  looks  or  words." 

"  Would  it  ?"  said  De  Meurviile,  the  dis- 
pleasure her  observation  occasioned  evidently 
only  mitigated  by  its  being  from  her  it  came  ; 
"  then  tell  me  what  was  their  import,  Agnes?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  of  no  consequence !"  said  she 
quickly ;  and  would  have  left  him :  for  she 
thought  when  she  had  made  something  like  an 
overture  to  conciliate  him,  he  need  not  have 
urged  her  to  so  mortifying  an  avowal,  but  still 
he  detained  her. 

"  Are  you  displeased  with  me,  Agnes,"  said 
he,  "  for  asserting  a  power  with  which  you  first 
invested  me  ?'' 

"  Not  if  there  had  been  any  necessity  for  so 
dcang,"  said  she. 

'*  Of  that,"  said  De  Meurviile,  "  you  should 
conceive  me  a  judge,  or  never  have  appointed 
q5 
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me  a  guide ;  but  you  gave  me  one  standard,  by 
which  ever  to  regulate  your  conduct, — by  what 
I  should  deem  correct  in  my  sister"*s." 

"  I  could  not  have  known,"  said  Agnes, 
*'  when  I  did  so,  how  very  exalted  one  it  was ; 
or  I  should  have  despaired  of  conforming  to 
it." 

De  Meurville  half-smiled;  but  perceiving 
tears  in  her  eyes,  took  her  hand,  and  would 
have  drawn  her  towards  him,  but  she  with- 
drew it :  and  the  party  outside,  who  had  been 
hitherto  detained  talking  to  the  gentlemen 
coming  from  the  dining-room,  appearing  now 
on  the  point  of  departure,  she  left  him  with- 
out one  word,  for  which  in  vain  he  pleaded,  or 
one  look,  which  it  is  probable  he  might  have 
valued  more. 

The  performers  were  wretched,  but  conse- 
quently greater  novelties  to  the  Mandeville 
party :  and  unrestrained  by  that  feeling, — for 
the  most  part  at  least, — which  might  have  pre- 
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vented  some  from  deriving  amusement  from 
the  mortification  of  others,  as  abounding  in  that 
selfishness  which  taught  them  to  seek  for  gra- 
tification, from  whatever  source, — they  continu- 
ed while  at  the  theatre,  to  laugh  and  amuse 
themselves,  and  upon  their  return  to  criticise 
and  decry,  in  all  the  happy  security  and  aris- 
tocratic pride  of  those  whom  nature  and  for- 
tune had  for  ever  exempted,  apparently,  from 
the  possibility  of  being  exposed  to  similar 
criticisms. 

At  dinner  the  next  day,  the  ladies  were  all 
streaming  with  blue  ribbons,  in  honour  of  Lord 
Clavers,  who  had  been  elected  in  the  morning ; 
and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  ball,  to  which 
the  families  around  had  been  previously  in- 
vited. It  was  opened  by  Mr.  Mandeville  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Delaval,  sister  of  the  Marquess 
of  Eilendale. 

Agnes,  who  had  had  no  communication  with 
De  Meurville  since  the  evening  before,  either  by 
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looks  or  words — for  he  had  rode  to  London 
early  in  the  morning  and  not  returned  till  a 
short  time  before  the  arrivals  for  the  evening 
commenced — now  watched  anxiously  to  see 
whether  he  would,  as  usual,  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  soliciting  her  hand :  but  the  first 
quadrille  commenced,  and  he  danced  with  Lady 
Georgiana  Granville  ;  the  second,  and  he  en- 
gaged himself  to  Miss  Torrens ;  the  third,  and 
Agnes  was  almost  in  despair:  but,  as  if  inter- 
preting the  glance,  which  for  a  moment  met 
his  own,  De  Meurviile  did  not  join  in  it ;  but 
throwing  himself  on  a  seat,  continued  half 
conversing  and  half  regarding  her,  in  a  manner 
that  occasioned  in  Agnes,  who  was  dancing 
with  Lord  Clavers,  a  timidity  and  embarrass- 
ment, the  most  lovely  to  behold,  the  most  pain- 
ful to  feel,  the  most  gratifying,  it  would  seem, 
to  man  to  inspire,  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
She  knew  so  well  his  horror  of  any  thing  like 
levity,  and  suspicion  of  it  even   in  the  most 
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trifling  freedom,  that  she  Hterally  shrank  from 
every  touch,  and  avoided  every  whisper,  there- 
by incurring  the  imputation  of  affectation  from 
all  but  him,  for  whose  sake  this  appearance  was 
incurred.  At  last,  chance  so  occasioned  it  that 
De  Meurville  took,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  place 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  dancing  oppo- 
site to  her,  and  then  indeed  this  confusion  was 
no  longer  visible,  or  had  changed  its  character ; 
for  the  looks  which  occasioned  it  w^ore  smiles, 
and  the  eyes  which  created  it  beamed  love. 

"  Do  look,"  said  a  young  lady  who  was  not 
dancing,  to  one  near  her,  "  at  Miss  Mandeville ! 
Did  you  ever  see  any  one  whose  appearance  has 
so  changed  within  these  few  minutes ;  she  was 
looking  so  pale  and  languid,  and  is  now  so  ani- 
mated and  sprightly  l^" 

"  Oh,  I  'm  admiring  her  affectation,  I  assure 
you  !"  returned  the  other ;  "  but  that  is  Miss 
Agnes  Mandeville,  if  you  mean  the  young  lady 
in  white,  with  blue  flowers  in  her  hair." 
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*'  I  mean  she  who  is  now  giving  her  hand  to 
the  Count  de  Meurville."" 

"  Well,  that  is  Miss  Agnes  Mandeville,  and 
if  report  speaks  true,  she  'd  be  happy  to  give 
him  that  hand  for  Hfe." 

"  How  beautiful  she  is  !"  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed her  companion,  "  one  would  think  the 
man  she  loved  must  worship  her." 

''  Beautiful !  Oh  no  !""  returned  the  other ; 
'*  even  the  men  don't  contend  for  that ;  if  you 
talk  of  beauty,  talk  of  Lady  Georgiana  Gran- 
ville !" 

Miss  Matthorpe  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the 
latter,  who  was  blazing  by  the  side  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  EUendale,  more  brilliant  than  his  or- 
ders— "Yes,  she  is  a  splendid  creature  indeed,"" 
said  she;  "but  she  looks  so  proudly  conscious 
of  it,  as  if  she  almost  scorned  your  admiration, 
and  were  in  fact  too  exalted  to  be  loved.  But 
Miss  Mandeville  looks  so  sweet  and  humble,  as 
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if  she  were  rather  coveting  your  forbearance 
than  conscious  of  commanding  your  love." 

Miss  Benfoyle  shook  her  head  significantly. 
"  She  may  look  so,  my  dear,"  returned  she,  ''but 
depend  upon  it.  Miss  Mandeville  thinks  just  as 
much  of  herself  as  Lady  Georgiana  Granville. 
Why  all  that  hair  which  falls  about  in  such 
affected  negligence,  is  studiously  arranged  after 
the  pictures  of  King  Charles's  beauties.  Did 
you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  absurd  ?'* 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal  more ;  but  stay,  the 
quadrille  is  just  over,  and  Lord  Clavers  will  be 
seating  her ;  let  us  make  room  here  that  I  may 
have  a  closer  view  of  her."  His  Lordship  did 
not,  however,  avail  himself  of  the  seat  proposed, 
but  placed  his  fair  partner  by  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Boswell,  with  whom  and  Agnes  he  continued 
in  conversation  till  it  was  time,  he  said,  to  set 
out  in  quest  of  another  partner  for  the  ensuing 
dances.  He  had  not  been  long  gone  before  the 
Count  de  Meurville  came  over  to  them. 
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"  I  am  completicg  all  you  men  have  left  un- 
done," exclaimed  Mrs.  Boswell  to  him  as  he 
approached ;  "  to  make  Miss  Mandeville  vain, 
by  telling  her  all  the  fine  things  that  are  said 
of  her  this  evening.  I  assure  you  her  eyes  are 
doing  more  mischief  than  Lady  Georgiana 
GranviUe's." 

The  Count  de  Meurville  smiled,  and  glanced 
at  Agnes,  who  was  re-arranging  some  flowers 
that  had  fallen  from  her  bosom.  "  I  suspect," 
said  he,  "  that  Miss  Mandeville  has  not  now  to 
learn  that  power." 

"  If  they  were  black,"  continued  this  lively 
lady,  "  I  should  say  as  they  do  of  those  of  the 
Spanish  ladies,  that  they  were  in  mourning  for 
the  murders  they  had  committed ;  but  they  are 
my  own  favourite  hue,  the  beautiful,  pensive, 
purple-blue  of  starry  night  I" 

"  Positively,  Mrs.  Boswell,"  said  Agnes,  "  I 
must  run  away  from  you,  or  you  will  not  leave 
me  one  grain  of  common  sense  remaining." 
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'•Oh  !  run  off,  Miss  Mandeville  as  fast  as 
you  please,"  returned  the  other,  with  oiie  of  her 
own  peculiar  laughs ;  "  only  take  care  to  take 
some  one  along  with  you  :  there  's  the  Count  de 
Meurville,  who  '11  be  most  happy,  I  day  say,  to 
enter  on  any  fate  he  may  have  the  honour  to 
share  with  you."" 

Agnes  bhished,  but  Mrs.  Boswell  did  not 
seem  to  perceive  it,  and  went  on — "Seriously 
speaking,"*'  said  she,  "  running  off  is  the  plea- 
santest  thing  in  the  world.  I  ran  off  with  Bos- 
well, and  though  he  was  not  the  man  of  my 
choice,  but  a  kind  of  intermediate  between  one 
I  hated  and  one  I  loved, — ah  !  I  '11  not  add  to 
the  vanity  of  your  sex.  Count  Meurville,  by 
telling  you  how  much, — it  was  the  pleasantest 
thing  in  the  world.  I  was  so  wondered  at  and 
scolded  at,  and  courted  and  beloved,  that 
whether  I  were  woman  or  angel  I  for  some 
time  after  scarcely  knew.'' 

"  This  is  very  pretty  encouragement  you  are 
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holding  out,  Mrs.  Bos  well,"  said  Agnes ;  "  I 
do  not  know  what  Mamma  would  say  to  my 
being  auditor  to  it." 

Mrs.  Boswell  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her,  and 
the  smile  which  lurked  about  her  lips  seemed 
to  intimate  her  vainly  endeavouring  to  repress 
some  observation  that  would  rise  to  them.  "  I 
am  very  much  mistaken,  Miss  Mandeville," 
said  she  at  length,  "  if  I  shall  not  one  day  have 
to  call  you  a  convert  to  it." 

"  Oh,  don't  make  any  such  sad  prophecy  of 
me,*"  said  Agnes,  "  for  fear,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  it  should  realize  itself." 

"  Well,  I  won't  if  it  displeases  you,"  said  the 
lady,  laughing ;  "  but,"  and  she  shook  her 
sagacious  little  head,  "  I  have  been  always 
accounted  a  prophetess,  and  we  shall  see, 
that's  all." 

"  That  you  are  for  once  a  false  one,  I  hope," 
said  Agnes,  and  stole  rather  than  cast  a  glance. 
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at  De  Meurville,  as  if  in  expectation  he  would 
confirm  the  hope. 

But  the  Count  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  en- 
gaged in  disentangUng  his  watch-chains,  and 
the  half-indulged,  half-repressed  smile  which 
hovered  about  his  lips,  caused  a  deeper  blush 
on  Agnes's  cheeks  than  all  Mrs.  Bos  well's  rail- 
lery was  able  to  excite. 

"  Are  you  cruel  enough,  De  Meurville,'"  said 
she,  looking  up  at  him,  "  to  unite  in  such  sad 
prognostications  .^" 

"  Ah  !  I'll  leave  him  to  tell  you,  my  dear," 
cried  Mrs.  Boswell,  starting  up  and  seizing  the 
arm  of  a  young  lady  near  her,  of  whom  she 
was  the  chaperon,  ''  and  if  I  mistake  not," 
she  continued,  looking  back  and  laughing, 
"  he'll  do  so,  with  not  only  the  power,  but  the 
desire  to  realize  them." 

Agnes  never  felt  so  confused :  had  she  been 
on   perfectly  good    terms  with  De    Meurville, 
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she  would  have  felt  embarrassed 3  and  endea- 
voured to  laugh  off  the  subject ;  but  as  it  vva&, 
there  was  a  half  seriousness  on  his  part,  and  of 
course  a  restraint  on  hers,  that  rendered  it  un- 
commonly awkward.  De  Meurville  did  not 
however  appear  to  participate  in  this  confusion, 
he  looked  at  her  as  if  to  fathom  the  feelingsi 
which  were  uppermost  in  her  heart.  "I  cannot 
conceive,""  at  length  she  exclaimed,  a  little  im- 
patiently, and  not  wholly  without  intention  of 
giving  him  a  slight  reproof,  *'  what  there  is  m 
my  appearance  and  manner  to  excite  the  fears 
of  all  my  friends  for  my  future  welfare." 

"  Only  what  there  is,  in  that  of  most  attrac- 
tive women,  Agnes,"  said  he. 

"  And  yet,"  continued  she,  "  without  stop- 
ping to  refute  your  compliment,  how  does  it 
happen  then  that,  such  and  such  a  person," 
naming  several,  "  are  not  objects  of  equal 
anxiety  F'' 

"  Perhaps  they  are,"  returned  De  Meurville. 
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"No;  I  know  they  are  not/**  said  she,  "and 
there  's  Lady  Georgiana  Granville,  who,  if  any 
human  creature  could  justify  anxiety,  would 
certainly  do  so;  for,  beautiful  beyond  imagina- 
tion, she  is  as  unguarded  in  her  manner,  and 
as  unreserved  in  her  conversation,  as  any  who 
have  no  reason  for  being  otherwise;  and  yet 
Lady  Malverton  never  seems  disturbed  by  ap- 
prehensions respecting  her." 

"  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  remind  you,"'  said 
De  Meurville,  "  that  our  not  foreseeing  dangers, 
will  not  avert  them  ;  and,  in  the  second,  observe 
that  I  do  not  conceive  the  manner  you  ascribe 

to  Lady  Georgiana,  and  which    I  believe    she 

possesses,  altogether  the  most  dangerous/' 
"  I  wish  I  knew  which  was  the  least,"  said 

Agnes  with  a  sigh,  and    casting  up  her  bright 

eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"  That  in  which  nothing  is  imphed  but  what 

is  spoken ;  or  expressed,  but  what  is  easy  to  be 

understood.'' 
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"  I  once/'  said  she,  "  conceived  that  manner 
mine." 

"  If  it  had  been,"  returned  he  in  a  lower 
tone  than  he  had  hitherto  spoken,  "  I  feel  it 
would  never  have  found  its  way  to  my  heart/' 

"And  yet  you  are  displeased,"  said  she, 
"  with  what  you  tell  me  is  most  attractive  to 
you." 

"  Only  when  it  is  directed  to  others  am  I," 
returned  he. 

Agnes  would  have  told  him  that  an  exclu- 
sive manner  would  argue  an  exclusive  prefe- 
rence, which  every  thing  forbade  her  from  avow- 
ing ;  but  she  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  inti- 
mate it,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  came  to  ask  you  to  dance,"  said  he,  "but 
I  see  the  quadrille  is  making  up,  and  fear  I  am 
not  left  time  enough  to  plead." 

"  You  reckoned  then,"  said  she,  half  smihng, 
"  on  its  requiring  some  exertion  of  eloquence  ?'' 

He  did  not  immediately  reply,  but  a  look 
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more  expressive  than  words,  betrayed  to  her 
he  did.  ''  Have  I  any  chance,'"  at  length  he 
whispered. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  sighing  rather  than 
pronouncing  a  negative,  he  again  urged  her,  "  or 
to  tell  him  the  reason  of  her  refusal.*" 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  I  am  not  inclined," 
said  she,  "  as  you  told  me  yesterday  evening." 
De  Meurville's  eyes  met  hers  as  she  spoke, 
and  whether  she  read  there  what  entitled  him  to 
forgiveness,  or  rendered  resentment  impossible, 
the  hand  he  took  was  no  longer  denied  him,  but 
given  with  the  hope,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  pre- 
sentiment, that  it  would  one  day  be  his  own  for 
ever. 

The  ball  was  concluded  with  an  elegant  sup- 
per, and  created,  as  often  happens,  diversity  of 
opinions  with  regard  to  its  agreeability.  To 
the  beautiful  and  admired — to  those  who  had 
danced  with  their  lovers,  and  been  envied  by 
their  rivals — every  thing  of  course  was  delight- 
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ful  and  agreeable ;  but  to  the  plain,  unnoticed, 
and  uninterested,  all  had  appeared  folly,  pride, 
and  pretension.  Lady  Mandeville  insufferably 
high,  and  her  daughters  in  the  style  of  their 
attire,  and  expensiveness  of  its  materials,  out- 
raging delicacy,  while  they  out-dressed  nobility. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Go  where  we  will,  this  hand  in  mine, 
Those  eyes  before  me  smiling  thus ; 
Through  good  and  ill,  through  storm  and  shine, 
The  world 's  a  world  of  love  for  us." 

MOORE. 

From  Jgnes  Mandeville  to  Catharine  Morton. 

My  Dearest  Catharine, 
I  am  extremely  displeased  at  the  saucy  im- 
putation contained  in  your  last  epistle.  How 
dare  you  fancy  me  so  dissipated  as  to  throw- 
aside  your  letters  unread  !  and  declare  you  can 
only  imagine  me  now,  dressed  in  the  extremity 
of  fashion,  at  a  nine  oVlock  dinner,  with  De 
Meurville  by  my  side ;  or  dancing  quadrilles 

VOL.    II.  D 
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at  day-break  ?  I  assure  you,  you  are  greatly 
mistaken  in  your  suppositions : — we  dine  for  the 
most  part  at  the  moderate  hour  of  six ;  and  my 
dancing  never  extends  till  morning's  dawn. 
The  latter  is,  indeed,  usually  put  an  end  to  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  I  could  desire,  as  far  as 
regards  myself;  for  my  mother  is  so  uneasy 
about  my  getting  too  thin,  and  De  Meurville 
(though  he  dare  not  confess  it  to  any  one  but 
me)  equally  so,  that  professedly  to  oblige  her, 
and  secretly  to  please  him  also,  I  sit  down  after 
twelve  o'clock  to  look  on  at  an  amusement  I 
am  dying  to  continue.  Apropos  to  De  Meur- 
ville ;  you  must  know  I  had  the  other  evening 
an  adventure  with  him,  which  has  made  me 
ashamed  to  look  at  him  ever  since.  We  had 
all,  as  I  thought,  retired  to  our  apartments, 
and  I,  instead  of  undressing,  had  sat  over  my 
fire  reading,  till  past  one ;  when,  wishing  for  the 
second  volume  of  the  work  in  which  I  was 
engaged,  I   determined   on  descending   for  it. 
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Guided  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  gleamed 
through  the  windows  and  ht  up  the  passages,  I 
flew  down  without  a  candle,  and  like  a  thoughtless 
girl  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  library,  before  I 
perceived  another  light  than  that  of  the  moon 
illumined — another  figure  than  my  own  occupied 
it.  Swifter  a  thousand  times  than  I  entered,  was 
I  about  to  return,  when  De  Meurville  sprang  for- 
ward and  caught  me  in  his  arms.  Confused, 
not  only  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  that 
the  having  had  a  slight  coldness  with  him  for 
some  days  before  gave  this  meeting  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  premeditated  one  for  reconci- 
liation, I  did  not  immediately  speak ;  and  he 
construing  it  into  a  continued  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure, asked  me,  "  How  much  longer  he  was 
to  be  excluded  from  my  favour  .?" 

"Oh,  only  so  long  as  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  you,''  said  I  ;  and  I  am  afraid  rather 
saucily,  for  he  appeared  displeased,  and  asked 
me  "  What  I  meant .?" 

D   2 
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"  Only  so  long,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to 
make  myself  more  intelligible,  "  as  my  society 
is  not  a  matter  of  sufficient  consequence  to  you, 
to  make  you  appear  sorry  for  its  loss,  or  soli- 
citous for  its  recovery/' 

"  You  do  not  know  me,  Agnes/'  said  he, 
"  long  as  we  have  been  acquainted  ;  if  you 
think  that  even  to  regain  your  regard  I  would 
condescend  to  excite  your  compassion  !" 

''  Nor  can  you  suppose  I  would  desire  it," 
said  I ;  "  but  if  you  are  too  proud,  either  to 
appear  concerned  by  its  absence  or  desirous  for 
its  restoration,  I  must  own  to  you,  you  would 
do  well  not  to  value  it :  for  I  have  too  much 
of  the  woman  in  my  composition  not  to  ex- 
pect to  be  courted,  before  I  am  conquered ;  to  be 
wooed,  before  I  am  won." 

"  And  am  I  not  courting  you  ?"  said  he, 
endeavouring  to  meet  my  eyes  as  he  spoke  ;  "  am 
I  not  imploring  for  a  restoration  of  your  re- 
gard?    Ah,  Agnes  !"  he  presently  continued, 
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"•  I   sometimes  fear  it  is  with  you,  as  the  song 

you  were  singing  a  little  while  since  expresses 

it: — 

*'  Love  dwells  in  every  outward  part, 
But,  all !  it  never  reached  thine  heart." 

Involuntarily  I  looked  at  him  ;  for  that  he 
could  make  such  a  supposition  indeed  sur- 
prized me ;  and  whether  he  interpreted  my 
glance  into  a  reproach  at  his  doing  so,  or  what, 
I  know  not ;  it  was  returned  by  one  from  him 
which  could  not  but  make  me  forget  all  past 
indifference,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  again 
the  best  of  friends. 

"  I  was  sitting  up  here  to  write  a  letter," 
said  he  presently ;  '*  the  library  is  to  me  the 
most  inspiring  place." 

"  Your  theme,  then,"  observed  I,  "  was  not 
in  itself  all  powerful." 

"  And  yet  it  was,"  said  he ;  "  for  I  was  writ- 
ing of  the  woman  I  love." 

"  Oh,  well !    let  me  not   any  longer   disturb 
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you,"  said  I ;  "I  am  afraid,  as  it  is,  I  have 
occasioned  the  remainder  of  the  portrait  being 
less  favourable  than  the  commencement." 

"  No ;  you  have  only  added  new  embellish- 
ments,*" said  he,  "  by  reminding  me  of  new- 
beauties  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  my  picture  will 
not  be  inferior  to  the  beginning,  however  un- 
worthy both  may  be  of  the  original." 

"  Well,  hand  me  '  Dunallan,' "  said  I ;  "  and 
do  not  tell  your  friend  of  a  young  lady  who 
came  to  visit  you  at  midnight ;  for  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  in  her  recognize,"  and  I  hesitated, — 
*'  any  one  who  was  dear  to  you !" — at  length  I 
said,  extending  my  hand  to  his. 

De  Meurville  caught  it,  and  when  he  would 
have  resigned  it  1  know  not ;  but  dreadfully 
afraid  of  being  detected  down  at  such  an  hour, 
I  snatched  it  from  him,  and  telling  him,  "  if  I 
could  not  trust  it  with  him  for  a  moment,  he 
never  could  expect  it  for  life,"  ran  away. 
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We  have  had  the  Countess  of  Malverton 
and  I.ady  Georgiana  Granville  stopping  here 
this  last  week.  I  believe  you  are  acquainted 
with  both  by  name ;  the  former  is  an  elegant 
and  agreeable  woman  ;  the  latter  so  beautiful 
as  to  throw  every  thing  within  the  influence  of 
her  attraction  into  the  shade:  with  eyes  and 
hair  of  a  luxuriant  auburn  colour,  and  a  com- 
plexion to  whose  dazzling  brilliancy  comparing 
the  snow  and  the  carnation  is  no  exaggerated 
metaphor.  We  have  of  course  done  every 
thing  to  render  their  visit  agreeable ;  and  the 
fineness  of  the  weather  and  sociability  of  the 
company  happening  to  be  stopping  here,  have 
favoured  our  design ;  but  had  it  been  other- 
wise, had  the  former  been  unpleasant  and  the 
latter  uninteresting,  there  is  so  much  of  mind 
in  Lady  Malverton  and  her  daughter,  as 
would  render  them  independent  of  either  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  enable  them  to  enjoy  a  domes- 
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tic  circle  in  the  library,  with  books  and  work, 
as  well  as  they  could  adorn  a  more  brilliant  one 
in  the  drawing-room,  or  a  gayer  party  out. 

Since  commencing  this,  a  most  delightful  plan 
has  been  resolved  on  for  final  execution.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Damer,  who  have  long  had  a  little 
tour  in  contemplation,  have  been  determined, 
by  De  Meurville's  expressing  his  intention  to 
travel  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  during  the  au^ 
tumn,  to  make  that  their  route  also  ;  and  with 
him,  to  look  at  the  places  rendered  interesting 
by  the  pen  of  the  Scotch  Novelist,  whose  works 
will  be  read  with  redoubled  pleasure  amidst  the 
very  scenes  that  gave  them  birth.  In  Ireland, 
which  they  propose  crossing  to  by  Port  Pa- 
trick, they  first  visit  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
then  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and  Dublin;  from 
which  latter  they  cross  to  London. 

"  All  very  well,"  you  will  (and  may  well 
say),  "  but  what  is  there  in  it  so  delightful  to 
Agnes,  since  it  will  deprive  her  of  De  Meur- 
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ville?''  Nothing  delightful,  indeed,  if  it  did. 
But  no,  Caroline  has  insisted  on  my  accom- 
panying her,  and  we  all  leave  here  the  begin- 
ning of  next  week.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vigers  third  daughter,  Mrs. 
Arlington,  with  her  husband  and  family,  which 
consists  of  a  son  and  daughter,  are  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
and  to  them  we  are  to  have  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. From  what  I  have  heard  of  this  lady, 
I  imagine  she  was  the  beauty  of  the  three  Miss 
Vigers's,  but  made  a  marriage  inferior  to  her 
sisters,  though  respectable,  when  she  married 
Captain  (now  Colonel)  Arlington.  Indeed, 
Lady  Malverton  hinted  as  much  when  she  was 
one  day  speaking  of  her  sister  to  me  :  "  Emily," 
said  she,  "  threw  herself  away;  I  hope,  Agnes, 
you  '11  never  do  any  thing  so  silly :  or  in  haste 
to  become  a  bride,  forget  that  you  also  entail 
being  a  wife." 

Smiling,  I  declared  "  1  never  should."     And 
D  5 
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De  Meurville,  who  was  standing  by,  pronounced 
it  a  pity  "  that  lovers  should  ever  be  married/' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Countess,  laughing,  "  for 
the  credit  of  man,  'twould  be  Avell  they  never 
were.  With  them,  frequently  the  fondness  of 
the  lover  ends  with  the  name ;  and  the  wife  is 
introduced  to  tempers  which  the  mistress  never 
knew." 

"  And  is  not  the  husband  sometimes  similarly 
enlightened,  Lady  Malverton  ?""  asked  De  Meur- 
ville :  "  does  not  he  sometimes  discover  faults 
of  temper,  which  as  a  lover  he  never  guessed 
at  ?" 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Lady  Malverton ;  *'  but 
for  the  most  paic  man's  indifference  first  elicits 
woman's  foibles :  with  possession  of  his  object 
ends  his  excitement  to  please  itj  and  when  that 
object  brings  with  it  (as  a  wife  must)  trouble, 
anxiety,  expense,  he  too  soon  begins  to  prefer 
every  other  to  it." 

"  Ah,  no  !  Lady  Malverton,"  cried  De  Meur- 
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ville  feelingly;  "  every  trouble  she  occasions  him 
must  be  an  additional  endearment,  as  proving 
her  dependence  upon  him  ;  every  anxiety  more 
than  repaid  by  her  love,  and  every  expense  but 
the  due  of  a  creature  who  has  bestowed  on  him 
a  happiness  beyond  all  price  !" 

"  You  talk  like  a  lover,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
smiling. 

"  I  speak  as  I  feel,''  returned  Clifford  ;  "  were 
the  woman  I  loved  suffering  through  poverty, 
I  would  beg  with  her  if  I  could  not  relieve  her  ; 
through  injustice  I  would  defend  her;  from 
unkindness  I  would  protect  her;  and  if  the  world 
forsook  her,  I  would  be  to  her  the  world  !" 

"  To  the  Count  de  Meurville's  wife  then," 
remarked  Lady  Malverton,  "  that  blessing 
would  ever  be  dearest,  for  which  she  was  most 
dependant  on  him  r 

De  Meurville  raised  his  eyes  of  *'  dewy  light"' 
on  me ;  and  I  was  thinking  how  his  romantic 
sentiments  would  please  my  Catharine  :  by  tlie 
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bye,  you  are  not  unknown  to  him  by  character. 
At  present  he  loves  you  for  my  sake,  but  when 
he  is  acquainted  with  you,  he  will  do  it  for  your 
own.  I  have  sometimes  read  him  parts  of  your 
letters  to  me,  (do  not  be  afraid — he  is  a  very 
lenient  judge)  and  he  conceives  you,  from  them, 
all  that  is  amiable  and  lovely  and  good — all, 
as  I  tell  him,  that  you  are.  Farewell,  my  dearest 
Catharine,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  a  few  days  ; 
and  that  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to  remain 
with  me  during  the  whole  of  our  short  stay 
in  London,  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  you  to  Mr.  Damer,  his  amiable 
wife,  and  the  most  amiable  and  lovely  of  men. 
I  am  ever,  &c.  &c., 

Agnes  Mandeville. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Her  faults  he  knew  not — ^love  is  always  blind, 
But  every  charm  revolved  within  his  mind  ; 
Her  tender  age,  her  form  divinely  fair. 
Her  easy  motion,  her  attractive  air. 
Her  sweet  behaviour,  her  enchanting  face. 
Her  moving  softness,  and  majestic  grace." 


Thp:  beginning  of  January  found  the  Mal- 
vertons  and  Mandevilles  in  London  ;  the  latter 
come  up  as  usual  for  their  winter  campaign,  the 
former  to  make  preparations  for  going  to  India ; 
the  Countess  having  received  letters  from  her 
husband,  expressing  his  wish  that  she  and  her 
daughters  should  join  him  in  the  East. 

Since  coming  to  town,  Lady  Georgiana  had 
been  paid  great  attention  by  the  Marquess  of 
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Glenallan  (uncle  to  that  Mr.  Douglas  who 
stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Abbeville  during  the 
summer) ;  and  the  Countess  began  seriously  to 
reflect  whether,  if  he  should  make  proposals  for 
her  daughter,  it  would  not  be  for  the  happiness 
of  the  latter  to  accept  them.  His  Lordship  was 
certainly  more  than  double  her  age ;  plain  in 
person,  and  weak  in  character.  But  to  his 
elevated  rank  he  united  an  Indian  fortune 
and  incomparable  temper ;  and  if  marrying  at 
eighteen  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl  to 
a  man  little  calculated  to  inspire  love,  however 
he  might  gratitude  and  esteem,  was  a  sacrifice, 
it  was  one  better  to  be  made  than  to  take  her  to 
a  climate  with  which  her  delicate  constitution 
could  not  long  contend,  or  leave  her  unmarried 
in  England,  where,  whether  she  was  in  the  re- 
tirement which  residing  with  Lady  Malverton's 
friends  would  have  afforded,  or  mixing  in  the 
gayer  scenes  of  life,  she  would  be  exposed  to 
dangers  which,  as  Lord  Glenallan's  wife,  slie 
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would  be  at  least  preserved  from.  Impressed 
with  these  convictions,  and  finding  Georgiana  in 
no  way  averse  to  the  Marquess,  Lady  Malver- 
ton,  after  many  struggles  between  her  parental 
and  prudential  feelings,  at  last  determined  on 
answering  favourably  the  application  for  her 
daughter's  hand,  which  it  was  no  way  doubt- 
ful Lord  Glenallan  waited  but  opportunity 
to  make.  He  was  constantly  at  Malverton 
House,  sometimes  with  a  request  to  Lady 
Georgiana  and  her  sister  to  ride  with  him 
in  the  Park,  at  other  times  to  inquire  after 
their  health,  if  they  had  been  up  late  the  night 
before,  but  more  frequently  with  no  apparent 
object  at  all,  but  to  look  at  Georgiana,  whose 
very  presence  seemed  to  make  him  happy.  Of 
his  partiality  for  the  young  lady  there  was 
equally  discussion  in  the  hall  and  drawing- 
room,  as  a  letter  from  the  Marquess's  own  man 
to  a  fellow-servant  in  the  country  will  prove. 
After  writing  on  different    subjects,   he  says. 
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"  But  Tom,  I  have  not  yet  told  you  the  best 
piece  of  news ;  which  is,  that  my  Lord  is  cer- 
tainly a-going  to  be  married,  and  to  the  love- 
liest young  lady  you  ever  in  your  life  saw :  he 
is,  to  my  thinking,  comely  enough;  but  she^ 
why,  when  she  appears,  it  is  like  the  rising  of 
the  sun  on  the  blue  mountains  of  Glenallan ! 
And  so  affable  and  so  kind  as  she  is  !  'Twas 
but  the  other  day,  as  my  Lord  was  handing 
her,  beautifully  dressed,  to  her  carriage,  she 
turned  to  me,  who  was  standing  near,  and  in- 
quired how  my  cold  was,  when  I  never  guessed 
she  knew  of  my  having  one  at  all.  So  I  bowed 
and  thanked  her  Ladyship,  and  told  her  as 
how  it  was  better.  And  my  Lord  laughed,  and 
said  London  didn't  agree  with  me :  and  then 
told  her,  without  caring  for  me  to  hear,  though 
I  did,  that  I  was  his  most  faithful  servant, 
and  he  couldn't  do  without  me.  '  I  hope,'  says 
she,  smiling  like  an  angel,  '  that  he  '11  soon  be 
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your  Georgiana's  also."*     And  my  Lord  looked 
in  good  faith  as  if  he  hoped  it  too,  and  he  put 
her  into  the  carriage,  and  told  her  it  depended 
on  her.     Now  would  you  believe  it,  Thomas, 
sweet  and  amiable  as  Lady  Georgiana  is,  there 
are  some  of  our  people  here,  unkind  enough  to 
say  that  the  hour  in  which  ray  Lord  first  saw 
her  will  prove  the  most  unhappy  he  ever  knew. 
But  they  wouldn't  say  it  had  they  ever  seen  her 
as  1  have,  when  I  Ve  been  over  at  Malverton 
House,    sitting   for   a   whole   evening   by    the 
side  of  my  Lord,  when  younger  gentlemen  and 
handsomer  gentlemen  have  been  soliciting  her 
to  dance;  and  when  my  Lady  Alicia,  her  sister, 
but  not  half  so  handsome  as  herself,  has  been 
dancing  and  flirting.     No ;   while  she  looks  so 
innocent,  I  cannot  but  believe  her  amiable;  and 
though  she  has  no  fortune,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, for  my  Lord  has  more  than  enough 
for  her  and  himself :  and  I  hope  I  shall  yet  see 
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her   mistress  of  the   bonny   braes    of  Glenal- 
lan. 

No  more  at  present  from,  dear  Tom, 
Yours,  &c.  &c. 

Arthur  M^  Culloch. 

From  the  Marquess  of  Glenallan  to  the  Earl  of 
Arabin. 
My  dear  Lord, 
Every  thing  is  going  on  prosperously  in  this 
quarter :   the  lovely  Georgiana  has  consented  to 
be  mine,  and  I  am  the  happiest  of  men  !    Were 
it  possible  that  you  and  your  sweet  sister,  Lady 
Isabel,  could   come   up  to   town,    how  happy 
should  we  be  to  have  you  present  at  our  wed- 
ding.    If  that  is  impossible,   I   shall  certainly 
comply  with  your  request,  and  make  to  Arabin 
Castle  one  of  our  first  visits,  as  it  will  be  one 
of  our  most  agreeable.     You  are  right  in  ima- 
gining that  the  future  Marchioness- of  Glenallan 
would  grace  the  halls  of  Holy  rood  ;  but  wrong 
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in  supposing  that  my  Georgiana  will  not  inji- 
nitely  prefer  retirement  in  the  shades  of  Glen- 
allan.  To  the  latter,  by  the  bye,  we  shall  set 
off  on  the  day  we  are  married,  and  remain  at 
it  for  a  few  days.  Douglas,  who  is  probably 
to  meet  us  there,  will  no  longer  find  in  me  the 
indefatigable  sportsman,  willing  to  follow  him 
from  daybreak  to  nightfall,  over  hill  and  dale, 
with  my  gun  and  dogs ;  but  the  happy  and  at- 
tentive husband,  enjoying  with  his  present  wife, 
all  that  felicity  he  once  believed  buried  in  the 
grave  of  his  late  one. 

In  haste  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 
Yours,  &c.  &c. 

Glenallan. 

From    Ladij    Georgiana    Granville     to    Miss 
M"  Dougal 

My  dear  Juliet, 
You   have  probably  heard  first  from  every 
one  else,  what,  as  most  concerning,  you  ought  to 
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have  heard  first  from  me ;  namely,  that  I  am 
going  to  be  married.  To  tell  you  what  com- 
menced my  conquest  of  Lord  Glenallan's  heart, 
I  cannot ;  for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
only  aware  of  what  concluded  it, — my  appear- 
ance when  dressed  in  the  likeness  of  an  Angel. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  which,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  decided  my  future  des- 
tiny, I  had  playfully  appealed  to  him  to  fix 
the  character  I  should  assume  at  a  fancy  ball 
in  the  evening.  He  determined  in  favour  of 
that  of  an  Angel ;  and  as  I  observed  every  one 
appeared  in  the  character  most  opposite  to  her 
own,  I  made  no  objection  to  it ;  but,  dressed  in 
muslin,  with  a  sky-blue  scarf  floating  through 
my  hair,  (which,  carelessly  confined,  hung  in 
ringlets  about  my  shoulders,)  descended  at  ten 
o'^clock  to  the  drawing-room,  expecting  to  find 
my  mother,  sister,  &c.  waiting  my  coming  to 
depart,  when,  instead  of  them  or  any  one  else, 
I  found   alone,  extended  on  the  sofa,  with  no 
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light  in  the  room  but  what  the  fire  afforded — 
Lord  Glenallan. 

"  You  beautiful,  divine  creature  V  exclaimed 
he,  springing  up  and  throwing  himself  before 
me ;  "  can  heaven  itself  produce  your  proto- 
type? No,  not  heaven  or  earth:  and  learn, 
all  perfect  woman  !  that  you  are,  and  have 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  been  dearer 
to  me  than  either/'' 

"  Rise,  rise,  my  Lord,"  cried  I ;  "  it  is  a 
fellow-creature  you  address,  and  this  language 
is  impious." 

"  Never,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  till  your  lips 
have  decided  my  fate — till  this  hand  by  reject- 
ing mine  has  made  me  the  most  miserable,  or 
by  accepting,  the  most  happy  of  men." 

I  scarce  knew  what  to  reply :  I  believe  I 
told  him  that  if  he  could  gain  my  mother's 
consent,  he  need  not  despair  of  her  daughter's. 

Whatever  I  said,  it  was  sufficient  to  throw 
him  into  raptures,  which  were  fortunately  in- 
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terrupted  by  the  entrance  of  my  grandmamma, 
the  Countess  Dowager,  and  AHcia  :  the  former 
in  character  of  Meg  Merrihes,  which  her  tall, 
bony  figure  and  marked  features  well  enabled 
her  to  personify ;  the  latter  somewhat  similarly 
attired,  but  representing  a  youthful  Gipsey. 
My  mother  and  uncle  soon  joined  us ;  one 
dressed  as  a  Nun,  the  other  as  a  Jew,  and  we 
set  out  for  the  ball.  While  there,  I  might  in 
reality  have  passed  for  an  Angel,  or  some  un- 
earthly thing,  for  all  my  thoughts  were  ab- 
stracted from  the  scene  around  me;  and  my 
prospects  as  the  wife  elect  of  Lord  Glenallan 
alone  occupied  my  imagination.  Among  a 
thousand  others,  I  saw  the  Mandevilles  there, 
the  girls  as  Circassian  Slaves,  their  mother  as  a 
Sultana.  The  gentlemen  of  their  party  were 
not  in  character,  at  least  the  Count  de  Meur- 
ville  and^  two  Mr.  Mandevilles  were  not :  whe- 
ther they  had  more  in  their  train  I  cannot  tell. 
The  former  is  certainly   the   most  interesting 
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of  men.  "  Oh,  that  he  were  Lord  Glenallan  or 
I  Agnes  Mandeville  V'  I  could  not  help  inwardly 
exclaiming ;  as  the  latter,  with  the  Count,  came 
up  to  speak  to  me.  De  Meurville,  looking  as 
he  always  does,  so  dignified,  and  yet  so  mild — 
she  so  artless  and  yet  so  lovely  !  Ah  !  Juliet, 
he  is  the  kind  of  man  with  whom  I  am  con- 
vinced I  could  be  happy  in  any  country  ;  while 
with  the  Marquess  I  shall  only  enjoy  myself  in 
that  which  is  the  centre  of  his  consequence  and 
mine. 


I  continue  my  letter,  after  having  thrown  it 
aside  for  a  few  days,  but  only  to  make  a  short 
addition  before  concluding  it.  My  time  is  com- 
pletely taken  up  in  preparations  for  my  mar- 
riage, which  is  to  be  solemnized  this  day  fort- 
night. The  royal  personages  who  presided  at 
my  birth  will  grace  my  nuptials ;  and  the 
hand  of  the  King  of  England  will  give  away 
her  whom  the  lip  s  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  first 
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named.  Yesterday  I  sat  for  the  last  time  for 
my  picture,  which  makes  me  out  a  thousand 
times  handsomer  than  I  really  am  (though  of 
course  not  half  so  handsome  as  I  appear  in 
Lord  Glenallan's  eyes).  This  morning,  I,  with 
my  mother,  sister,  &c.,  spent  entirely  at  Ham- 
let's arranging  about  the  setting  of  my  dia- 
monds :  under  mine,  I  now  include  those  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Marchioness  of  Glenallan  ; 
as  well  as  those  which  were  presented  by  the 
Prince  at  my  birth  ;  altogether  they  form  a 
magnificent  collection.  Apropos  to  the  for- 
mer ;  she  may  have  been  very  good,  but  I  great- 
ly suspect,  a  very  dowdy,  spiritless  sort  of  per- 
sonage. All  things  shall  be  widely  different 
under  my  administration,  to  what  they  were 
under  her's.  Glenallan  Castle  shall  no  longer  in 
sullen,  silent  dignity  be  illuminated  with  set- 
ting suns,  or  shall  melancholy,  desolate  gal- 
leries revibrate  the  passing  footstep. — No, 
every  sun   shall   shine   on   festivity   and  joy  1 
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Every  day  shall  be  delightful — every  night  a 
jubilee  !  The  halls  shall  ring  to  dancing  !  And 
the  woods  to  the  cries  of  the  huntsmen  ! 

"  I'll  call  on  Echo  to  rejoice." 

Farewell,  my  dearest  Juliet ;  when  next  you 
hear  of,  or  see  me,  it  will  probably  be  as  Lady 
Glenallan,  but  whether   bearing  that,   or   any 
other  name,  I  shall  ever  be  the  same  to  you. 
Believe  me,  &c.  &c. 

Georgiana  Granville."" 
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"  Did  I  not  hear  him,  as  he  presf? 
The  frail-fond  trembler  to  a  breast, 
Which  she  had  doom'd  to  sin  and  strife, 
Call  her,— think  what  ?— his  life  !     His  life  ! 
Yes — such  thq  love-taught  name,  the  first 
That  ruin'd  man  to  woman  gave." 

Moore. 

"  I  NEVER  saw  white  moss-roses  before,'' 
said  De  Meurville,  as  on  the  morning  of  the 
masquerade  he  was  indolently  leaning  against 
the  chimney-piece  in  the  Mandevilles'  drawing- 
room  ;  and  looking  at  some  Agnes  wore  in  her 
bosom.*" 

"  You  are  in  love  with  these  flowers,"  ob- 
served she,  carelessly  taking  them  from  her 
dress  to  give  him ;  ''  you  have  done  nothing 
but  notice  them  since  you  came  in.     They  are 
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a  few  my  brother,  who  breakfasted  in  the  coun- 
try this  morning,  brought  me.  I  suppose  they 
were  reared  in  a  hot-house." 

"  I  'm  in  love,  Agnes,"  said  De  Meurville, 
throwing  himself  on  the  sofa,  "  with  her  whom 
those  flowers  adorn ;  with  her  who  wants  not 
adornment  to  be  more  lovely  and  beautiful 
than  my  imagination  could  have  pictured  a 
woman,  or  my  fondest  wishes  believed  her." 

"  ClifFord,"  cried  she,  with  that  sweet  and 

*•  Self -betraying  air, 
Which  women  loved  and  flatter'd,  love  to  wear,* 

"  Have  you  forgotten  so  soon  the  lecture  I 
gave  you  the  other  evening  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  he  with  a  sigh ;  "  but 
though  it  was  very  eloquent,  it  was  very  inap- 
plicable ;  for  I  never  did  nor  ever  could  flatter 
you.     All  that  I  say  is,  must  be  truth." 

"  Well !  don't  talk  of  me  at  all  then,"  said  Ag- 
nes, "  or  I  shall  be  afraid  to  be  alone  with  you." 

"  You,  and  you  only,  Agnes,"  replied  De 
E  2 
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Meurville,  looking  down  at  an  apron  she  was 
spangling,  "  occupy  my  thoughts,  whether  when 
we  are  alone  together,  or  mixing  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowded  assembly.  Engaged  in  the  latter, 
I  can  but  look  at  you,  love  you,  attend  to  your 
most  triflmg  wants ;  but  why,  when  enjoying 
the  former,  should  I  be  debarred  of  speaking 
to  you  of  yourself,  from  telling  you  how  dear 
you  are  to  me ;  that  if  you  are  charming  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  you  are  more, — oh,  how 
much  more! — in  mine." 

"  Ask  your  own  heart,  De  Meurville,'*  said 
she,  "  why  I  debar  you  from  that,  or  any 
other  pleasure  it  is  in  my  power  to  afford  you." 

He  was  silent. 

''  Let  us,"  said  she,  removing  the  hand  with 
which  he  was  gently  endeavouring  to  disengage 
her  from  her  work,  "  let  us  talk  on  some  other 
subject : — shall  you  come  with  us  to  the  mas- 
querade this  evening?" 
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"  No,  I  think  not ;  I  dine  out.  Besides,*' 
added  he,  playfully,  "  if  I  did,  you  VI  be  out  of 
character  in  being  a  Slave.  /  should  rather  go 
as  one,  and  my  Agnes  as  a  Princess.'" 

"  Oh  !  you  wouldn't  answer  for  a  slave," 
said  she,  in  the  same  tone;  "  you  'd  be  too  proud 
for  that." 

"  Was  I  ever  proud  to  you .?"  asked  De 
Meurville,  fondly. 

"  No,  not  to  me,  certainly,"  said  Agnes, 
and  she  sighed. 

"  Tell  me,"  cried  Clifford,  "  have  you  the 
slightest,  remotest  wish  that  I  should  go,  and  I 
will,  were  it  only  to  watch  over  and  protect 
you." 

"  I  think  you  may  as  well,'"'  said  she,  with  as- 
sumed indifterence,  "  for  it  may  amuse  you  ;  and 
your  being  in  or  out  of  character,  is  immaterial. 
My  brothers  will  be  the  latter,  Mr.  Darner 
merely  a  domino.'' 
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«  And  his  wife  ?" 

"  Oh  !  poor  Caroline  is  frightened  at  the 
idea  of  going  at  all,  and  wants  to  stay  at 
home." 

"  Apropos  to  her,"  said  the  Count  de  Meur- 
ville ;  "  I  was  glad,  Agnes,  you  did  not  take 
part  with  those  who  were  laughing  at  her  the 
other  evening,  when  she  had  left  the  room." 

*'  I  must  be  very  ungrateful/'  observed  she, 
"  if  I  had,  if  I  ever  could  again,  after  her  kind- 
ness to  me  during  our  late  journey." 

*'  The  woman  is  mistaken,"  said  the  Count 
De  Meurville,  seriously;  "whoever  thinks  to 
rise  by  depreciating  another — mistaken,  indeed  ! 
if  'tis  man  she  seeks  to  please.  But,  Agnes,  I 
must  bid  you  farewell,"  added  he,  rising  quick- 
ly; "I  made  an  appointment  to  call  on  a  gen- 
tleman at  four,  and 'tis  just  that  hour  now:  I 
had  no  idea  of  its  being  so  late  : — 

*  With  thee  conversing,  1  forget  all  time.'  " 

"  Well,  may  we  reckon  on  seeing  you  in  the 
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evening?"  inquired  she,  as  she  extended  her 
hand  to  meet  his. 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly  !  wherever  you  are  will 
be  my  attraction.  In  the  meantime,  remember 
me  to  your  mother  and  sisters  :  they  have  had 
a  fine  morning  for  driving."  So  saying,  the 
Count  de  Meurville  left  her,  and  Agnes  went 
to  the  window  to  look  at  him  as  he  walked 
down  the  street. 

The  autumnal  excursion  had  fully  enlighten- 
ed Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darner  as  to  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  Agnes  and  the  Count  de  Meur- 
ville for  each  other;  and  having  no  interest 
in  either  betraying  or  encouraging  their  attach- 
ment, it  had  every  opportunity  for  increase  and 
developement,  which  being  constantly  thrown 
together  (sometimes  in  the  most  romantic  si- 
tuations, at  all  times  in  the  most  unreserved 
and  familiar)  could  produce.  Mr.  Damer, 
with  the  thoughtlessness  and  generosity  of 
youth,  considered  nothing  but  love  of  impor- 
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tance  in  married  life,  and  the  idea  of  sepa- 
rating lovers,  because  their  union  would  occa- 
sion the  loss  of  fortune  on  one  side  and  the 
breaking  of  a  vow  on  the  other,  he  would  have 
laughed  at  as  absurd ;  and  Mrs.  Damer, 
though  she  might  have  been  necessitated  to 
bear,  could  not  be  supposed  so  insensible  to 
the  unkindness  she  had  experienced  since  her 
introduction  into  the  Mandeville  family,  as  to 
exert  herself  in  averting  an  event  which  she 
thought  it  very  justifiable  to  presume  Lady 
Mandeville  might  have  foreseen,  when  she 
threw  so  completely  in  the  way  of  her  daugh- 
ter, a  man  interesting  and  accomplished  as 
the  Count  de  Meurville. 

The  masquerade  to  which  the  Mandevilles  went 
in  the  evening,  and  at  which  Lady  Georgiana 
appeared  in  the  character  of  an  Angel,  presented 
the  usual  motley  assemblage  of  figures.  Here 
a  Flower-girl  persecuted  you  with  her  nosegays ; 
there  a  Watchman  stunned  you  with  his  loud 
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vociferations  of  the  hour.  Sometimes  you  were 
haunted  by  a  Fortune-teller,  pertinaciously  in- 
sisting on  acquainting  you  with  your  destiny, 
at  others  dodged  by  a  Pedlar  displaying  his 
pack.  Now  a  whining  Beggar  solicited  your 
charity  ;  and  now  a  Sultana  almost  set  you  on 
fire  as  she  passed  in  a  blaze  of  jewellery. 

But  it  was  a  figure  far  different  from  the  lat- 
ter, and  unlike  the  former,  that  attracted,  and 
from  the  moment  of  attracting,  engrossed  the 
attention  of  Agnes  Mandeville.  It  was  that  of 
a  woman,  short,  masked,  and  possessing  a  voice 
whose  shrill,  sepulchral  tones  were  exerted  in  the 
execution  of  some  sea-songs  and  dying  confes- 
sions, which  she  continued  to  scream  about  the 
room. 

From  the  moment  of  her  entrance,  Agnes 
found  herself  the  object  of  the  Ballad-singer's 
particular  notice.  At  first  she  disregarded  it, 
and  attributed  it  to  the  peculiarity  of  her  own 
costume;  but  then  each  of  her  sisters  were 
E  5 
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equally  striking,  and  they  were  disregarded. 
What  this  could  mean  she  knew  not ;  but  she 
was  glad  to  take  the  arm  of  De  Meurville,  who 
presently  joined  their  party  in  company  with 
another  gentleman. 

"  The  Miss  Mandevilles  in  chains ;  and  de- 
servedly r  cried  the  latter  ;  whom  the  disguise  of 
a  friar's  cowl  and  cloak  did  not  prevent  them 
from  recognizing  as  Colonel  Blomberg.  "  I  am 
not  sorry  to  see  those  conquered  themselves 
who  so  often  conquered  others."" 

''But  I  am  surprized,"  cried  Lady  Mande- 
ville,  "  to  see  you  performing  saint  who  have 
so  often  played  sinner." 

*'  Oh,  every  one  is  reforming  now  ;  and  I 
among  the  number." 

*«  Thou  doest  well,  friend,"  said  a  Quaker,  as 
she  passed. 

"  But  thou  hast  done  better,  friend,  I  sus- 
pect," returned  the  Friar ;  "  thou  hast  no  need 
for  repentance.'' 
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"  Can  you,  and  you,  and  you  say  that?" 
sung  the  ballad-singer  abruptly,  as  she  rushed 
through  their  party. 

"  Confound  the  old  hag,''  cried  Sidney ; 
"  what  does  she  mean  .?" 

"Ask  him,  ask  her!"  said  the  woman,  look- 
ing back  with  a  wild  and  satanic  smile  at  the 
Count  de  Meurville  and  Agnes. 

"Foolish  woman!""  said  the  former,  laughing. 
But  the  latter  trembled  so,  that  De  Meurville 
asked  her  aside,  if  she  supposed  it  "a  voice 
from  Vienna .?" 

"  It  is  a  voice,*"  returned  Agnes,  as  she,  the 
Count,  and  Madelina  took  a  turn  about  the 
room,  "  that  penetrates  to  my  heart." 

*'  Yes,  the  woman 's  a  great  bore,"  observed 
Miss  Mandeville  carelessly;  as  with  her  black 
eyes  glaring  through  her  mask,  the  ballad-sin- 
ger crossed  them,  chanting  a  low  and  gloomy 
death-song.    "But  see  those  admirable  figures  !"" 
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added  she,  pointing  to  a  Jew  and  a  Sailor  who 
stood  in  converse. 

"  If  Mr.  Douglas  is  in  England,"  said  Agnes, 
^'  that  Sailor  is  he.'' 

"'  And  if  he  is  not  ?''  said  the  Count  de  Meur- 
ville. 

"  Why,  then  it  is  the  person  in  the  world 
most  like  him." 

"  There  is  one,""  said  Miss  Mandeville,  look- 
ing at  I^ady  Georgiana,  "  whom  no  one  in  the 
world  is  like ;  who  is  the  very  divinity  she  is 
personifying. 

"  It  can't  be  said,'*  observed  a  distracted 
Poet,  as  he  overheard  her  remark, 

*  That  fools  rush  in  where  angels  dare  not  tread.' " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Miss  Mandeville,  as  they 
stopped  to  speak  to  Lady  Georgiana. 

"  I  'm  looking  for  my  mother,"  observed  her 
Ladyship,  laughing ;  "  Lord  Glenallan  tells  me 
she  has  changed  her  dress." 
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"  You  've  a  fortune-teller  beside  you,"  said 
the  Count  de  Meurville ;  "  perhaps  she  '11  assist 
you  in  the  discovery." 

*'  Let  me  first  introduce  her  as  Lady  Alicia 
Granville,  to  you  and  your  companions,  and 
then  try  her  skill  in  necromancy,"  returned 
Lady  Georgiana. 

"  You  do  well  to  introduce  her,  indeed,''  said 
Miss  Mandeville;  "  I  shouldn't  have  recognized 
your  sister  disguised  by  a  mask." 

*'  You  'd  be  at  a  still  greater  loss  to  recog- 
nize her  mother,"  observed  Lord  Glenallan, 
"  though  I  '11  give  you  a  clue  by  saying  she  's 
in  our  neighbourhood." 

"  Provoking  man  !"  cried  Lady  Alicia  play- 
fully ;  "  can't  you  point  her  out  ?" 

"  She  is  not,  surely,''  said  Miss  Mandeville, 
"  that  figure  in  the  red  cloak?  personifying,  I 
believe,  Meg  Merrilies.'' 

.    "  Oh,  no  ;  that 's  my  youthful  grandmamma,"* 
replied  Lady  AHcia. 
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While  the  two  parties  continued  engaged  in 
conversation,  Agnes  alone,  as  she  hung  on  the 
arm  of  her  lover,  was  silently  and  thoughtful- 
ly observing  the  conduct  of  the  Ballad-singer; 
who,  though  she  affected  to  be  engrossed  in  sing- 
ing and  hawking  the  songs  contained  in  her  bas- 
ket, was  watching  the  Count  de  MeurviUe  and 
Agnes  with  an  attention  and,  as  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  the  expression  of  her  eyes  and 
mouth  (which  the  mask  left  displayed)  a  ma- 
lignity the  most  remarkable.  Wild  as  was  the 
conjecture,  the  idea  that  it  might  be  Annette 
Dettinghorffe  would  frequently  cross  the  mind 
of  Agnes.  The  former  might  have  heard  of,  or 
suspect  the  Count  de  Meurville's  attachment 
in  England,  and  have  come  over  to  judge  of 
its  truth.  Annette  answered  in  person,  from  all 
accounts,  to  the  woman  before  her,  and  in 
mind  she  had  often  heard  her  pronounced  ca- 
pable of  any  exertion.  There  was  a  foreign  ac- 
cent in  her  voice  which  favoured  the  idea  ;  and 
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De  Meurville's  not  discovering  her,  in  no  way 
destroyed  it,  for  be  was  engaged  in  talking 
and  laugliing  with  every  one  else.  The  more 
Agnes  looked  at  the  Ballad-singer,  the  more 
were  her  suspicions  confirmed.  It  was  no  com- 
mon gaze  returned  hers ;  it  was  no  friendly 
smile  beheld  her  evident  agitation :  it  was  such 
a  gaze  and  such  a  smile  as  Satan  wore  when  he 
beheld  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  ;  and  Agnes 
sunk  beneath  its  dire  expression.  But  her  fears 
amounted  to  terror,  when  walking  across  the 
room  with  the  Count  De  Meurville,  the  Ballad- 
singer  suddenly  brushed  closely  beside  her,  and 
Avhispered  "  Annette  !""  She  started ;  and  by 
her  emotion  recalled  the  Count,  whose  attention 
had  been  arrested  by  the  entrance  of  some 
figures  grotesquely  dressed. 

"  You  are  faint,  you  are  ill  !'*  said  he  quickly, 
seeing  her  pale  as  ashes ;  "  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?     Let  us  leave  this  room."" 
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"  I  wish  I  had  never  entered  it,""  returned  she 
faintly. 

"  Has  any  thing,  has  any  one  alarmed  you, 
my  love  ?"  asked  he  fondly,  as  they  went  out  on 
a  lighted  gallery. 

''  Oh !  that  woman,  De  Meurville/*  cried 
Agnes,  in  a  voice  of  terror,  "  how  she  looked 
at  me,  how  she  looked  at  you !  I  shall  never, 
never  forget  it.  And  her  voice — oh  !  that  I 
had  never  heard  it." 

'*  What  woman,  my  angel  ?""  inquired  he  as 
they  turned  into  an  apartment  which  opened 
from  the  gallery.  "  Is  it  that  horrible  Ballad- 
singer  who  has  frightened  you  so." 

"  She  has  almost  deprived  me  of  reason,"  said 
Agnes,  as  she  and  Clifford  hung  over  the  fire- 
place ;  "  I  wish  I  was  at  home— I  wish  I  had 
never  come  here." 

*'  My  life,  my  love  !"  exclaimed  De  Meur- 
ville. 
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"  Your  life,  your  love !"  repeated  a  voice 
behind  them. 

"  She  is  there,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  scream ; 
and  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Count  de  Meurville. 

He  turned  quickly  round — "  Begone,  for 
Heaven's  sake  !"  he  cried,  to  the  Ballad-singer, 
who  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  room  ; 
"  you  are  destroying  this  lady's  peace." 

"  Your  life,  your  love,"  said  the  woman,  in 
low  and  ominous  accents,  "  shall  live  to  loathe 
your  very  name  !"  And  so  saying  she  quitted 
the  room. 

*'  First  must  she  loathe  her  own,"  murmured 
Agnes,  faintly. 

"  Don't  let  that  fiend  alarm  you,"  said  De 
Meurville  ;  "  she  's  mad,  I  believe,"  he  added, 
smiling,  and  trying  to  rally  her  spirits. 

Agnes  affected  to  believe  so  too,  not  wishing 
to  infuse  into  De  Meurville's  mind   the  suspi- 
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cions  which  racked  her  own,  for  they  might 
be  unfounded,  and  if  on  investigation  they 
proved  to  be,  it  would  but  convey  to  her  lover 
the  mortifying  conviction  of  her  conscience 
accusing  her  of  some  impropriety  in  her  con- 
duct towards  him,  by  having  conjured  up  a 
phantom  to  reprove  her  with  it.  And  whether 
it  was  Annette  or  any  one  else  who  had  hitherto 
haunted  her,  when  she  and  De  Meurville  returned 
to  the  room  in  which  the  masquerade  was  held, 
the  person  had  disappeared  ;  never  more,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  to  meet  Agnes,  but  in 
circumstances  the  most  dire  and  distressing 
under  which  woman  could  meet  woman. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


\^Tiat  winning  graces,  what  celestial  mien  ! 
She  moves  a  Goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen.' 


No  lover  was  ever  more  eager  to  obtain  the 
object  of  his  affections  than  Lord  Glenallan  to 
possess  Lady  Georgiana  Granville.  Time  seemed 
eternal  but  when  employed  in  preparations  for 
the  period  which  was  to  render  her  his  ;  amuse- 
ments insipid,  till  they  could  be  enjoyed  with 
her  as  his  wife,  and  mercenary  considerations 
contemptible,  when  the  blessing  to  be  obtained 
was  so  invaluable.  In  short,  he  asked  but  life 
— life  with  Georgiana,  and  imagined,  that  in 
contributing  to  her  happiness  he  should  for  ever 
ensure  his  own.     Mistaken  man  !  he  was  yet  to 
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prove  the  worthlessness  of  the  prize  for  which 
he  panted.  However,  the  day,  the  hour  at 
length  arrived ;  and  Georgiana  assumed  that 
title,  the  possession  of  which  was  to  atone  for 
every  enjoyment  it  did  not  comprehend  in  it- 
self. At  nine  oVlock  her  marriage  was  perform- 
ed in  the  very  apartment  of  Malverton-house, 
which  eighteen  years  ago  had  witnessed  her 
christening,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  awfully 
impressive.  How  many  mingled  emotions  con- 
tended in  the  bosom  of  Lady  Malverton  during 
its  celebration.  How  many  past  scenes,  in  which 
Georgiana  had  been  her  companion,  crowded 
to  her  recollection,  as  if  only  to  enhance  the 
regrets  which  the  prospect  of  the  future  afford- 
ed ;  when  she  would  be  separated  for  years,  if 
not  for  ever,  from  the  daughter  over  whom 
from  infancy  she  had  watched  so  fondly ;  and 
divided  by  oceans,  her  fate  would  become  as 
doubtful  to  her  mother  as  it  was  important. 
From  reflections    such    as   these.   Lady  Mai- 
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verton  was  roused  by  the  whole  room  ring- 
ing in  congratulations  to  the  Marchioness  of 
of  Glenallan  :  and  then  she  would  have  given 
worlds  to  burst  into  tears,  and  embrace  her  once 
more  as  Georgiana  Granville.  But  such  an  ef- 
fusion of  feeling  would  have  been  inadmissible 
— for  royalty  presided;  and  the  Countess  re- 
tired to  her  own  apartment  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ball  which  ensued,  allowed 
her  to  do  it  unobserved.  In  the  meantime 
Lady  Glenallan  admitted  no  such  reflections  to 
alloy  her  happiness ;  but,  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
was  enjoying  the  admiration  and  receiving  the 
compliments  of  all  around  her, — every  attitude 
of  hers  pronounced  more  graceful  than  the  for- 
mer— every  look  more  lovely  than  the  last.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  Marquess  and  Mar- 
chioness, with  Lady  Alicia  Granville,  set  out  for 
Glenallan  Castle  in  Scotland,  to  which,  as  think- 
ing very  highly  of  its  beauties  himself,  the 
Marquess  was  anxious  to  introduce  his  young 
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bride.  The  weather  was  very  fine,  and  Lady 
Glenallan  enjoyed  a  journey  rendered  easy  and 
agreeable  by  every  comfort  and  indulgence 
which  rank,  fortune,  and  a  doating  husband, 
could  bestow.  They  were  met  a  few  miles 
from  the  Castle  by  Mr.  Douglas,  whom  business 
had  called  from  London  about  the  period  of 
his  uncle's  marriage,  but  who  had  been  in  town 
a  short  time  preceding,  and  at  the  masquerade, 
when  he  was  recognized  by  one  of  the  Miss 
Mandevilles. 

"  I  have  just  dispersed,"  cried  Douglas, 
after  shaking  hands  with  the  Marchioness  and 
Lady  Alicia,  "  a  parcel  of  people  who  were 
assembled  a  little  farther  on,  with  the  intention 
of  taking  the  horses  from  the  carriage;  they 
were  armed  with  ropes,  &c.  for  the  purpose : 
and  I  thanked  them  in  your  and  Lady  Glen- 
allan's  name  for  the  kindness  they  proposed, 
but  I  knew  you  would  dispense  with  the  per- 
formance.'' 
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"  You  did  well,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  we 
would  much  rather  proceed  without  delay.  In- 
deed, I  am  afraid,"  added  he,  looking  fondly  at 
his  bride,  who,  muffled  up  in  beautiful  furs,  had 
sunk  back  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  "  that 
Georgiana  is  nearly  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
cold  as  it  is." 

The  Marchioness,  with  a  languid  smile,  dis- 
claimed being  so;  and  Mr.  Douglas,  after  in- 
forming her  that  Lady  Penelope  (alluding  to 
his  aunt)  would  have  tea  and  coffee  ready  to 
refresh  her,  rode  back  to  the  Castle  to  announce 
their  coming. 

It  was  a  clear,  starry  night  at  the  latter  end 
of  February,  on  which  the  travellers  entered 
Glenallan ;  and  passing  through  its  dark  um- 
brageous shades,  with  no  noise  to  disturb  the 
stillness  which  prevailed,  but  the  hooting  of 
owls  and  the  dashing  of  torrents.  Lady  Glen- 
allan felt  impressions  of  sadness  she  was  at  a 
loss  to  account  for.     And  the  trifling  conver- 
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sation  kept  up  between  her  husband  and  sister 
seemed  irrelevant  to  the  majesty  of  Nature,  as 
it  was  uncongenial  to  the  elevation  of  her  own 
feelings.     But  in  a  few  minutes  they  stopped 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Castle,  and  lights,  noise, 
and   bustle   dissipated  these  ideas.      The  hall 
was  lined  with  servants,  all  anxious  to  welcome 
the  return  of  their  master ;  and  those  who  had 
not   seen,  to  behold  the  far-famed   beauty  of 
his  bride.   Somewhat  exhausted  by  the  journey, 
but  beautiful  and  interesting,  Lady  Glenallan, 
hanging   on   the  arm  of   her  husband,  passed 
like  a   princess  through    the   admiring  group, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  Marquess  to  Lady 
Penelope  Douglas,  his  maiden  sister,  who,  stiff 
as  buckram,  stood  at  the  door  of  an  apartment 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.     This  lady  had 
been  very  averse  to  the  idea  of  her  brother's 
marrying)  and   consequently  prepared  to  meet 
his  bride  with  no  very  partial  eyes.     But  Lady 
Glenallan    would   have    disarmed    a    demon's 
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wrath,  while  looks  were  her  pleaders,  and  even 
the  frozen  heart  of  Lady  Penelope  was  soften- 
ed on  beholding  her.  She  no  longer  wondered 
at  her  brother's  infatuation,  however  she  might 
regret  it,  and  wished  his  wife  "  welcome,  most 
welcome,  to  Glenallan  Castle." 

Assembled  in  a  comfortable  room,  and  around 
a  blazing  fire,  the  evening  passed  cheerfully 
away.  Lady  Penelope,  aware  that  her  future 
residence  at  the  Castle,  and  enjoyment  of  its 
comforts,  would  entirely  depend  on  the  pleasure 
of  its  new  mistress,  was  from  policy  inclined  to 
make  herself  agreeable.  Lady  Alicia,  who  as 
the  sister  of  Lady  Glenallan,  appeared  a  plain 
woman,  but  who,  as  almost  any  one  else's 
would  have  passed  for  a  pretty  one,  was  lively 
and  pleasant;  the  Marquess,  of  course  the 
happiest  of  men,  and  Douglas,  high  in  health 
and  spirits,  laughed  and  talked  at  and  on  any 
subject.  For  Lady  Glenallan  he  was  drawing 
an  animated  sketch  of  the  desertion  of  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  she  was  come  into,  when  his  uncle 
stopped  him  with — "  Come,  come,  Douglas,  you 
shan't  frighten  her  with  this  gloomy  description 
of  yours." 

The  Marchioness  smiled.  "  Unfortunately 
for  its  succeeding  in  frightening  me,"  said  she, 
"  Mr.  Douglas  once  drew  so  bright  a  picture  of 
the  beauties  of  Glenallan,  as  to  convince  me  that 
the  person  who  could  enjoy  them  would  never 
wish  to  stray  beyond  them.*' 

"  How  little  I  then  thought,"  observed  Dou- 
glas, in  a  tone  of  retrospection,  "  that  that  person 
would  ever  be  you !  How  little  I  could  have 
hoped  it ! "  he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

The  Marchioness  and  Lady  Ah'cia,  feeling 
themselves  fatigued  after  their  journey,  early 
made  a  movement  for  retiring,  and  Lady  Pene- 
lope conducted  them  to  their  apartments  by 
staircases  and  galleries  so  grand  as  to  impress 
Lady  Glenallan  with  a  very  magnificent  idea  of 
the  mansion  over  which  she  was  mistress,  and 
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anticipate  with  pleasure  a  survey  of  it  in  the 
morning. 

Without  fatiguing  our  readers  with  an  indi- 
vidual sketch  pf  every  day  passed  by  the  Mar- 
chioness at  Glenallan,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  impressions  she  made  during  the  fort- 
night of  her  residence  there  were  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
condescension  both  of  her  and  of  her  lord.  In  the 
latter  indeed,  as  customary,  it  was  less  remark- 
able ;  but  in  her,  whom  report  had  represented 
possessing  height  of  manner,  and  pride  of  beauty, 
it  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  gratifying.  On 
Sunday,  she  and  the  Marquess,  with  the  rest  of 
the  family,  attended  divine  service  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  invited  the  clergyman  to  return 
with  them  to  dinner.  In  the  evening,  prayers 
were  regularly  conducted  in  the  Castle  chapel, 
during  the  intervals  of  which  Lady  Glenallan 
performed  sacred  music  on  the  organ. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  not  exaggerated  in  his  de- 
r  2 
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scription  of  the  neighbourhood  :  it  was  indeed 
a  most  deserted  one,  and  though  every  family 
within  the   distance    of   twenty  miles  came  to 
wait  on  the  Marchioness,  their  number  did  not 
exceed   five   or  six.     Her   Ladyship   returned 
their  visits   with  all  the  ceremony  and  appen- 
dages  suitable  to  her  exalted  rank  ;    but  her 
greater  delight  was,  when    she  and  her  sister, 
divested   of   formality,   and  the  distinctions  of 
dress,  could  ride  and  walk  about  with  the  Mar- 
quess and  Mr.   Douglas,  among  the  romantic 
scenery  of  and   surrounding  Glenallan  Castle. 
Among  cliffs   and  precipices    and   woods  and 
waterfalls,   she  was  often  amused  to  behold  her- 
self ! — herself,  to  whom  if  it  had  been    a   few 
weeks  ago  foretold  she  would  have  been  there, 
she  would  have    laughed  at  the    supposition. 
From  rambles   such  as  these  they  usually  re- 
turned to  a  late  dinner,  at  which  there  was,  on 
most  days,  the  addition  of  a  few  gentlemen. 
The  morning,  however,  at  length  arrived,  on 
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which  the  terrace  before  Glenallan  exhibited 
formidable  signs  of  preparations  for  departure, 
and  postilions,  trunks,  &c.,  were  seen  in  all  di- 
rections. The  Marchioness,  whose  heart  was 
hitherto  unvitiated  by  the  world,  could  not  leave 
without  regret  a  place  where  she  had  spent 
few  indeed,  but  happy  days ;  and  when  Douglas 
was  leading  her  to  the  carriage,  which  was  to 
convey  her  away  from  it,  she  suddenly  turned 
once  more  to  Lady  Penelope,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  exclaimed,  "  Let  me  bid  3^ou  again  fare- 
well ;  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness  to  me  ; 
no,  never  !  And  farewell !"  she  continued,  look- 
ing around  her  with  streaming  eyes,  "  fare- 
well dear,  lovely  Glenallan  ;  soon,  very  soon, 
will  I  return  to  your  sweet  scenery  V  The 
Marquess  threw  his  arm  around  her,  and  hur- 
ried her  to  the  carriage  ;  Lady  Alicia  followed, 
and  Douglas,  who  was  to  accompany  them  back 
to  town,  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  for- 
ward, while  Lady  Penelope  stood  at  the  hall- 
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door  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  re- 
entered the  Castle  with  a  melancholy  face,  fore- 
boding that  Lady  Glenallan  would  never  return 
to  it  the  unsophisticated  creature  she  left  it. 
No,  she  was  too  beautiful — too  attractive,  to 
render  that  probable — not  to  say  possible.  And 
yet,  if  it  were  otherwise,  she  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  she  left  behind,  be  little  less  than 
an  archangel  ruined. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  He  spoke,  and  attention  watched  his  lips — he  reasoned, 
and  conviction  closed  his  periods." 

Rasselas. 

"  I  AM  come  to  know/'  said  the  Count  de 
Meurville,  as  one  Sunday  evening  he  entered 
the  drawdng-room,  where,  just  come  up  from  the 
dining-parlour,  Lady  Mandeville,  her  daugh- 
ters, and  Mrs.  Darner  were  assembled,  "  if  you 
are  any  of  you  inclined  to  hear  the  Honourable 
and  Rev.  Stapleton  Montfort  preach  to-night  ?" 

''  Certainly,"  said  Lady  Mandeville,  "  if  you 
thought  it  possible  that  we  could  get  in  at  the 
Conduit  chapel,"  where  he  is  to  be  heard. 

"  Oh  !    I  '11  undertake  to  promise  you  shall,'' 
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replied  the  Count ;  "  for  I  know  a  lady  who 
has  a  seat  there,  and  who  will  be  very  happy  to 
accommodate  you." 

"  I  fear  we  shall  be  late,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
looking  at  her  watch  ;  "  however,  some  of  us 
will  put  on  our  things,  and  as  it  is  a  fine  night 
I  think  we  may  walk  there." 

Accordingly,  she,  Madelina,  and  Mrs.  Darner, 
well  muffled  up,  and  escorted  by  the  Count  de 
Meurville,  and  another  gentleman  or  two,  set 
out.  They  found  the  chapel,  as  they  expected, 
crowded  to  the  last  degree ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  made  their  way  to  the  seat  ap- 
pointed, which  was  in  the  gallery.  Prayers 
were  concluding  as  they  entered,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  preacher  appeared.  Every  mur- 
mur of  disturbance  that  had  not  hitherto  ceased 
was  at  this  moment  hushed :  he  possessed  in- 
deed a  form  calculated  to  inspire  awe  in  the 
most  indifferent  beholder ;  eyes  whose  soul- 
searching  expression  seemed  capable  of  reading 
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the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart ;  and  a  voice 
whose  deep  thrilling  accents  must,  for  a  time  at 
least,  arrest  the  most  wandering  imagination,  or 
still  the  most  violent  passions  which  could  dis- 
turb the  human  bosom.  For  the  text  of  his 
discourse,  he  pronounced  the  solemn  words,  ''  I 
know  that  mj  Redeemer  liveth  :"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  though  he  made  the  sup- 
position of  every  one  there  present  entertaining 
this  belief,  of  his  addressing  no  one  unhappy 
enough .  to  doubt  that  his  Saviour  lived,  he 
would  yet  call  their  attention  to  the  uselessness 
of  professing  such  a  belief  if  it  were  uninfiuen- 
cing  to  their  conduct ;  the  inefficacy  of  remem- 
bering Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  if  they  forgot 
that  He  would  also  be  their  Judge.  On  the 
contrary,  he  said,  it  is  in  the  latter  character  we 
should, for  the  most  part,  consider  Him  ;  andthen 
this  vain  delusive  world — this  world,  which  in  its 
happiest  moments,  arrayed  in  its  most  endearing 
joys,  is  but  the  wretched  prototype  of  that  to 
f5 
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which  we  are  hastening — would  have  less  power 
to  attract  us  to  evil ;  we  should  remember  how 
contemptible  it  would  one  day  render  us  in  His 
sight !  in  the  sight  of  men  and  of  angels !  He 
drew  an  animated  picture  of  the  delusions  of 
life ;  its  transient  joys,  its  bitter  sorrows,  its 
endless  disappointments.  "What!  what!"  he 
emphatically  exclaimed,  "  is  this  world  to  us 
that  we  should  so  much  value  it  ?  What  en- 
joyment — what  pleasure  can  it  produce,  take 
it  from  East  to  West,  from  North  to  South, 
for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  sacrifice  eternity?" 
"Christian  mothers,"  he  cried,  "'tis  you  I 
would  address.  How  can  you  answer  to  your 
consciences,  to  lead  your  daughters  to  the  altar 
of  fashion  instead  of  the  altar  of  Christ?" 
When  I  see  the  blooming  faces  now  looking  up 
at  me  and  hanging  on  my  words,  among  whose 
possessors  some  may  have  received  durable  im- 
pressions of  religion,  and  others  wanting  but 
advice  and  direction  for  ever  to  impress  it  in 
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their  bosoms ;  when  I  fancy  those  creatures 
intended  for  heaven,  but  dragged  down  to  earth, 
hearing  the  lips  of  man  efface  the  truths  which 
once  fell  from  the  lips  of  Christ !  I  feel  lan- 
guage cold  ;  enthusiasm  inadequate  to  express 
my  sensations.  I  know  no  words  in  which  to  ad- 
dress the  mother,  who,  content  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter followed,  admired,  envied  in  this  world, 
forgets  that  it  is  no  preparation  for  another; 
forgets  that  on  the  bed  of  suffering  and  of  death 
her  loved  child  will  one  day  feel  the  insuffi- 
ciency, the  more  than  insufficiency,  the  total 
uselessness  of  beauty,  dress,  distinction,  but  to 
emblazon  her  misery,  and  in  frenzy  be  tempt- 
ed to  curse  the  parent  who  taught  her  to  prize 
such  paltry  things."  Thus  he  went  on,  his 
hearers  hanging  breathless  on  his  words,  and 
conceiving 

"  Truths  divine  came  mended  from  that  tongue." 

But  as  he  approached  the  conclusion  of  his 
discourse  he    drew  a  brighter  picture !      He 
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painted  the  happiness  of  that  parent  "  who  should 
present  at  the  bar  of  Heaven,  as  objects  worthy 
of  immortality,  those  creatures  who  had  been 
the  subjects  of  her  fondest  solicitude  on  earth  ; 
when,  in  presence  of  angels,  of  archangels,  of 
God  himself,  she  would  behold  them  for  ever 
blessing,  and  for  ever  blest ;  beings  in  whom 
mortality  was  extinct,  over  whom  sin  could 
never  more  have  dominion." 
,  He  ceased,  and  a  buzz,  rather  intimative  than 
expressive  of  applause,  ensued.  But  what 
a  different  scene  now  succeeded  ;  what  a  con- 
trast did  the  cursing  and  jostling  of  footmen, 
impatient  to  reach  those  for  whom  they  came 
provided  with  cloaks  and  shawls,  the  joking 
and  threats  of  coachmen  and  chairmen  impeded 
in  their  progress  to  the  door,  present  to  those 
ears  which  still  vibrated  to  the  godlike  accents 
of  the  preacher,  proclaiming  joy  and  salvation 
to  the  hearts  which  responded  to  the  peals  of 
the  organ,  as  it  continued  to  thunder  "  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Think  not  the  husband  gainM,  that  all  is  done, 
The  prize  of  happiness  must  still  be  won  ; 
And  oft  the  careless  find  it  to  their  cost, 
The  lover  in  the  husband  may  be  lost !" 

From  an  indefinite  feeling  of  envy,  which 
was  at  all  times  created  by  hearing  of  the  ele- 
vation or  distinction  of  another,  however  little 
it  could  affect  herself,  Miss  Staples  read  with 
no  very  complacent  feelings,  among  the  pre- 
sentations at  the  last  Drawing-room,  "  The 
Marquess  and  IMarchioness  of  Glenallan,  on 
their  marriage;""  and  was  preparing,  after  a 
hasty  "  dear  me !''  to  run  on  to  the  next  Mar- 
chioness or  Countess,  had  not  the  whole  break- 
fast-party, of  which  Mr.  Winters  formed  one, 
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rang  in  exclamations  of  "  The  dear  Georgi- 
ana  i"  "  The  sweet  creature  !"  "  Only  con- 
ceive how  beautiful  she  must  have  looked  !"" 
&c.  &c. 

"  I  see,"  said  Miss  Staples,  who  had  not 
joined  in  the  foregoing  exclamations,  "  that 
there  were  more  of  our  friends  at  the  Drawing- 
room  than  Lord  and  Lady  Glenallan,  Here 's 
the  Countess  of  Malverton,  and  Lady  A. 
Granville,  to  take  leave  on  their  departure  for 
India." 

"  Ah,  poor  Alicia !"  observed  Mrs.  Vigers, 
"  it  must  have  been  a  melancholy  presentation 
for  her.  But  I  know  she  thought  it  would  be 
but  a  correct  thing  to  go  to  Court  on  that 
occasion." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Winters ;  "  the  wife 
of  the  Governor-General  of  India  is  not  a  per- 
son so  unimportant  that  she  ought  to  leave 
England  unannounced." 

"  But  what  did  dear  Georgiana  wear  ?"  in- 
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quired  Mrs.  Vigers.  "  Do  look,  Sarah,  at  the 
dresses,""  she  continued,  addressing  Miss  Sta- 
ples. 

Miss  Staples  did,  and  read  aloud  what  was 
worn  by  the  Marchioness  of  Glenallan,  omit- 
ting, with  a  contemptuous  smile,  the  compli- 
ment which  succeeded  it,  "  of  her  Ladyship 
being  too  distinguished  by  nature  to  need  the 
distinctions  of  dress,"  and  substituting  for  it 
a  dry  remark  of  her  own,  "  that  the  thing 
must  have  been  very  expensive." 

Mr.  Winters  secretly  smiled,  and  observed 
in  somewhat  of  a  meaning  tone,  "  That  to 
Lord  Glenallan's  wife  expense  would  ever  be 
a  matter  of  little  moment." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Miss  Staples,  biting 
her  lips,  "if  he  has  the  fortune  they  say,  she 
may  dress  like  a  Princess." 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  always  look  like  one," 
returned  Mr.  Winters,  "  whether  she  is  dressed 
like  one  or  not." 
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"In  her  own  opinion,"  hovered  on  the  lips 
of  Miss  Staples,  but  she  cleared  her  throat,  and 
briskly  turned  over  the  paper. 

When  Miss  DarclifF,  who  had  taken  up  ano- 
ther, suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  declare,  Charlotte 
Mandeville  is  married  !"" 

"  Married  !  to  whom  ?''   cried  every  one. 

She  read  as  follows :  — "  Married,  on  the 
7th  ult.  John  Russell,  Esqr.  of  Bloomsbury 
Square,  to  Charlotte  Mandeville,  third  daughter 
of  Sir  AVilliam  Mandeville,  Bart,  of  Hermitage 
in  Surrey." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  V*  said  Mrs.  Vigers  ;  "so 
Miss  Charlotte  is  married  before  her  sister.  I 
wonder  what  Madelina  says  to  that." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  very  sudden  match," 
observed  Mrs.  Vigers,  ''  or  we  should  have  heard 
something  about  it  before,  constantly  receiving 
letters  as  we  do  from  town." 

"  Mr.  Russell  was  taken  by  storm,  not  by 
siege,  I  suspect,"  said  Mr.  Winters,  laughing ; 
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"  and  Charlotte's  black  eyes  were  the  efficient 
artillery." 

"  It  is  rather  a  falling  off,  certainly,"  said 
Miss  Staples,  maliciously  ;  "  for  a  young  lady 
who  looked  out  for  nobility  to  take  up  with 
plain  John  Russell.  But  indeed  I  think  she 
has  done  very  wisely,  and  that  if  Miss  Mande- 
ville  made  a  similar  match,  instead  of  setting 
her  cap  at  Lord  this  and  that,  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  purpose." 

But  while  the  marriage  of  Charlotte  Mande- 
ville  was  thus  quietly  discussed  at  Abbeville, 
it  was  creating  surprize,  indignation,  &c.,  in  the 
fashionable  world.  Mr.  Russell  was  cursing 
himself  as  a  dupe  and  a  fool  for  having  entailed 
upon  himself  a  misery  so  great  as  he  con- 
sidered the  possession  of  a  wife ;  and  even 
Charlotte,  though  she  had  obtained  the  object 
of  her  ambition  in  being  married,  began  to 
think  that,  unless  her  prospects  brightened,  she 
had  made  sacrifices  of  delicacy  and  dignity  to 
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become  so,  for  which  the  possession  of  a  mean, 
ill-tempered  husband  was  a  most  deplorable 
compensation.  To  her  mother,  however,  did 
Charlotte,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  mortification, 
determine  to  attribute  every  misfortune  of 
which  this  marriage  might  be  the  result;  for 
it  was  by  her  advice  that,  a  fortnight  after  her 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Russell,  it  had  taken 
place,  and  then  only  after  scenes  of  altercation 
and  compulsion  which  would  have  been  in- 
tolerable to  a  feeling  and  delicate  mind — but 
Charlotte  Mandeville's  was  not  that  mind.  Mr. 
Russell  had  been  accidentally  introduced  to  the 
family,  and  Lady  Mandeville,  ever  on  the  watch 
to  entrap  any  man  of  fortune  with  a  view  to 
one  of  her  daughters,  fixed  upon  him,  whom 
she  understood  to  have  amassed  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  the  West  Indies,  as  a  desirable  mark 
for  her  manoeuvering.  Consequently  he  was 
beset  with  invitations,  and,  finding  it  a  pleasant 
house  to  gain  the  entree  of,  generally  accepted 
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them,  unaware  of  the  price  he  was  to  pay  for 
all  the  civility  and  attentions  which  were  lavish- 
ed on  him.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  and  after  a 
too  free  indulgence  in  drinking,  to  which  he 
was  attached,  Mr.  Russell  let  fall  some  expres- 
sions in  conversation  with  Charlotte,  which  she 
thought  proper  to  construe  into  a  downright 
declaration  of  love,  and  reported  as  such  to  her 
mother.  Lady  Mandeville,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  day  or  two,  during  which  they  saw  nothing 
of  the  lover,  insisted  on  her  son's  calHng  on 
him  to  demand  a  confirmation  of  the  proposals 
made  to  his  sister,  or  the  satisfaction  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Astonished,  but  more  angry  than  as- 
tonished, for  Mr.  Russell  entertained  a  slight 
recollection  of  having  been  guilty  of  some  folly 
in  his  intoxication  which  his  returning  reason 
condemned,  he  at  first  denied,  but  afterwards 
confessed  some  unmeaning  expressions  having 
escaped  him,  which  he  should  not  have  conceiv- 
ed any  young  lady  would  have  been  ridiculous 
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enough  to  translate  into  sense.      Mr.   Mande- 
ville  assumed  a  high  tone,  professed  himself  at 
a  loss  to  understand    his    meaning,  and  only 
anxious  to  know  which  satisfaction  he  chose  to 
give,  his  hand  or  his  sword  ;  that  his  sister  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and   that  young  ladies 
accustomed  to  hear  professions  devoid  of  any 
meaning,    were    ones   to   whom    she   bore    no 
affinity.     In  short,  Mr.  Russell,  whose  timidity 
of  temper  caused  him  to  prefer  any  alternative 
to  fighting,  was  actually  frightened  into  a  con- 
nexion to    which  he  had  an  antipathy ;     and 
after  negociations,  threats,  and  bribes,  he  was 
alHed  to  heartlessness,  coquetry,  and  extrava^ 
gance,  in  the  person  of  Charlotte  Mandeville. 
But  this  marriage  caused  such  unpleasant  talk 
in  London,    and    produced    such  a  mortifying 
shyness  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  most  intimate  with  the  Mandevilles,  and 
in  whose  circles    they  had    been  the  proudest 
to  mix,  that  under  the  pretext   of   the  young 
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lady*s  delicate  health,  the  family  found  it  con- 
venient to  remove  to  a  watering-place  some  time 
before  the  season  usually  appointed  for  such 
sojourns ;  while  the  bride  and  bridegroom  pre- 
pared to  spend  their  unpromising  honeymoon 
in  France. 

In  the  meantime,  the  splendid  marriage,  the 
briUiant  presentation,  the  celebrated  beauty  of 
Lady  Glenallan,  rendered  this  a  triumphant 
winter  for  the  Countess  of  Malverton.  No 
party  was  the  attraction  at  which  the  Mar- 
chioness was  not ;  no  amusement  tlie  rage  which 
she  did  not  patronize ;  no  fashion  the  popular 
till  appeared  in  by  her.  To  Georgiana  the  poet 
dedicated  his  verse — to  Lady  Glenallan  the 
painter  confined  his  pencil.  Her  fascinations 
and  beauty  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue, 
and  though  they  had  been  similarly  great  be- 
fore as  after  marriage,  the  portionless  daughter 
of  Lord  Malverton,  and  the  splendid  bride  of 
the  Marquess  of  Glenallan,  received  very  dif- 
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ferent  degrees  of  adoration.  While  the  world, 
however,  was  perpetually  discovering  new  at^^ 
tractions  in  the  Marchioness,  her  husband  was 
making  discoveries  of  a  nature  less  agreeable : 
namely,  that  her  temper  had  at  times  none  of 
the  softness  which  characterized  he  r  beauty ; 
that  the  creature  whom  he  idolized  as  an  angel, 
was  in  reality  but  a  woman  ; — how  unamiable  a 
one  at  times,  the  following  dialogue  between  her 
and  her  lord  will  serve  for  a  proof. 

''  Georgiana,  my  love,"  said  the  Marquess 
one  morning  as  he  entered  the  room  where  she 
was,  and  in  which  the  footman  had  just  left  a 
note  of  invitation  from  the  Duchess  of  Delming- 
ton,  "  you  11  send  an  apology  to  her  Grace,  of 
course." 

"  And  why,  of  course,  my  Lord,"  demanded 
his  lady. 

"  Oh !  you  are  aware,"  said  the  Marquess 
quickly,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  too  decided  to 
need  investigation — "  you  are  aware  Lady  Del- 
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mington  is  not  a  kind  of  woman  in  whose  com- 
pany you  ought  to  be  seen.  She  was  the  kept 
mistress  long  before  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Delmington.^' 

"  Till  you  informed  me,  I  was  unacquainted 
with  any  such  circumstance,"  replied  the  Mar- 
chioness coldly,  "  and  dare  say  half  the  world 
are  in  a  similar  state  of  ignorance.  Therefore  I 
shall  go." 

"  You  are  not  in  earnest  ?"  said  her  lord,  af- 
fecting to  laugh. 

''  Never  was  more  so  in  my  life/'  returned  the 
lady. 

The  Marquess  looked  a  little  surprised,  but 
not  being  easily  put  out  of  temper,  asked  her, 
smiling,  "  If  she  had  forgotten  that  day  two 
months,"  alluding  to  its  having  been  their  wed- 
ding-day. 

A  vacant  stare  of  the  beautiful  auburn  eyes, 
and  a  request  to  repeat  his  question,  was  the 
only  answer. 
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'*  I  would  ask,"  said  her  Lord,  still  good-hu- 
mouredly,  "  if  you  have  forgotten  that  this  day 
two  months  you  swore  *  to  love  and  to  obey."* 

''  I  am  not  generally  accustomed  to  be  re- 
minded of  my  duty,"  said  her  Ladyship,  sharply. 

"  Then  I  hope,"  returned  the  Marquess 
mildly,  but  somewhat  hurt  by  the  asperity  of 
her  manner,  "  you  are  not  in  the  custom  of  for- 
getting it." 

The  spirit  of  Georgiana  Granville  rose  very 
high  in  Lady  Glenallan.  "  You  have  at  least 
taken  care,"  said  she,  bursting  into  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears,  "  that  I  shall  not  forget  who  has 
the  power  to  enforce  it." 

"  Say  not  so,  my  love,"  cried  the  Marquess, 
fondly  embracing  her ;  "  but  believe  the  first 
moment  of  my  enforcing  it  would  be  the  last  of 
my  expecting  its  fulfilment.  Go  to  the  Duchess 
of  Delmington's  a'ssembly,  if  it  will  afford  you 
any  pleasure,  and  believe  that  mine  will  ever 
consist  in  contributing  to  yours." 
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"It  will  afford  me   no   particular  pleasure, 
certainly,"  said  Lady  Glenallan,  in  somewhat  of 
a  softened  tone,  but  still  with  the  petulance  of 
a  spoiled  child  ;  "  and  I  don't  know  whether  I 
shall  care  to  go  after  all;    but  still    you  need 
not   have   anticipated   my   answer.     If    I   had 
decided  in  the  negative,  it  would   then   have 
been  sufficient  to  inform  me  I  had  done  as  well 
in  so  doing;  if  otherwise,  far  from  throwing 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  yourself,  you  should 
have  taken  care  that  no  one  else  did,  and  con- 
sidered your  wife's  dignity  incapable   of  con- 
tamination." 

Differences  such  as  these  soon  became  very  fre- 
quent between  Lord  and  Lady  Glenallan,  but 
affected  his  happiness  more  than  hers ;  for  the 
Marquess,  averse  to  gaiety  and  publicity,  was 
left  in  solitude  for  the  most, part,  to  brood 
over  unkindness  and  coldness  in  her  manners, 
which  she,  surrounded  by  admirers  and  flat- 
terers, was  at  once  forgetful  of,  or  remindful 
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only  to  be  indifferent  to  the  effect  it  produced. 
Dress,  distinction,  and  splendour,  became  the 
idols  of  the  Marchioness ;  and  she  enjoyed  all 
the  happiness  they  can  produce  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Her  clothes,  which  were  of  the  most 
beautiful  description  that  England  or  foreign 
climes  could  produce,  were  imitated,  envied,  and 
admired;  herself  courted,  flattered,  caressed, 
as  a  being  of  a  superior  order,  and  her  assem- 
blies and  concerts  celebrated  for  their  fashion 
and  elegance ;  while  the  coroneted  carriages 
and  magnificent  equipages  of  Glenallan  and 
Malverton  blazed  from  morning  till  night  in 
the  fashionable  streets  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought. 
Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee, 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  sought 
By  some  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah,  love  every  hope  can  inspire. 
It  banishes  wisdom  the  while  ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 
Seems  for  ever  adorn'd  with  a  smile." 

Shenstone. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Countess 
of  Malverton  and  Lady  Alicia  Granville  for 
India,  which  took  place  at  the  latter  end  of 
May,  they,  in  company  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Glenallan,  went  down  on  a  visit  to  Abbeville, 
the  Countess  being  anxious  to  spend  some  time 
with  her  family  before  leaving  England.  After 
the  round  of  dissipations  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  London, 
g2 
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there  was  a  quiet  here  the  most  refreshing  and 
delightful;  and  whether  awakened  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  noise  of  the  rookery  and  warbling  of 
birds,  or  enjoying  in  a  later  part  of  the  day  the 
fragrance  of  flowery  banks  and  blossoming  or- 
chards, all  was  cheering  and  lovely.  To  the 
Countess  in  particular,  the  beauty  of  every 
scene  was  enhanced  by  the  prospect  of  her 
speedy  separation  from  it.  To  Lady  Alicia  it 
had  almost  the  charm  of  novelty,  for  she  had 
seldom  been  at  Abbeville,  and  when  she  was 
it  had  been  but  for  short  periods.  To  the 
Marquess,  country  was  always  preferable  to 
town ;  and  even  Lady  Glenallan  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  Nature,  though  she 
affected  indifference  to  every  thing  else,  and 
would  point  out  to  Lord  Glenallan  her  favou- 
rite walks  and  trees  with  vivacity  and  interest. 
During  the  Marchioness's  stay  in  Surrey,  she 
occasionally  accepted  invitations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  apparently  only  to  display  her 
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own  consequence  and  superiority,  for  she  evi- 
dently received  no  gratification  in  so  doing,  and 
certainly  conferred  rather  honour  than  pleasure ; 
for  attention  was  obliged  to  be  kept  perpetually 
on  the  alert  to  anticipate  her  wants  and  wishes. 
Sometimes  dying,  as  she  declared  herself,  with 
cold,  she  would,  muffled  up  in  a  shawl,  hang 
over  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  most  crowded 
room,  and,  regardless  of  the  awkward  feelings 
it  created  in  her  hostess,  await  with  evident 
anxiety  till  Lord  Glenallan  should  be  released 
from  the  card- table,  or  anything  else  which 
occupied  him,  that  they  might  go  away.  At 
others,  overcome  with  the  heat  of  the  room 
doors  and  windows  were  to  be  thrown  open^ 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  who  were  not 
similarly  inconvenienced  with  warmth.  In 
short,  no  one,  whom  every  one  was  studying  to 
please,  and  prepared  on  account  of  her  youth, 
beauty,  &c.,  to  behold  with  partial  eyes, 
<;ould  appear  more  unamiable  than  Lady  Gle- 
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nallan.  But  the  fact  was,  she  was  perfectly 
spoiled.  The  admiration  of  the  world,  and  ido- 
latry of  her  husband,  had  completed  anything 
which  her  mother  had  left  undone  to  render 
her  so,  and  she  now  considered  but  her  due, 
attentions  and  regard  which  inspired  gratitude 
in  others.  About  a  month  after  the  departure 
of  the  Countess  of  Malverton  and  Lady  Alicia 
Granville  for  India,  during  which  the  Marquess 
and  Marchioness  were  stopping  at  Brighton, 
they  went  on  a  visit  to  Arabin  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Arabin,  and  his  sister.  La- 
dy Isabella  Ireton,  in  Sussex.  With  both.  Lord 
Glenallan  had  first  become  acquainted  abroad, 
but  neither  the  intimacy  existing  between  them 
there,  nor  that  which  ensued  on  their  return 
to  England,  had  enlightened  the  Marquess  with 
regard  to  their  real  character :  had  it  done  so, 
Arabin  Castle  would  have  been  the  last  place 
to  which  he  would  have  taken  his  wife,  foresee- 
ing, as  he  then  might,  that  it  would  prove  the 
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grave  of  every  sentiment  of  affection  which  yet 
animated  her  heart  towards  himself.  Lady  Isa- 
bella had  been  left  a  widow  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  and  from  the  period  of  her  husband's 
death,  which  took  place  about  four  years  ago, 
had  resided  entirely  with  her  brother,  some- 
times abroad,  but  for  the  most  part  at  home ; 
and  during  the  last  year  both  she  and  the  Earl 
had  remained  in  complete  retirement  at  Arabin 
— a  seclusion  occasioned,  as  report  whispered, 
by  levities  in  her  conduct,  which  had  attracted 
tlie  censure  of  the  world ;  and  by  the  notoriety 
into  which  an  affair  in  Doctors'  Commons  had 
brought  his  Lordship,  who  was  a  complete  man 
of  gallantry. 

But  these  circumstances  were  unknown  to 
the  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Glenallan, 
and  to  the  latter  in  particular  never  did  time 
pass  more  agreeably  than  that  spent  at  Arabin 
Castle.  In  the  society  of  the  Earl  and  his 
sister  she  found  a   contrast  to   that  generally 
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met  with  in  the  world :  in  the  elegance  of  their 
minds  a  similarity  to  her  own ;  in  their  pursuits 
a  variety  which  excluded  ennui.  But  to  the 
Marquess,  who  could  as  little  appreciate  the 
superiority  of  their  understandings  as  mingle 
in  their  varied  occupations,  the  visit  appeared 
very  dull ;  and  in  the  first  few  days  of  it  he 
would  frequently  lament  to  Georgiana  that  his 
friend  should  have  become  so  isolated  from 
society,  that  Arabin  Castle  was  not  half  so  plea- 
sant as  it  used  to  be.  But  from  her  he  received 
so  little  sympathy,  that  by  degrees  he  confined 
his  regrets  to  his  own  bosom;  content  if  he 
could  steal  away  from  a  reading-party  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  a  botanizing  one  in  the  gar- 
den, to  the  solitude  of  the  Park,  and  the  chat 
of  the  gamekeeper,  which  had  greater  charms 
for  him  than  Byron's  "  Corsair,'*  or  Darwin's 
"  Zoonomia." 

In  the  meantime  Lady  Glenallan  was  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  company  of  a  man  who 
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presented  altogether  a  contrast  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  Marquess,  and  whose  fascinations 
would  have  been  well  calculated  to  ensnare  her 
to  destruction,  had  not  Lady  Glenallan  a  pre- 
servative in    pride,  likely  ever  to  protect  her 
from  crime.      Lord  Arabin   united  to  all  the 
manliness  of  mind  and  person  we  admire  in  one 
sex,  all  the  gentleness  of  manner  we  love  in  the 
other :    while  Lord  Glenallan   would   only   ac- 
quire distinction  where   rank    had  precedence, 
and  fortune  command  ;  Lord  Arabin  divesteci 
of  either    would   appear  superior   and    distin- 
guished.    Like  her  brother,  Lady  Isabel  had 
native  graces,    which  dignity  of  rank  was  as 
unnecessary  to  develope,  as  would  be   its  de- 
privation to  destroy;  and  both  had,  in  manners 
at  least,  a  sincerity  which  bore  no  stamp  of  the 
world.    From  the  lips  of  the  latter  Lady  Glen- 
allan soon  learnt  what  the  eyes  of  the  former 
eloquently  expressed,  namely,  that  she  was  the 
object  of  the  Earl's  most  unbounded  admira- 
G  5 
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tion.  Such  a  communication  was  at  first  re- 
ceived with  assumed  doubt  and  affected  indif- 
ference^ but  while  it  was  not  received  with 
indignation  or  contempt.  Lady  Isabel  was  en- 
couraged frequently  to  give  her  proofs  of  it. 
"  My  brother,"  said  she  one  evening,  as,  after 
leaving  the  dining-room,  she  and  the  Mar- 
chioness took  a  stroll  out,  ''  is  quite  jealous, 
Lady  Glenallan,  of  your  friendship  for  me, 
and  fancies  you  more  reserved  to  him  than  to 
others  ;  to  him,  who,  of  all  others,  most  appre- 
ciates your  loveliness  and  talents."" 

The  Marchioness  smiled.  "  Perhaps,"  said 
she,  "  if  Lord  Arabin  knew  me  better,  he  would 
esteem  me  less." 

"  Not  so,"  returned  her  flattering  friend  ; 
"  the  person  happy  enough  to  know  Lady  Gle- 
nallan best,  would  ever  be  the  one  to  love  and 
admire  her  most." 

"  By  that  rule,"  said  the  Marchioness,  with 
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a  sigh,  "  in  my  husband  I  should  find  my  most 
devoted  lover  and  admirer/' 

"  And  is  he  not  so  ?"  asked  Isabel,  with  an 
insinuating  smile. 

"  He  would  be  so,  I  believe,"  returned  her 
Ladyship,  thoughtfully  ;  "  but," — and  she  he- 
sitated. 

"  Doesn't  know  how  !  is  that  it  ?""  said  the 
other,  encouraged  by  the  tone  of  the  Mar- 
chioness. 

Lady  Glenallan  raised  her  eyes  to  those  of 
her  companion,  and  each  expressed  what  neither 
would  exactly  have  spoken ;  but  Lady  Isabel 
presently  resumed,  not  willing  to  lose  such  an 
opportunity  of  favouring  her  brother's  interest, 
who  relied  on  her  artifices  to  forward  that  ruin 
which  he  was  determined  his  fascinations  should 
effect. 

"  There  are  men,"  said  she,  "  who  have  a 
manner    so   different   from    others,    a   manner 
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which  makes  their  most  trifling  attentions  more 
acceptable  than  important  services  done  you  by 
those  who  do  not  possess  it.'' 

"  There  are  men  who  possess  that  happy 
manner,"  returned  the  Marchioness,  "  and  your 
brother,  Lady  Isabel,  is  among  the  number." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  latter,  with  alFected 
unconcern,  "  if  you  knew  Edward  as  well  as  I 
do,  you  would  be  able  to  speak  from  experience 
that  he  was." 

"  As  it  is,"  repHed  Lady  Glenallan,  "  I  can 
do  so  ;  years  might  have  multiplied  opportuni- 
ties for  its  display,  but  days,  and  a  very  few, 
have  amply  proved  to  me  its  existence." 

"  Oh  that  he  could  hear  you  say  that  !'*  cried 
Isabel,  with  animation. 

"It  would  be  very  unnecessary  for  Lord 
Arabin  to  hear  asserted  what  he  cannot  doubt — 
his  powers  of  pleasing." 

"  Unnecessary,  indeed.  Lady  Glenallan,  if 
they  did  not  comprehend  the  power  of  pleasing 
you ;  but  when  they  do,  how  much  higher  will 
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he  prize  them — how  much  happier  will  he  exert 
them." 

*'  Give  him  not  reason  to  suppose,  I  beseech 
of  you,"  said  the  Marchioness,  "  that  for  me  in 
particular,  his  manners  have  attractions ;  rather 
believe  I  spoke  of  their  general  fascination." 

Lady  Isabel  smiled  a  wily,  winning  smile ; 
*'  are  you  afraid,"  said  she,  "  of  the  man's  be- 
ing too  happy,  who  can  never  possess  yourself .?" 
Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Lord  and 
Lady  Glenallan's  arrival  at  Arabin  Castle,  and 
the  former  became  most  anxious  to  quit  it.  To 
him  the  place  was  become  as  hateful  as  to  the 
Marchioness  it  was  delightful;  for  from  the 
time  of  their  arrival  there,  or  at  least  from  a 
very  short  time  after  it,  did  he  date  that  alie- 
nation of  her  affections,  which  was  every  day 
rendering  him  more  unhappy  ;  and  that  it  was 
produced  by  the  little  advantage  to  which  he 
appeared  in  the  company  of  the  Earl  and  his 
accomplished  sister,  he  was  not  so  blind  to  their 
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attractions,  or  his  own  inferiorities,  as  to  doubt. 
Contrasted  with  the  elegant  person  of  Lord 
Arabin,  his  own  was  awkward  ;  exposed  to  the 
sprightly  sallies  of  Lady  Isabel,  he  appeared 
dull ;  and  Georgiana  seemed  determined  to  con- 
vince both  that  affection  at  least  had  no  influ- 
ence in  her  marrying  him,  by  a  coldness  the 
most  mortifying,  and  asperity  the  most  wound- 
ing. In  this  conduct  she  was  imperceptibly 
encouraged  by  Lady  Isabel,  who  had  never 
forgiven  the  Marquess  disappointing  the  san- 
guine hopes  he  had  at  one  time,  by  his  admira- 
tion, led  her  to  entertain,  of  becoming  Mar- 
chioness of  Glenallan  ;  and  who  determined  to 
make  him  suffer  through  his  wife,  all  the  disap- 
pointment in  love,  she  had  in  ambition.  The 
Marquess,  though  far  from  discerning  in  gene- 
ral, could  not  but  notice  a  difference  in  Lady 
Isabel's  manners  towards  him  from  what  it  had 
once  been ;  forgetting  that  when  it  was  otherwise 
he  had  been  a  widower,  and  able  by  an  offer  of  his 
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hand,  to  reward  all  the  smiles  and  attentions  for 
which  now  he  could  make  no  adequate  recom- 
pense ;  but  feeling,  that  whatever  influenced 
her  conduct,  she  who  evidently  disliked  himself 
was  no  companion  for  his  wife,  and  would  be 
likely  to  insinuate  into  her  mind  the  prejudices 
which  rankled  in  her  own.  To  separate  them, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  ; 
the  very  mention  of  departure  was  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Earl  and  his  sister ;  and  Lady 
Glenallan  felt  far  more  inclined  to  listen  to 
their  entreaties  for  her  remaining,  than  to  her 
husband's  to  depart.  Often  was  the  day  of 
going  named,  but  never  adhered  to;  and  the 
Marquess  at  last,  wearied  with  delay,  took  one 
morning  the  desperate  resolution  of  announcing 
to  his  wife,  before  they  left  their  apartment, 
that  she  must  give  orders  to  her  woman  for  the 
putting  up  of  her  dresses,  as  in  two  or  three 
hours  they  should  leave  Arabin  Castle.  At 
first,  her  Ladyship   affected  to  misunderstand 
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his  command,  and  begged  a  repetition  of  it ; 
but  when  it  was  rendered  comprehensive  to 
her  understanding,  that  Lord  Glenallan  had 
indeed  made  arrangements  for  their  departure 
without  consulting  her,  and  was  determined,  as 
he  declared,  on  their  execution,  words  were  in- 
adequate to  vent,  looks  to  express  her  rage. 
Regardless  of  propriety,  she  gave  way  to  all  the 
ill-will  she  had  for  some  time  past  felt  for  her 
husband,  and  upbraided  him  in  language  more 
violent  than  the  Marquess  had  ever  before 
heard  from  the  lips  of  any  lady,  indeed  of  any 
woman,  and  in  such  as  he  had  little,  very  little, 
expected  ever  to  have  heard  from  the  beautiful 
ones  of  Georgiana.  Terrified  by  the  fear  of 
her  injuring  herself,  into  every  concession,  the 
Marquess  weakly  consented  to  give  up  his  in- 
tention, and  endeavoured  by  a  thousand  pro- 
mises of  future  gratification  and  indulgence  to 
pacify  the  storm,  which  he  was  as  fearful  of 
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coming  to  the  ears  of  others,  as  Georgiana  was 
regardless :  and  after  a  scene  which  totally  un- 
deceived him  in  any  delusion  he  might  hitherto 
have  entertained  with  regard  to  her  amiability, 
left  her  to  give  orders  for  the  postponement  of 
their  journey,  thinking  by  this  means  to  pro- 
cure peace,  though  not  pleasure.  But  he  was 
mistaken  in  believing  that  with  submission  his 
annoyances  would  end,  and  surprised  when 
Lady  Glenallan  entered  the  breakfast-room 
(where  he  was  standing  with  Lord  Arabin),  in 
her  pehsse  and  bonnet.  After  the  usual  salu- 
tations had  taken  place  between  the  latter  and 
the  Marchioness,  her  husband,  as  if  to  ward  off 
any  apparent  supposition  of  alteration  in  their 
plans,  cheerfully  exclaimed — 

'^  Well !  Georgiana,  I  Ve  been  telling  the  Earl 
that  you  and  Lady  Isabel  cannot  part  at  such 
short  notice  as  I  had  designed,  and  he  is  very 
angry  that  I  should  have  thought  of  it." 
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*'  You  are  mistaken,  my  Lord,"  replied  Lady 
Glenallan,  haughtily ;  "  I  shall  depart  imme- 
diately after  breakfast.  To  your  kindness, 
Lord  Arabin,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  lat- 
ter, "  and  that  of  Lady  Isabel,  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  all  the  happiness  I  have  enjoyed  while 
here ;  and  it  has  been  great,  very  great  ;  to 
Lord  Glenallan,"  she  continued  with  a  con- 
temptuous glance — "  for  any  alloys  it  may  have 
had." 

Confused  and  surprized  at  such  an  ungene- 
rous and  public  avowal  of  her  sentiments,  the 
Marquess  could  only  stammer  out  his  incapa- 
bility of  understanding  her  and  the  humour  she 
was  in  that  morning.  With  malicious  triumph, 
the  Marchioness  expressed  a  hope  that  Lord 
Arabin  was  not  similarly  at  a  loss  ;  and  the 
latter,  somewhat  annoyed  at  being  involved 
in  such  an  unpleasant  altercation,  could  only 
hope  he  understood    Lady    Glenallan   rightly, 
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when  she  professed  herself  as  having  been 
happy  while  at  Arabin  Castle. 

"  Happy,  too  happy,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
suddenly  bursting  into  tears,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  the  sofa,  "  not  to  dread  the  contrast 
which  will  ensue." 

Sick  of  such  a  scene,  the  Marquess  snatched 
up  his  hat  and  left  the  room  ;  while  Lord 
Arabin  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  beside  Lady 
Glenallan,  and  comforting  her  with  the  fondness 
of  a  lover,  not  admonishing  her  with  the  since- 
rity of  a  friend,  obtained  from  her  a  full  con- 
fession of  all  that  had  passed  between  herself 
and  the  Marquess.  Far  different,  however, 
were  the  sentiments  which  such  a  relation  in- 
spired, from  what  she  imagined  or  he  expressed. 
While  the  Marchioness  supposed  he  was  admi- 
ring her  and  her  spirit,  he  was  pitying  Lord 
Glenallan  ;  "  Poor,  deluded  man  !"  thought  he ; 
*•  is  this  the  creature  on    whom  you  have  la- 
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vished  your  fortune,  to  whom  you  have  sacri- 
ficed yourself  ?" 

But  it  was  not  in  the  utterance  of  such  sen- 
timents he  was  interrupted  by  Lady  Isabel. 
No  ;  it  was  in  those  of  the  tenderest  sympathy, 
the  most  devoted  admiration ;  it  was  in  paying 
her  compliments,  the  highest  man  could  pay 
woman. 

"  Isabel,"  said  the  Earl,  after  she  had  spoken 
to  the  Marchioness,  "  Lady  Glenallan  has  this 
morning  received  her  first  lesson  in  matrimo- 
nial duties,  and  she  finds  it  very  hard  to  be 
learnt." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  Lord,"  observed  the 
Marchioness,  raising  her  splendid  eyes  to  his ; 
"this  is  not  the  first  time  in  which  the  Mar- 
quess has  reminded  me  I  am  no  longer  my  own 
mistress." 

'^  I  suspect  it  will  be  the  last,"  said  the 
Earl,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

"  Does  the   man   exist,"    feelingly  inquired 
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Lady  Isabel,  as  she  hung  over  her  friend ; 
"  who  having  caused,  could  leave  another  to 
chase  those  beautiful  tears  !" 

"  He  exists  in  Lord  Glenallan  !"  returned 
the  Marchioness,  in  a  melancholy  tone ;  "  he 
exists  in  the  man  who  will  shortly  deprive  me 
of  your  society.  Oh  !  Isabel,  how  often  shall 
I  think  of  you,  and  of  the  happy  days  I  have 
spent  at  Arabin  Castle  V 

"  Tell  me,  Lady  Glenallan,"  said  the  Earl, 
taking  her  hand ;  ^'  when  you  think  of  Isabel, 
will  you  not  think  of  her  brother  also  ?  Will 
you  not  believe  him  equally  ambitious  of  your 
regard,  though  she  only  has  been  happy 
enough  to  inspire  it  ?"" 

*'  Say  not  so.  Lord  Arabin,"  returned  the 
Marchioness,  blushing;  "  both  have  inspired 
it  ;  both  will  occupy  my  thoughts — I  fear,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else  ;  but  to  Lady 
Isabel  I  may  profess  what  to  you  I  dare  not/' 
Breakfast  was  now    prepared,  to  which   the 
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Earl  went,  to  summon  Lord  Glenallan:  and 
about  an  hour  after  it,  the  travelling  carriage 
was  at  the  door,  and  Lady  Isabel  hanging 
about  her  friend,  inconsolable,  as  it  would  seem, 
at  their  parting, 

^'  Are  these  professions  of  friendship  to  be 
continued  by  correspondence?"  inquired  her 
brother. 

Lady  Isabel  made  no  reply. 

But  the  Marchioness,  as  he  handed  her  to 
the  carriage,  observed,  "  Professions^  Lord  Ara- 
bin,  we  are  told  are  of  this  zvorld;  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  profane  our  friendship  by  making 
any  to  your  sister  ;  but  hope  my  actions  will 
one  day  prove  what  at  present  my  heart  can 
only  feel." 

"  Farewell,  dear,  lovely  Lady  Glenallan  V^ 
said  he,  "  I  wish  I  was  leaving  you  with  one 
better  capable  of  appreciating  your  value.*" 

These  were  nearly  the  last  words  of  Lord 
Arabin,  and  those  of  his  sister  were  something 
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similar.  How  different  were  the  exclamations 
of  both  when  the  carriage  drove  off,  and  they 
re-entered  the  Castle  i 

"  Well !"  cried  Lady  Isabel,  "  I  have  earned 
for  myself  a  winter  in  London,  with  the  most 
beautiful  the  Marchioness  of  Glenallan.  What 
have  your  languishing  looks  and  dulcet  tones 
effected,  Edward?" 

^'  Only  the  making  her  Ladyship  delightfully 
discontented  with  the  best  of  husbands;  and 
willing,  I  believe,  to  sacrifice  him  at  any  mo- 
ment for  the  most  faithless  of  men,"  returned 
the  Earl. 

"  For  the  one,  then,  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  call  my  brother,"  returned  Lady  Isabel  ; 
"  but  whom,  just  at  present,  I  shall  call  my 
servant,  and  request  to  order  our  horses,  that 
we  may  ride  away  our  uncommon  grief." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Our  pleasures  are  born  but  to  die, 

They  are  link'd  to  our  hearts  but  to  sever, 
And  like  stars  shooting  down  a  dark  sky, 
Seem  brightest  when  falling  for  ever." 

From  Agnes  Mandeville  to  Catharim  Morton. 

Hermitage,  &c. 

My  dearest  Catharine, 
To  you,  hitherto  the  kind  sympathizer  in  my 
pleasures,  I  now  turn  for  consolation  in  my 
sorrow.  In  a  sorrow  which,  if  it  continue  to 
affect  me  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  will  quit  me 
soon,  and  with  life.  I  this  day  week  took  leave 
of  De  Meurville,  of  him  who  has  been  to  me 
at  once  a  lover  and  a  friend  ;  whose  affection 
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has  heightened  my  enjoyments,  while  his  ad- 
vice corrected  their  influence.  We  left  him,  as 
you  know,  about  three  months  ago  in  London, 
which  we  quitted  a  short  time  after  Charlotte's 
marriage,  detained  there  in  a  diplomatic  situa- 
tion from  the  Austrian  Court,  but  little  think- 
incr  we  should  not  see  him  affain  till  he  came 
to  bid  us  a  final  farewell.  However,  so  it  was 
to  be,  and  Hermitage,  once  the  scene  of  all  my 
joy,  is  now  the  witness  of  all  my  woe.  It  was 
seated  under  one  of  its  shady  trees,  I  was 
surprized  by  the  appearance  of  De  Meurville, 
who  pale,  and  apparently  tired  and  sorrow- 
ful, exclaimed,  as  he  approached,  "  Agnes, 
I  am  come  to  bid  you  farewell  !"  Involuntarily 
I  sank  on  the  seat  from  which  I  had  risen  at  his 
appearance,  and  listened  in  motionless  silence, 
while  he  explained  to  me  in  a  hurried  tone, 
that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  the 
Emperor,  which  required  his  immediate  return 
to  Germany.     For  what,  or  for  how  long,  he 

VOL.  II.  H 
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appeared  either  to  have  forgotten  or  not  heard. 
In  fact,  he  seemed  only  to  remember  he  was 
leaving  me  !  and  in  that  idea  to  have  lost  every 
other.  Of  my  grief,  at  least,  from  what  I  have 
expressed,  you  may  form  some  idea,  but  of  his 
you  never  can.  Wildly  he  threw  his  arms 
around  me,  implored  me  to  think  of  him,  to  love 
him,  when  he  was  far  distant,  to  believe  him  true 
till  I  beheld  him  false !  to  listen  not  to  what 
was  said  against  him  by  others,  till  conviction 
proved  it.  "  They  will  tell  you,"  said  he, 
that  I  am  married — that  I  shall  never  return 
to  England — that  you  are  credulous,  and  never 
man  was  true  ;  but  believe  them  not,  Agnes, 
believe  them  not— 'tis  I  who  ask  it !" 

"  My  De  Meurville,''  said  I,  "  of  whom  is 
it  that  you  expect  such  conduct  ?  Who  can 
you  suppose  would  be  interested  in  giving  me 
information,  which  you  only  know  would  have 
power  to  afflict  me .?" 

Others  will  suspect  it  would,  be  assured," 
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said  he,  "  and  report  will  whisper  it — wishes 
will  circulate  it — envy  will  acquaint  you  with 
it.  You  will  be  surrounded  with  lovers  con- 
tending for  your  affections,  friends  solicitous  for 
their  success,  and  I  shall  have  no  advocate  to 
plead  my  cause." 

"  Will  you  not  have  an  advocate  in  my 
heart,  Clifford  !"  interrupted  I :  "  one  whose 
pleadings  will  prevent  my  listening  to  those  of 
any  other,  in  the  hope  that  love  and  honour 
may  one  day  be  reconciled,  and  sanction 
yours.'' 

"  Ah,  Agnes  I*"  said  he,  sinking  at  my  feet, 
"  that  heart  will  be  silenced,  indeed,  every 
thing  but  corrupted.  You  know  not  now 
what  you  may  hereafter  become,  and  you  do 
not,  cannot  know,  how  wretched  the  prospect 
of  the  future  makes  me." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  what  can  I  say,''  cried 
I,  "  to  render  it  otherwise  ?" 

"  You   can,"   said    he,    after   a   momentary 
H  2 
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pause,  "  do  that  which  will  dissipate  every 
doubt,  say  that  which  will  still  every  anxiety ; 
you  can  give  me  this  hand  !  you  can  pledge  me 
this  heart !  you  can  call  me,  your  De  Meurville, 
your  husband  !  The  delay  of  a  few  hours  here 
will  be  of  no  consequence  to  me,  and  during 
these,  we  may  find  a  few  minutes  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  ceremony,  which  the  chaplain 
attached  to  your  father's  household  would,  I  am 
convinced,  go  through." 

"  Oh  1  De  Meurville,"  said  I,  "  what  a  part 
would  you  induce  me  to  act.  Do  you  imagine 
I  could  ever  know  peace,  after  deceiving  my 
parents,  sullying  your  honour,  destroying 
Mademoiselle  Dettinghorffe's  happiness  !"' 

"  Her  happiness,"  repeated  he,  contemptu- 
ously, "  that  source  of  remorse,  at  least,  you 
would  not  have."' 

"  When  I  am  convinced,"  said  I,  "  by  her 
marriage  with  another,  that  it  is  independent  of 
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you,  then  you  shall  be  my  De  Meurville — my 
husband — but  not  till  then." 

He  used,  as  you  may  imagine,  all  the  elo- 
quence of  love  to  induce  me  to  change  my  re- 
solution, to  silence  my  conscience,  and  his 
own ;  and  if  any  one's  eloquence  would  have 
succeeded,  it  would  have  been  his.  Even  now, 
when  I  recollect  it,  enforced  with  such  fond- 
ness, brightened  with  such  anticipations,  urged 
in  such  despair,  I  wonder  I  could  have  re- 
sisted it.  How  great  must  have  been  its  power 
then,  but  fortunately  there  was  within  me  a 
something  greater  still,  and  I  did  resist  it. 
Instead  of  himself,  I  accepted  his  picture; 
which  he  had  had  purposely  taken  for  me,  and 
would  not  hear  of  my  refusing. 

*'0  that  I  could  think,"  said  he,  as  he  placed 
it  round  my  neck,  "  that  the  time  would  ever 
come,  in  which  the  husband's  fondness  would 
add  value  to  the  lover's  gift ;  but  I  have  a  pre- 
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sentiment  that  it  never  will,  that  we  shall  never 
meet  again !"" 

"  Never,  De  Meurville !  that  word  compre- 
hends both  time  and  eternity ;  and  if  we  meet 
not  here,  I  trust  we  shall  hereafter."" 

"  Talk  not  of  an  hereafter,  Agnes,"  said  he, 
wildly,  "  to  which  I  shall  have  no  guide;  of  a 
Heaven  which  I  shall  never  reach,  unless  from 
you  I  learn  the  way." 

"  Why  will  you  speak  thus  ?"  remonstrated 
I.  "  What  avails  reason  if  it  is  thus  to  be 
rejected;  and  what  is  woman  that  she  should 
supplant  it?" 

"  Woman  is  to  man,''  said  he,  "  a  dearer, 
gentler  guide  than  reason  ;  one  less  exacting, 
less  frigid,  more  influential,  more  fond.*"  I  was 
overcome  by  the  melancholy  expression  which 
accompanied  these  words;  and  the  idea  that 
De  Meurville  might  ever  err  for  want  of  such  a 
guide,  almost  made  me  repent  having  refused 
to  become  such,  as  far  as  I  was  capable  to  him. 
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Fortunately  he  did  not  observe  my  resolution 
waver,  had  he  done  so,  all  would  have  been 
over ;  but  my  face  was  averted,  and  his  con- 
cealed as  he  leant  on  me.  I  told  him  that 
I  would  write  to  him ;  and  that  idea  seemed 
to  comfort  him;  that  I  should  consider  hear- 
ing from  him  my  greatest  consolation,  and 
that  the  letter  which  announced  his  return  to 
England  and  to  me,  released  from  his  present 
engagement,  would  be  the  most  acceptable  I 
could  ever  receive.  But  if  the  fulfilment  of 
the  latter  was  unavoidable,  I  would  endeavour 
to  hear,  with  satisfaction,  that  he  had  sacrificed 
love  to  duty,  being  better  able  to  bear  a  loss  which 
would  preserve  his  honour,  than  a  love  which 
would  involve  its  disgrace.  After  having  reason- 
ed him  not  into  contentment  with  his  fate,  but 
into  submission  to  it,  I  intreated  him  to  leave  me. 
He  had  already  bid  adieu  to  the  rest,  alleging 
anxiety  to  return  immediately  to  town ;  and  if 
his  long  stay  with  me  were  discovered,  it  would 
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create  suspicion;  besides,  every  delay  was  in- 
creasing his  sorrow,  and  I  wanted  solitude  to 
give  vent  to  mine  which  I  had  hitherto  to  a  de- 
gree repressed.  How  often  did  he  bid  me  adieu, 
and  return  to  repeat  it  once  more ;  how  often 
clasp  me  to  his  heart,  and  call  me  his  beloved 
Agnes.  With  what  emotion  did  he  press  my 
hand  when,  for  the  last  time,  it  lingered  in  his ; 
with  what  agony  tear  himself  finally  from  my 
presence.  What  I  felt  at  his  departure  I  can- 
not describe  to  you ;  I  could  not  weep,  I  could 
not  speak ;  I  stood  motionless  on  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  left  me,  with  a  feeling  nearer  ap- 
proaching to  suffocation  than  any  other.  My 
eyes  were  wearied  with  looking  down  the  path 
he  went,  my  head  was  giddy,  and  every  thing 
appeared  in  confusion  around  me.  But  soon 
my  stupefaction  left  me,  and,  bursting  into 
tears,  I  wildly  followed  the  walk  he  had  pur- 
sued. Fortunately,  it  was  a  retired  one,  and 
no  person  met  me ;  had  any  one,  they  would 
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have  thought  me  mad.  I  called  Clifford  De 
Meurville  in  vain,  nothing  but  echo  answered 
to  my  voice.  I  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  seen  him  yet  once  again — once  more 
to  have  felt  his  embrace — once  more  to  have 
beheld  his  eyes  imploring  truth  from  mine. 
But  why  should  I  recall  moments  so  wretched, 
so  intensely  wretched,  as  those  which  succeeded 
his  departure,  their  poignancy  is  still  too  bitter 
not  to  render  the  retrospection  maddening.  Had 
I  possessed  power  at  the  time,  I  could  have 
written  you  a  few  lines  to  implore  you,  if  you 
could  see  De  Meurville,  to  console  him,  to  cheer 
him,  to  tell  him  of  your  own  confidence  in  my 
affection,  and  thus  to  have  encouraged  him  ; 
but  I  was  incapable  of  any  such  effort,  and,  on 
reflection,  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary. If  you  saw  him,  your  own  heart  would 
suggest  better  than  I  could  dictate;  if  you  did 
not,  my  request  would  have  been  unavailing.  I 
must  now  conclude  this  long  letter,  for  the  dul- 
11  5 
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ness  of  which  I  shall  not  apologize,  as,  if  I  could 
be  in  any  thing  Hke  spirits  now,  I  should  not 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  your  friend,  of  the 
sincerity  of  your  friendship,  or  of  being  De 
Meurville's  Agnes. 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 
P.  S.  Our  house  is,  as  usual,  filled  with 
company,  at  present  chiefly  gentlemen,  among 
whom  gaming  is  the  order  of  the  day,  which 
induces  later  hours  and  more  noise  than  is  at 
all  agreeable  to  us  females ;  in  short,  it  pro- 
mises to  be  a  very  different  summer  from  the 
last ;  but  perhaps  no  summer  will  ever  again 
resemble  that  to  me.  If  it  were  not  from  the 
dread  of  missing  De  Meurville's  letters,  which, 
directed  to  a  feigned  name,  are  to  be  left  for 
me  at  the  post-office  near  here,  I  think  I  should 
accept  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Damer^s  invitation  to  Son- 
grove,  as  I  fear  my  woe-begone  looks  will 
soon  be  traced  to  their  real  source ;  at  present 
they  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  my  recent 
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dissipations  at  Weymouth,  and  regret  for  their 
loss.  The  Russels  are  still  in  France.  Char- 
lotte writes  me  word  she  hates  her  husband. 
What  a  confession  for  a  bride  ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  'Tis  past !  the  veil  is  torn  away 
That  hid  the  idol  from  my  sight, 
And  mocking  reason's  sober  ray, 
Enfolded  thee  in  fairy  light." 

After  leaving  Arabin  Castle, Lord  and  Lady 
Glenallan  returned  to  Brighton,  he  to  endeavour 
to  please  his  Lady,  she  to  please  herself.  With 
change  of  residence  the  Marquess  hoped  for  a 
change  in  Georgiana's  manners  towards  him,  but 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  a  coldness, 
which  the  slightest  provocation  irritated  into 
passion,  though  the  most  unbounded  tenderness 
could  not  soften  into  love,  continued,  as  when 
at  Lord  Arabin's,  their  general  characteristic. 
Previous  to  this  hated  visit,  though  she  had  fre- 
quently shocked  and  surprized  him  by  the  indul- 
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gence  of  a  violent  spirit,  she  had  not  wounded 
him  by  a  systematic  indifference ;  and  rendered 
miserable  by  such  conduct,  the  Marquess,  to 
discover  its  source,  was  betrayed  into  an  action 
which  perhaps  no  circumstances  could  justify, 
and  which  increased  the  evil  it  developed  the 
source  of.  Preparing  one  evening  to  peruse  a  book 
which  he  brought  down  from  the  Marchioness's 
boudoir,  after  she,  in  company  with  another 
lady,  had^  gone  to  a  concert,  he  was  surprized 
by  the  falling  of  a  letter  from  it ;  and  on  exa- 
mining the  direction,  which  was  to  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Glenallan,  discovered  it  to  be  from  Lady 
Isabel  Ireton.  Prompted  by  irresistible  curi- 
osity to  satisfy  himself  whether  he  was  right 
in  the  suspicions  he  had  long  entertained  of  the 
counsels  of  this  lady  undermining  his  peace,  he 
opened  the  epistle,  whose  length  and  hand-wri- 
ting would  have  certified  it,  without  farther 
evidence,  to  be  the  production  of  a  lady.  By 
the  commencing  sentence,  which  congratulated 
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her  on  her  safe  arrival  at  Brighton,  he  discovered 
the  letter  to  have  been  written  about  a  month 
before,  in  answer  to  one  Lady  Glenallan  had  dis- 
patched immediately  after  her  coming  to  that 
place.  It  proceeded  thus:  "  How  my  brother 
and  I  laughed  over  your  description  of  the 
journey  ;  how  well  we  could  imagine  your  agree- 
able Lord  poring  over  an  old  newspaper  in  one 
corner  of  the  carriage,  w^hile  you  fell  asleep  in 
the  other,  dreaming,  as  you  was  kind  enough  to 
say,  of  Edward  and  of  me.'"' 

"Ungrateful  GeorgianaT'  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed the  Marquess,  as  he  drew  a  candle 
nearer  to  him,  and  lost  all  the  scruples  he  had 
hitherto  felt  in  reading  the  letter.  "  Is  this  the 
recompense  for  all  the  attentions  I  showed  you 
during  that  journey  ?  for  my  forbearance  in  not 
resenting  unkindness  from  you,  which  any  other 
man  would  have  made  you  repent  of  for  years 
afterwards."     But  he  went  on. 

"  You   cannot   conceive,   my   dearest   Lady 
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Glenallan,  for,  notwithstanding  your  desire,  I 
cannot  call  one,  so  much  my  superior  in  every 
thing  but  years,  Georgiana ;  how  wretched  my 
brother  has  been  ever  since  your  departure ;  he 
literally  thinks  of  nothing  but  you.  Not  a  book 
but  recalls — may  I  write  it  ? — your  dear  image. 
Not  a  ride,  not  a  walk  do  we  take,  but  those 
which  were  favourites  with  you.  Not  a  subject 
is  started,  but  has  a  reference  to  you.  In  me 
he  knows  too  well  he  has  a  delighted  listener, 
not  to  be  lavish  of  the  theme  when  we  are  to- 
gether :  and  could  you  hear  him — could  you 
hear  with  what  rapture  he  speaks  of  you — with 
what  penetration  he  discovers  the  most  trifling- 
thing  that  has  been  performed  by  you,  whether  it 
be  a  song  you  have  copied,  a  landscape  you  have 
sketched,  or  any  thing  which  you  have  touched." 
"  And  what  is  all  this  to  her?  to  my  wife  ?" 
exclaimed  the  Marquess  passionately,  as,  without 
patience  regularly  to  read,  he  ran  over  the  remain- 
der— instances  of  Lord  Arabin's   remembrance. 
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admiration,  &c.,  Sec,  till  he  came  to  a  passage,  in 
which  his  own  name  caught  his  eye.  "  I  hope," 
it  began,  "  that  you  do  not  forget  my  advice, 
that  you  do  not  forget  to  remind  Lord  Glenallan 
a  thousand  times  a  day  of  his  happiness  in  pos- 
sessing so  lovely  and  beautiful  a  wife  :  it  is  the 
only  way,  my  charming  friend,  for  men  are  of 
all  beings  most  ungrateful,  and  require  perpe- 
tually to  be  reminded  of  what  they  enjoy.  Let 
not  the  natural  amiability  of  your  disposition 
lead  you  to  be  over  obliged  for  any  thing  he 
does  for  you;  'tis  for  your  happiness,  and  to 
promote  the  continuance  of  his  attentions,  I 
advise  it;  for  once  too  grateful  for  his  gifts 
and  he  will  think  he  has  been  too  generous  in 
lavishing  them,  however  mistaken  he  would  be 
in  such  a  supposition,  for  could  he  give  you 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  it  would  be  no  com- 
pensation for  the  blessings  you  bestowed  on  him 
when  you  gave  him  yourself.  Oh,  Lady  Gle- 
nallan !  if  adverse  fate  had  not  thrown  him  and 
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his  thousands  in  your  way  at  the  moment  it  did 
— when,  as  you  once  described  it  to  me,  India 
was  yawning  for  your  reception  on  one  side, 
every  thing  that  was  disagreeable  your  alterna- 
tive on  the  other,  you  would  never  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  one  so  little  capable  of  appreciating 
you.  No,  you  would  now  be  the  cherished  idol 
of  some  man  very  different  from  Lord  Glenal- 
lan  !  You  would  be  listening  to  love  and  adora- 
tion from  lips  more  persuasive  than  his." 

"  Cruel,  unkind  suggestions  ! "  said  the  Mar- 
quess, throwing  down  the  open  letter  on  the 
table.  "  It  is  you,  then,  my  Lady  Isabel,  I  may 
thank  for  all  Georgiana's  unkindness.  My  thou- 
sands might  indeed  have  been  better  bestowed 
than  on  one  who  allows  you  to  speak  thus  of 
me — than  on  one,  who,  while  she  is  enjoying  all 
the  luxuries  they  can  purchase,  despises  their 
possessor."  Again  he  took  up  the  letter,  and  his 
miseries  were  completed,  when,  on  looking  at  the 
conclusion,  he  discerned  a  few  lines  from  Lord 
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Arabin  himself.  Previous  to  which  Lady  Isabel 
had  written—''  My  brother  is  just  come  in  ;  he 
is  quite  angry  that  I  did  not  acquaint  him  with 
my  intention  of  writing  to  you,  but  I  knew  if  I 
had  1  should  not  have  been  able  to  have  writ- 
ten it  in  peace.  He  would  have  been  at  my 
elbow  wdth,  '  Tell  her  this,  and  remind  her  of 
that  f  so  I  gave  him  no  intimation ;  however, 
you  will  not  escape  his  Lordship ;  he  insists  on 
informing  you  himself,  with  regard  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  American  plants  he  gave  you  the 
evening  before  you  left^  and  is  impatient  to  take 
the  pen  out  of  my  hand,  so  adieu,  &c.,  &c." 

The  Earl  commenced  with,  "  My  dear 
Lady  Glenallan,"  and  after  apologizing  for  thus 
addressing  her,  proceeded  to  give  her  a  few 
directions  about  the  rearing  of  the  flowers, 
which  he  had  learnt  that  morning  from  his 
gardener,  and  which  the  latter  having  been 
away  some  time  before,  prevented  him  from 
earlier  obtaining;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
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space  in  which  he  wrote  was  filled  with  in- 
sinuations, allusions,  &c.,  which  the  Marquess 
was  at  a  loss  exactly  to  understand,  not  having 
been  admitted  into  that  free-masonry  of  looks 
and  words  which  had  been  established  by  the 
trio  at  Arabin  Castle.  Engaged,  however,  in 
puzzling  out  the  meaning  of  his  Lordship,  he 
was  startled  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
thunderstruck,  when  the  person  who  approach- 
ed, and  in  a  moment  stood  before  him,  was — 
Lady  Glenallan  ! 

"  I  did  not  ex-p-ect — you — so  — soon,"  stam- 
mered out  the  Marquess,  in  some  confusion. 

"  So  it  would  seem,'**  observed  her  Ladyship, 
who,  white  as  the  pearls,  of  which  a  profusion 
adorned  her  dress,  fixed  her  eyes  with  mortify" 
ing  composure  on  the  letter  he  was  half-folding, 
half-rumpling  up ;  "  but  I  became  so  faint,  I 
could  not  stay  out  the  concert." 

"  You  look  very  pale,"  said  her  lord. 

"  lieally,""  cried  liady  Glenallan,  sharply,  "  I 
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am  afraid  my  entrance  was  very  mal-apropos ; 
I  certainly  interrupted  you  in  the  perusal  of 
some  fair  correspondent's  letter." 

"  Fair  !"  repeated  the  Marquess,  and  over- 
come with  confusion  the  letter  fell  from  his 
hands. 

With  an  expression  at  once  playful  and  ma- 
licious the  Marchioness  caught  it  up;  in  an 
agony  her  lord  demanded  its  restoration. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  she,  eluding  his 
efforts  to  gain  it ;  "I  shan't  read  it." 

"  Don't  look  at  it — don't,  even  at  the  direc- 
tion, I  implore  you,"  cried  the  Marquess. 

But  it  was  too  late,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
it,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  Why  this  is  to  me,  my 
Lord  !  How  came  it  in  your  possession  .?"  And 
on  examining  it  more  closely,  and  perceiving  it 
was  franked  by  Lord  Arabin — "  Is  it  possible, 
Lord  Glenallan,"  she  continued,  "  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  really  been  reading  this  letter  to 
me  from  Lady   Isabel  Ireton.?     Well    indeed 
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might  you  be  alarmed  at  my  entrance,  when  it 
was  thus  you  were  engaged.  What  confidence 
can  I  in  future  have  in  one  who  has  descended 
to  such  a  meanness — a  meanness  which,  if  it 
had  been  to  preserve  my  Hfe,  I  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of."  Thus  the  Marchioness 
continued  her  indignation,  increasing  with  every 
word,  and  at  last,  by  its  violence,  rousing  Lord 
Glenallan's. 

"  Perhaps,  Georgiana,"  said  he,  "  if  you  found 
your  dearest  interests  undermining — if  you 
found  yourself  losing  affections  which  you  had 
done  all  in  your  power  to  gain,  and  suspected 
the  cause— you,  too,  might  have  been  betrayed 
into  the  only  method  of  convincing  yourself." 

''  Never !"  returned  Lady  Glenallan,  scorn- 
fully ;  "  I  should  never  prize  affections  of  which 
any  investigation  could  prove  the  falsity." 

"  You  talk  like  a  high-spirited  woman, 
Georgiana,"  said  the  Marquess  ;  "  I  feel  like  a 
husband  disappointed  where  he  has  placed  his 
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most  sanguine  hopes ;  wounded  by  her  on  whom 
he  had  fixed  his  fondest  affections ;  despised  and 
ridiculed,  where  it  has  been  his  greatest  study  to 
please  and  to  oblige." 

"  'Tis  idle  talking,  my  lord,""  furiously  inter- 
rupted the  Marchioness ;  "I  have  convicted 
you  in  an  action  which  your  footman  would 
have  scorned  to  have  been  guilty  of,  which  will 
for  ever  lessen  you  in  my  estimation — which 
will  for  ever  make  me  suspicious  of  you  ;  and 
which  induces  me  to  wish,  heartily  to  wish, 
that  that  letter  had  disclosed  something  worse 
to  you  than  it  can  have  done." 

"What  could  it  have  disclosed  worse,"  asked 
the  Marquess,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  "  than 
that  I  have  bestowed  my  affections  on  one  totally 
unworthy  of  them — on  one,  who  after  being 
but  six  months  married — " 

The  Marchioness  interrupted  him — "  The 
fact  is.  Lord  Glenallan,  you  are  jealous  of  the 
Earl  of  Arabin.     I    saw  it  from  the  first  day 
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we  were  at  the  Castle,  and  so  did  Lady  Isabel, 
so  did  the  Earl  himself,  and  we  laughed  at 
such  nonsense." 

"  You   were  very  obliging,"    observed    the 
Marquess,  bitterly. 

"Yes;  we  laughed  at  it,"  continued  her 
Ladyship  ;  *'  not  that  Lord  Arabin  was  so  in- 
significent  a  rival,  but  that  you  had  so  little 
confidence  in  ^^our  wife,  so  poor  an  opinion  of 
yourself." 

"  I  have  had  too  much  confidence  in  my  wife," 
said  Lord  Glenallan.  "  I  have  given  her  cre- 
dit for  being  better  and  wiser  than  I  now  fear 
she  is ;  I  have  considered  her  worthy  of  love 
and  esteem  which  she  deserved  not  to  inspire." 

"  Spare  your  eloquence  !"  cried  Lady  Glen- 
allan, "  I  am  not  to  be  taught  by  you,  or  by 
any  one  my  conduct.  You  do  not  now  ad- 
dress the  meek,  tame-spirited  creature  who, 
from  what  one  hears,  would  have  hid  her  face 
from  man  or  woman  either  to  oblige  you." 
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"  Georgiana  T'  vociferated  the  Marquess,  ex- 
asperated by  so  unfeeling  an  allusion  to  his  late 
wife;  "you  may  insult  me,  but  you  shall  not 
her,  who  was  as  superior  to  you  in  amiability, 
in  gentleness,  in  all  that  inspires  love  and  re- 
gard, as  it  is  possible  for  one  woman  to  be  to 
another  ! " 

"  You  are  certainly  quite  inspired,"  returned 
Lady  Glenallan,  contemptuously;  "  and  form  a 
most  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  dumb,  terrified 
person  you  were  but  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  am 
sure  I  wish  your  conscience  would  have  simi- 
larly harangued  you  when  you  were  presuming 
to  open  my  letter." 

"  Cease  !  in  mercy  cease  !  "  cried  her  unhappy 
husband. 

"I'll  not  cease;  I'll  not  have  mercy,"  re- 
turned the  Marchioness  ;  "  you  showed  none 
for  my  feelings  when  you  committed  so  ungen- 
tlemanly  an  action,  and  I  have  none  for  yours. 
What  was  Lady  Isabel's  correspondence   with 
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me,  to  you,  that  you  should  pry  into  it.  Fortu- 
nately," continued  her  Ladyship,  "  or  perhaps 
unfortunately,  for  your  gratification,  she  is  an 
angel !  and  wrote  nothing  that  angels  might 
not  have  seen ;  but  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise." 

"  Lady  Isabel  is  a  devil  incarnate,"  said  the 
Marquess  ;  "one  who  would  wish  to  betray  you, 
and  render  me  miserable  !  In  the  latter,"  added 
he,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  she  has  nearly  suc- 
ceeded." 

"  I  '11  not  stay,"  cried  the  Marchioness,  ring- 
ing the  bell  violently,  "  to  hear  my  best  friend 
abused  !  No;  I'll  leave  you.  Lord  Glenallan; 
I  '11  go  any  where,  to  any  place,  which  is  the 
farthest  from  you." 

"  Go  to  your  angel,  Isabel,"  said  he,  sneer- 
ingly  ;  "  go  to  Lord  Arabin,  and  tell  him  that 
I  now  know  the  value  of  her  friendship  and  his." 

''  I  '11  not  bear  this  !  I'll  not  bear  it  ("  said 
the  Marchioness,  almost  screaming  with  passion, 
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and  scarcely  able  to  command  herself  to  give 
orders  for  the  carriage  when  the  servant  en- 
tered. 

''What  would  you  do  ?  are  you  .mad?"  in-* 
quired  the  Marquess,  after  the  footman  had 
shut  the  door. 

"  No ;  I  'm  not  mad,"  returned  Lady  Glen- 
allan ;  "  were  I  so,  I  would  remain  here,  I 
would  remain  with  you,  I  would  expose  myself 
to  your  cruelty." 

"  Cruelty  I""  repeated  her  Lord ;  "  pervert 
not  terms ;  talk  not  of  what  you  never  knew. 
Oh  !  Georgiana,*"  he  was  continuing,  when  in- 
terrupted by  her  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
the  customary  conclusion  to  her  storms  of  tem- 
per, and,  unfortunately,  the  usual  dissipators  of 
all  Lord  Glenallan's  anger,  for  the  sight  of  them 
made  him  forget  her  unkindness,  her  heartless- 
ness,  her  ingratitude ;  and  remember  only  her 
youth,  her  beauty,  her  dependence  on  him  for 
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love  and  protection ;  and  he  took  her  to  his 
arms,  he  implored  her  forgiveness  for  any  thing 
he  had  said  unkind,  and  but  a  promise  that  she 
would  endeavour  to  behave  to  him  as  she  had 
once  done. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Some  few  there  are,  of  sordid  mould, 
Who  barter  youth  and  bloom  for  gold ; 
Careless  with  what  or  whom  they  mate — 
Their  ruling  passion  all  for  state." 

Hermitage  did  not  present  this  summer,  as 
the  last,  an  assembly  of  refined  society  and  suc- 
cession of  elegant  amusements;  for  the  marriage 
of  Charlotte  had  thrown  the  family  under  a 
cloud,  from  which  they  had  not  yet  been  emanci- 
pated, and  the  style  of  people  who  would  have 
formed  the  one,  and  contributed  to  the  others, 
were  those  who  had  now  become  shy  of  their 
acquaintance.  Women  of  delicacy  dreaded  con- 
tagion ;  men  of  fortune    feared    ensnarement ; 
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and  the  Mandevilles,  to  escape  the  mortification 
of  being  quite  deserted,  had  to  collect  about 
them  those  to  whom  they  were  quite  indifferent, 
and  from  whom  they  could  derive  no  conse- 
quence, with  one  exception,  in  the  person  of  the 
Earl  of  Ossulton.  This  nobleman,  to  whose 
parsimony  they  were  indebted  for  his  making 
their  house  an  hotel,  during  a  stay  in  Surrey 
which  had  been  necessitated  by  business,  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  them  when  he  had  a  hand 
and  coronet  to  offer;  and  Lady  Mandeville 
already  anticipated  the  stigma  incurred  by  Mrs. 
Russell's  marriage,  lost  in  the  splendour  of 
the  Countess  of  Ossulton's.  But  no  such  bril- 
liant connexion  would  have  retrieved  their  fame, 
had  not  the  Earl,  during  his  stay  at  Hermi- 
tage, which  lasted  nearly  two  months,  become 
extremely  involved  by  play;  and,  averse  to 
liquidating  the  debts  he  had  contracted  as  un- 
able decently  to  leave  the  house  until  he  had 
done  so,  it  was  indirectly  hinted  by  Sir  Wil- 
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liam,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  that  all  his 
embarrassments  should  be  removed  by  the 
former,  if  his  Lordship  could  suggest  any 
adequate  compensation  for  the  conference 
of  such  a  benefit.  The  latter,  grateful  for 
the  proposal,  made  liberal  offers  of  patronage 
for  the  sons;  but  Sir  William,  instructed 
by  his  lady,  declined  that  mode  of  recom- 
pense, and  pronounced  them  as  already  se- 
cure, through  different  channels,  of  advance- 
ment in  their  respective  pursuits.  His  Lord- 
ship then  made  other  advantageous  proffers 
of  his  influence,  his  exertions,  and  all  that 
he  could  command  in  short,  but  his  fortune 
and  himself.  A  sacrifice  of  the  latter  indeed 
had  never  occurred  to  him ;  and  when  broad 
hints  from  Lady  Mandeville — who,  in  a  nego- 
ciation  she  undertook  with  him,  was  unre- 
strained by  any  of  the  scruples  of  delicacy 
which  had  deterred  the  Baronet  from  pushing 
too  closely  towards  the  desired  point — suggest- 
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ed  to  his  mind,  for  the  first  time,  this  method 
of  retribution,  he  was  equally  confounded  and 
undetermined :  confounded  evidently  at  such 
an  idea  having  occurred  to  them  when  it  had 
never  occurred  to  himself,  and  undetermined 
as  to  the  realizing  of  it.  Totally  devoid  of 
feeling,  and  in  this  instance  of  respect,  no 
necessity  of  inspiring  or  creating  affection  trou- 
bled Lord  Ossulton;  and  in  contemplating 
Madelina  and  Agnes — which  he  did  with  more 
attention  after  his  conversation  with  their  mo- 
ther, he  was  only  divided  as  to  which  he  should 
select — if  he  honoured  either  with  his  hand. 
The  latter  he  thought  a  pretty  girl ;  but  of  the 
former,  who  appeared  to  him  dying  in  a  con- 
sumption, he  suspected  he  should  have  a 
shorter  lease  ;  and  therefore,  after  some  deli- 
beration, determined  on  taking  her  for  better 
or  worse,  as  the  most  promising  speculation. 
AVith  what  different  feelings  were  his  offers 
made  and  received  !  made  as  the  only  alterna- 
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tive  to  release  him  from  debts  which  he  had 
no  inclination  to  pay,  and  with  a  resolution  to 
disappoint  the  woman  who  anticipated  any 
pleasures  from  their  acceptance ;  received,  as 
the  delightful  prelude  to  every  future  gratifi- 
cation and  triumph,  as  the  forerunner  of  an 
elevation  which  would  enable  her  to  patronize 
or  annihilate  by  a  look,  those  whom  she  had 
hitherto  courted.  Miss  Mandeville  now  found 
herself  placed,  in  reality,  in  the  enviable  situa- 
tion she  had  often  experienced  in  imagination, 
and  able,  as  she  believed,  to  realize  aU  the 
charming  visions  of  which  that  imagination  had 
been  so  prolific.  An  immediate  order  on  the 
first  dress-maker  in  London  for  the  preparation 
of  the  most  beautiful  dresses,  and  on  the  first 
carriage-maker  for  the  turning  out  of  the 
most  elegant  curricle,  would,  she  thought,  be 
the  trifling  though  agreeable  preliminaries  to 
the  whole  family  going  up  to  town;  when 
she   reckoned    on  selecting   her  barouche,  sit- 
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ting  for  her  picture,  choosing  her  diamonds, 
and  becoming,  by  the  hand  of  a  bishop 
and  aid  of  a  special  license,  Countess  of  Os- 
sulton. 

These  were  the  expectations  of  Miss  Mande- 
ville :  but  somewhat  diiferent  were  the  deter- 
minations of  her  future  lord ;  he  perfectly  fore- 
saw, from  the  vanity  and  thoughtlessness  which 
characterized  the  family,  the  desire  they  would 
entertain  of  indulging  in  a  great  expense  and 
display  on  the  occasion,  by  which  he  would 
most  likely  suffer ;  and  therefore  resolved  on 
announcing  a  necessity  for  his  returning  to  Os- 
sulton  Park  immediately  after  his  marriage, 
which  would  frustrate  their  capability  of  doing 
so.  Once  there,  he  was  aware  that  his  Coun- 
tess would  be  as  isolated  from  society  and  any 
possible  means  of  dissipation,  as  if  she  were 
transported  into  the  heart  of  India,  or  wilds  of 
America ;  for  it  was  situated  in  a  remote  part  of 
Northumberland,  and  at  the  distance  of  many 
I  5 
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miles  from  any  residence ;  an  effectual  barrier  to 
intercourse,  even  if  there  had  not  been  any 
other  :  but  there  was  one  still  more  efficient  in  the 
savage  temper  of  the  Earl,  who  was  detested  by 
every  one,  unfortunate  enough  to  have  intercourse 
with  him.  Never  did  vanity  receive  a  greater 
mortification  than  Miss  Mandeville's  when  his 
Lordship  acquainted  her  with  his  intentions. 
When,  instead  of  several  weeks,  she  heard  she 
was  only  to  spend  two  or  three  days  in  London, 
and  that  as  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
their  being  married  in  the  country,  and  pro- 
ceeding immediately  after  it  to  the  North,  it 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  for  any  of  her  fa- 
mily to  accompany  them  to  town.  Madelina  felt 
little  inclined  to  conform  to  plans  made  with 
such  unceremonious  indifference  to  her  inclina- 
tions, and  would  probably  have  rebelled  against 
their  execution,  had  not  her  more  politic  mother 
advised  her  compliance,  and  held  out  to  her 
the  flattering,  though  unfounded  idea,  that  she 
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would  spend  the  winter  in  London,  and  that 
OssLilton  Park  Avas  most  probably  surrounded 
with  an  excellent  neighbourhood,  among  whom 
she  would  introduce  the  latest  fashions,  and  be 
a  person  of  the  highest  consequence;  in  short, 
Lady  Mandeville's  eloquence,  at  last,  reconciled 
her  daughter  to  the  present  fall  of  the  splendid 
fabric  she  had  built.  But  she  determined  to  be 
the  star  of  the  North,  till,  like  the  sun,  she 
could  rise  with  glory  in  the  East,  where  next 
winter  she  anticipated  being  the  Lady  Glenallan 
of  last,  and  exciting  herself,  all  the  interest,  ad- 
miration, and  envy  the  latter  had  so  amply  cre- 
ated. So  that  after  all  her  own  expectations,  and 
those  of  others,  she  was  married  very  quietly  at 
Hermitage,  and  set  off  immediately  after  it,  in  a 
plain  travelling  chariot  for  London.  During 
their  stay  at  the  latter,  they  were  obliged  to 
stop  at  an  hotel,  the  Earl  having  no  town  house, 
and  that  of  the  Mandevilles  being  let  during  the 
summer.     The  Countess  was  visited  by  all  her 
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acquaintance,  and  nothing  could  be  pleasanter 
to  her  than  the  few  days  of  her  residence  in 
London.  Dressed  in  the  most  elegant  manner, 
she  had  only  to  sit  at  home  for  the  reception  of 
visitors,  or  drive  abroad  for  her  amusement. 
Engaged  in  the  latter,  a  day  or  two  after 
her  arrival  in  town,  she  met  Mr.  Darner ;  he 
had  ever  been  an  admirer  of  hers,  and  she, 
conscious  of  it,  always  felt  that  desire  to 
look  pleasing  before  him,  which  .we  invariably 
do  in  presence  of  those  on  whom  we  sus- 
pect we  to  have  made  a  favourable  impres- 
sion. Every  thing  confirmed  Lady  Ossul- 
ton's  doing  it^  at  the  moment  she  was  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Damer :  her  dress  was  becoming 
— a  splendid  shawl  fell  over  the  morning  robe, 
and  drooping  chantilly  and  blossoming  wild 
flowers  hung  about  her  bonnet,  while  her  face 
and  figure  expressed  compassion  she  felt 
for  a  poor  woman,  whom  she  had  just  been 
relieving. 
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"  Allow,"  cried  Mr.  Darner,  as  he  held  up 
his  hand  to  the  carriage ;  "  allow  one  of  the 
earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  Miss  Mande- 
ville,  to  congratulate  the  Countess  of  Ossulton." 

"  Is  it  possible  I  see  you,  Charles  !"  said  the 
latter,  with  animation;  "how  are  you,  and  how 
is  Caroline  and  her  baby  .?" 

"  Oh,  quite  well,  perfectly  well,  I  thank  you : 
but  how  are  you  and  the  Earl,  and  how  did 
you  leave  them  at  Hermitage  ?'''' 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  returned  she  ;  '*  London 
always  agrees  with  me ;  and  as  for  Lord  Ossul- 
ton,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  he  is.  His 
Lordship  is  so  ungallant  a  bridegroom,  as  to 
leave  me  alone  from  morning  till  night.  But  at 
Hermitage,  they  were  all  quite  well  when  I 
left  them,  and  desired  a  thousand  remembrances 
to  you  and  Carey." 

*'  Have  you  been  long  in  town  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Darner. 

"  Oh  no  !  not  more  than  two  or  three  days," 
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replied  the  Countess  ;  "  and  I  am,  as  you  may 
imagine,  quite  in  a  hurry  to  leave  it.  We  shall 
set  out  for  Ossulton  at  the  beginning  of  next 
week ;  it  is  quite  gothic  being  in  London  at  this 
season." 

"  Gothic  or  not,"  rephed  Mr.  Darner,  "  I  'd 
rather  see  you  here  than  in  Northumberland, 
whose  chill  blasts  will,  I  fear,  ill  agree  with  so 
fair  a  flower.*" 

"  Oh  !  the  flower  's  not  so  dehcate !"  said  she, 
laughing,  "  but  it  will  bear  transplantation 
very  well ;  and,  perhaps,  acquire  hardihood  from 
the  change." 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Mr.  Damer ;  "  but 
tell  me.  Lady  Ossulton,  did  you  hear  from  the 
Russells  lately  ?  are  they  quite  well  ?" 

"  I  heard  from  Charlotte  a  few  days  since," 
said  she ;  "  who  mentions  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band will  be  returning  shortly  to  England." 

"  And  that  she  hourly  discovers  new  attrac- 
tions in  him,  I  suppose  ?"  added  Mr.  Damer. 
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"  No,  she  doesn't  say  that,"  returned  the 
Countess,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

And  after  a  little  more  desultory  conversa- 
tion, and  a  promise  that  Mr.  Damer  should 
call  on  the  Countess  next  day,  he  wished  her 
good  morning,  and  returned  home ;  where,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  his  wife,  he  raved 
of  nothing  but  Lady  Ossulton.  "  She  is  cer- 
tainly very  pretty,"  said  he,  as  sitting  after  din- 
ner, he  was  fiddling  witii  some  fruit, — Mrs. 
Damer  playing  with  her  child  ;  "  and  never 
looked  better  than  to-day,  she  dresses  so  well — 
with  such  elegance  and  suitability !" 

"  What  did  she  wear  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Da- 
mer ;  endeavouring  to  appear  interested  about  a 
subject  on  which  she  was  quite  indifferent,  or 
perhaps  worse. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know,  I  'm  no  adept  in 
ladies'  dresses,"  returned  her  husband ;  "  but 
it  was  something  very  becoming  —  lilac  —  or 
pink — or  what  you  call  French  white,  I  think. 
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her  bonnet  was  made  of;  and  then  there  was 
some  light  flowers,  May,  or  apple-blossoms,  or 
something  or  other,  falling  and  twining  about 
it :  it  had  a  very  good  effect  altogether." 

"  I  dare  say !"  said  Mrs.  Darner. 

"  And  then,"  continued  he,  "  it  wasn't  so 
much  her  dress  that  struck  me,  but  the  amia- 
bility of  her  appearance.  There  she  was  per- 
forming an  act  of  charity  and  listening  to  a 
tiresome  beggar-woman;  when  in  the  shop  op- 
posite which  she  was  stopping,  there  was  a 
a  group  of  gentlemen,  among  whom,  any  other 
pretty  woman  would  Hke  to  have  made  her 
entree,  and  been  playing  off  all  manner  of  airs." 

Mrs.  Damer  secretly  smiled  at  her  husband's 
creduKty,  in  supposing  that  Lady  Ossulton  was 
not  perfectly  aware  of  which  proceeding  would 
be  most  likely  to  ensure  admiration  ;  and  could 
scarcely  hear  him  assert,  with  patience,  that  he 
believed  her  very  indifferent  to  it. 
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*'  Madelina,"  said  he,  "  has  a  great  deal  of 
sense,  and  is  convinced,  as  she  has  often  told 
me,  of  the  inutility  of  admiration  to  contribute 
to  happiness." 

"  She  has  received  enough,  certainly,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Damer,  "  to  enable  her  to  determine 
the  point." 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Damer, 
laughing,  "  you  and  she  were  not  very  good 
friends ;  but  I  hope,"  he  added,  in  a  more  se- 
rious tone,  *'  that  it  will  not  be  the  case  any 
longer,  for  I  assure  you,  you  would  be  rather 
singular  in  disliking  a  person  who  pleases  every 
one  else ;  and  that  when  you  call  on  her  to- 
morrow, you  will  prove  yourself,  by  your 
manner,  to  have  overcome  any  little  feelings  of 
jealousy  or  envy  ;  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
were  the  foundations  of  your  dislike  to  her.'' 

Mrs.  Damer  disclaimed  it  being  the  case. 

"  Even  if  it  were,"  continued  her  husband. 
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*'  there  were  many  allowances  to  be  made. 
You  saw  her  at  Hermitage,  as  an  elegant 
and  accomphshed  girl,  receiving  attentions  and 
admiration  superior  to  yourself;  and  which, 
though  indeed,"  he  inserted  in  a  flattering  tone, 
"  the  case  is  different  now,  you  had  not  then 
similar  reasons  to  expect  :  for  though  you  were 
a  bride,  and  in  my  eyes  a  beauty,  you  had 
not  that  happy  manner,  and  appearance  of 
amiability,  which  distinguished  her." 

"  How  much,"  involuntarily  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Damer,  "  has  she  gained  by  appearances,  and  I 
lost  I" 

'*  Why,  the  fact  is,  Caroline,"  said  her  hus- 
band, "  appearances  must  ever  be  added  to 
realities,  or  the  existence  of  the  latter  will  be 
doubted." 

"  I  have  reason  to  know  that,"  returned  his 
wife. 

"  And  I  think  have  improved  by  the  know- 
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ledge,""  said  Mr.  Damer.  '*  You  now  unite  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  I  flatter  myself,  that 
whatever  might  once  have  been  the  case,  my 
wife  and  the  Countess  of  Ossulton  would  now 
be  equally  objects  of  admiration." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  She  came,  she  is  gone,  we  have  met, 
To  meet  perhaps  never  again  ; 
The  sun  of  that  moment  is  set. 
And  seems  to  have  risen  in  vain." 

COWPER. 

The  vague  hope  which  frequently  induces 
our  postponement  of  any  unpleasant  duty, 
namely,  that  something  may  interfere  to  pre- 
vent its  execution,  induced  Mrs.  Damer  to  de- 
lay her  visit  to  the  Countess  of  Ossulton ; 
which,  in  comphance  with  her  husband's  wishes, 
she  had  promised  to  make  on  the  morning  en- 
suing to  that  in  which  her  Ladyship  had  been 
met  by  the  latter,  and  till  she  actually  stopped 
at  the  hotel  and  heard  pronounced  the  unplea- 
sing    tidings ;    "  That    her   Ladyship   was   at 
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home,"  she  still  indulged  an  idea  of  the  proba- 
bility of  her  being  out,  or  ill,  or  something  or 
other  that  should  prevent  her  seeing  her.  But 
this  announced,  the  steps  let  down,  the  footman 
prepared  to  usher  her  through  the  hall,  there 
was  no  retention ;  and  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
possible,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  enter  the 
presence  of  the  formidable  Countess  of  Ossul- 
ton.  Formidable  indeed,  only  to  Mrs.  Darner, 
from  the  superiority  with  which  imagination 
invested  her ;  for  could  she  have  seen  the  mind 
and  heart  of  her  Ladyship,  divested  of  the 
graces  which  rendered  them  imposing,  she 
would  have  owned  the  one  but  frivolous,  the 
other  weak  and  wavering ;  and  that  it  was  man- 
ner alone,  which  gave  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
her  understanding,  and  the  amiability  of  her 
feelings,  though  Mrs.  Darner  had  always  sup- 
posed the  former  great,  and  the  latter  excited 
by  every  one  but  herself.  The  Countess,  en- 
gaged with  a  book,  was  half  sitting,  half  re- 
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dining  on  the  sofa  when  she  entered,  and  her' 
first  glance  ^was  that  of  doubtful  recognition ; 
but  her  next  seemed  to  certify  her  as  to  her 
knowledge  of  the  person  who  entered,  and 
with  a  mixture  of  haughtiness  and  condescen- 
sion, but  predominancy  sufficient  of  the  first, 
to  prove  Madelina  Mandeville  was  not  extinct 
in  the  Countess  of  Ossulton,  she  advanced  to 
meet  her  friend. 

"  My  dear  Caroline,"  she  said,  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you;  but  really  was  for  an  instant 
at  a  loss  to  recognize  you,  disguised  by  such 
feathers  and  furbelows."" 

Mrs,  Damer  smiled ;  "I  can  recognize 
you,"  returned  she,  *  notwithstanding  a  greater 
change;  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
it." 

'*  I  thank  you,"  said  her  Ladyship,  with 
indescribable  ease ;  ''  and  believe  I  may  re- 
turn the  congratulation,  though  for  a  different 
circumstance — namely,  on  your  accouchement. 
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And  indeed,"  added    her    Ladyship,    with    a 

heartless  laugh,  "  it  is  a  subject  on  which,  if 

report  speaks  true,  you  merit  congratulation, 

for  I  am  told  you  were  become  the  size  of  the 

house." 

"  I    shall  be    anxious    for    you   to   see    my 

child,"  said  Mrs.  Darner;    "  I  think  her  very 

pretty." 

"  Oh,    of   course  !"    cried    Lady  Ossulton ; 

"  you  would  not  be  its  mother  if  you  did  not ; 

but  of  my  seeing  it  there 's  no  chance,  for  we 

leave  town  to-morrow." 

"  So  soon  !"  said  Mrs.  Damer;  "  we  had 
hoped  you  could  dine  with  us." 

"  You  are  very  good,  very  kind,"  returned 
the  Countess,  carelessly :  "  but  talking  of  your 
child,  is  it  possible  you  ventured  so  far  with- 
out it?  I  had  always  pictured  to  myself  that 
when  you  had  a  little  baby,  you  would  not 
stir  a  step  unaccompanied  by  it ;  that  if  you 
were  in  the  carriage,  it  and  the  nurse  would  be 
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surely  perched  in  one  corner  ;  and  that  if  you 
walked,  they  'd  be  at  your  elbow.  By  the  bye, 
what  is  it  called?  some  one  told  me  it  was  named 
Madelina." 

"  No  !'•  said  Mrs.  Darner,  "  if  I  had  follow- 
ed Charles's  inclinations,  it  would  have  been ; 
but  for  once  I  pursued  my  own,  and  had  it 
christened  Jane,  after  my  dear  mother." 

"  Then  I  am  sure,"  returned  Lady  Ossulton, 
"  I  am  infinitely  indebted  to  you  and  your 
mother,  for  having  been  the  means  of  saving 
my  name  from  profanation.  I  should  hate  to 
have  a  great  fat  nurse,  calling  a  red-faced, 
squalling  infant,  '  Miss  Maddy.'  Excuse  me 
Caroline:  but  all  children  are  alike,  and  dis- 
grace a  pretty  name  as  much  as  a  pretty  frock." 

"  Then  what  would  be  your  plan?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Darner,  "  for  children,  you  know,  will,  if 
they  live,  become  men  and  women." 

"  Oh !  my  plan,"  said  the  Countess,  "  is  to 
give  every  child  two  names,  and  call  it  the  ugly 
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one  all  its  life,  unless  it  bids  fair  to  do  justice 
to  the  pretty  one  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
outre  or  ridiculous,  than  to  see  a  person  with 
a  name  to  which  they  do  no  justice." 

Mrs.  Damer  smiled. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Lady  Ossulton,  "  were  you 
not  surprized  when  you  heard  of  my  mar- 
riage ?'' 

"  Indeed,"  commenced  the  other,  in  a  he- 
sitating tone — 

"  Indeed,  you  must  have  been,"  interrupted 
the  Countess,  "  for  I  was  surprized  myself 
at  it." 

"  I  was  more  astonished,"  said  Mrs.  Damer, 
'^  to  read  in  this  morning's  paper,  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Lord  Clavers." 

"  Ah !  I  saw  it  also,"  returned  Lady  Ossulton ; 
*'  but  why  should  it  surprize  you  ?*' 

"  Because,''  said  Mrs.  Damer,  "  I  thought 
him  to  have  an  attraction  elsewhere,  which  he 
v/ould  not  so  easily  overcome." 

VOL.    II.  K 
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"  I  don't  understand  you,"  observed  the 
Countess. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  say,"  returned  Mrs.  Da- 
mer ;  "  to  have  had  an  attraction  for  the  loss 
of  which  nothing  else  could  compensate." 

"  You  still  talk  in  enigmas,"  said  her  Lady- 
ship ;  '^  am  I  to  infer,  that  it  is  only  to  spare 
my  blushes,  and  that  it  is  to  myself  you  are 
alluding  all  this  time  ?" 

^'  Why,  yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Damer ;  "  at 
Hermitage,  you  know.  Lord  Clavers  used  to 
admire  you,  apparently  beyond  any  woman 
there.** 

"  That  was  paying  me  a  most  special  com- 
pliment, indeed,"  said  Lady  Ossolton,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  when  we  had  never  a  decent-looking 
woman  stopping  there.  You  would  not  surely 
have  had  him  flirt  with  tall,  ugly.  Miss  Back- 
ford;  or  poor,  fat,  good-humoured  Mrs.  Kep- 
pel,  would  you  ?'* 

«  No ;  but—." 
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"  Ah  !  you  are  going  to  say  I  might  have  had 
a  rival  in  my  sister  Agnes  ;  but  no,  not  as  far 
as  regards  Lord  Clavers.  She  is  very  pretty  and 
innocent,  and  all  that ;  and  to  an  unsophisticated 
taste,  would  have  been  just  the  thing;  but  that 
was  not  his  Lordship's  ;  and  all  her  blushes  and 
timidity,  which  another  man  would  have  de- 
lighted in,  he  admired  less  than  assurance  and 
repartee." 

Mrs.  Damer  smiled. 

"  Now,  my  cousin  De  Meurville,"  con- 
tinued the  Countess,  "  appreciated  that  sort 
of  thing.  He  thought  with  Dr.  Gregory,  that 
when  a  girl  ceases  to  blush,  she  has  lost  the 
greatest  charm  of  beauty  !" 

"  Apropos  to  the  Count  de  Meurville,"  Mrs. 
Damer  was  commencing,  when  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Damer. 

"  I   hope,    Charles,''    cried    the   Countess," 
shaking  hands  with  him,  "  you  are  not  come  to 
run  away  with  your  wife  ?" 
K  2 
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"  Why,  Carey,"  said  he,  "  you  have  made 
your  visit  very  late,  or  very  long." 

"  Not  very  long,  I  can  answer  for  it,"  re- 
turned Lady  Ossulton ;  "  whether  it  is  very  late, 
I  don't  know,  for  I  haven't  my  watch  here." 

"  It's  just  turned  half  past  four  by  mine,'' 
said  Mr.  Damer,  "  and  I  don't  like  these  au- 
tumnal afternoons  for  her  being  out, — they  are 
very  chilly." 

"  You  are  a  very  thoughtful  husband,"  ob- 
served the  Countess,  smiling. 

"  What  can  I  be  expected  to  remember,"  ex- 
claimed he  with  animation,  "  if  I  forget  Ca- 
roline !" 

'- 1  see,"  said  Lady  Ossulton,  while  a  shade 
of  melancholy  for  a  moment  crossed  her  features, 
"  that  the  idea  of  the  wife  being  dearer  than 
the  bride,  is  not  merely  .poetical." 

"  From  experience  I  can  pronounce  it  not," 
returned  Mr.  Damer. 

"  Oh,  Charles !"  continued  her  Ladyship,  "  if 
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Lord  Ossulton  proves  such  a  husband  to  me 
as  you  have  been  to  her,  I  shall  be  the  best  of 
wives  and  of  women  !" 

"  From  my  soul  I  believe  it  !"  returned  he, 
emphatically. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear,"  observed  Mrs.  Damer, 
"  that  Lady  Ossulton  is  to  leave  town  to-mor« 
row."" 

"  Yes ;  I  met  her  Caro  Sposo  just  now,  and 
he  tells  me  that  it's  a  settled  thing;  by  the 
by,  he  '11  be  here  directly ;" — and  as  he  spoke 
the  Earl  entered. 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  what  account  of  your  car- 
riage ?  will  it  be  ready  by  to-morrow  ?'"  in- 
quired Mr.  Damer. 

"  Oh  !  by  to-morrow  to  be  sure,'*  returned 
his  Lordship,  gruffly;  *' but  it  was  all  that 
rascal's  fault  that  it  wasn't  ready  to-day,  and  we 
should  have  got  on  the  first  stage  this  evening." 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  leave,"  said 
Mr.  Damer,  smiling. 
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"  To  be  sure  I  am :  what  man  in  his  senses 
would  stop  a  day  longer  at  a  London  hotel  than 
was  necessary?  It  is  ruination,  actually  ruin- 
ation!— but  introduce  me,  if  you  please,  to 
your  lady." 

Mrs.  Darner,  the  Earl  of  Ossulton — and 
Lord  Ossulton,  Mrs.  Darner,  was  pronounced  in 
a  moment ;  and  then  Mr.  Damer  turned  to  the 
Countess,  "  Well,  Madelina,"  he  said,  "  we 
must  bid  you  farewell ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  very  long  before  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again." 

Mrs.  Damer  trusted  the  same ;  and  the  Earl 
muttered  a  request,  "  that  if  they  should  be 
passing  through  Northumberland,  they  would 
stop  at  Ossulton."  His  lady  seconded  it ;  and 
after  reiterated  good  wishes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da- 
mer were  taking  a  final  leave,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  the  former,  that  if  asked,  the 
Ossultons  might  dine  with  them  that  day ;  and 
delighted  at  having  started   the  idea,   he   in- 
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stantly  proposed  their  doing  so.  At  first  the 
usual  impediments  appropriated  to  such  occa- 
sions were  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
**  of  dresses  being  packed  up,"  "  necessity  of 
being  early,"  &c. ;  and  Mrs.  Darner  began  to 
entertain  hopes  of  her  non-compliance ;  but 
Mr.  Darner,  most  unnecessarily  in  his  wife's 
opinion,  so  urged  the  point,  stating  it  would  be 
"  quite  in  the  family  way,**'  "  no  necessity  for 
dressing,"  "  and  the  Countess  able  to  return 
at  whatever  hour  she  liked ;"  that  to  the  un- 
speakable regret  of  Mrs.  Damer,  whose  soli- 
citations had  been  but  faint,  her  Ladyship 
agreed,  and  with  the  Earl,  who  was  very  glad 
to  be  saved  the  expense  of  an  hotel  dinner, 
promised  to  be  with  them  in  little  more  than 
an  hour. 

During  the  drive  home  Mr.  Damer  was  con- 
gratulating himself  on  having  been  lucky 
enough  to  think  of  the  thing,  and  suggesting 
any  additions  that  might  be  necessary  to  their 
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previously  arranged  dinner,  for  which  two  or 
three  gentlemen  were  already  invited ;  while 
Mrs.  Darner,  sickening  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
more  of  Madelina,  with  whom  she  had  hoped  to 
have  shaken  hands  for  the  last  time  in  the 
morning,  fell  into  something  like  a  sullen  re- 
verie, confining  herself  to  monosyllables,  ex- 
cept when  she  remarked,  which  she  did  two  or 
three  times  rather  petulantly,  that  she  sup- 
posed the  Ossultons  would  keep  them  waiting 
till  seven.  Had  it  depended  on  Lady  Ossulton, 
perhaps  they  might,  but  nothing  now  did :  and 
when  at  a  quarter  before  six  her  Lord  desired 
her  to  put  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  for  as  it 
was  a  fine  afternoon,  and  they  were  not  dressed, 
it  would  answer  to  walk  to  Brook-street,  she 
made  no  objection,  but  wrapping  herself  in  an 
Indian  shawl,  and  throwing  a  veil  over  her 
Leghorn  bonnet,  prepared  to  accompany  him. 

Mrs.  Damer  was  standing    at    the    window 
looking  out  for  a  carriage,  when  she  saw  them 
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cross  the  street,  and  instantly  that  slight  agi- 
tation came  over  her,  which  the  appearance  of 
Lady  Ossulton  always  created.  She  threw  a 
glance  around  the  room,  to  see  that  there  was 
nothing  likely  to  attract  the  keen  satire  of  her 
Ladyship,  and  then,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
surveyed  herself  through  a  mirror,  and  began 
to  fancy  she  was  too  much  dressed,  in  which 
unpleasant  truth  she  was  confirmed  by  Lady 
Ossulton,  who,  merely  attired  herself  in  a  co- 
loured muslin  richly  flounced,  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  her — "  Is  it 
really  for  me  you  are  so  fine,  Caroline,  or  do 
you  sport  this  ball  suit  for  Mr.  Damer  every 
day  at  dinner .?" 

Her  Ladyship  laughed  as  she  spoke,  but  it 
was  a  laugh  of  mortifying  contempt,  and  Mrs. 
Damer  was  glad  to  be  spared  answering  by  the 
entrance  of  her  husband,  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  been  invited.  The  others  fol- 
lowed soon  after. 

K  5 
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Dinner  passed  off  without  any  particular  in- 
cident. Lady  Ossulton,  languid  and  affected, 
ate  but  little,  while  Mrs.  Darner,  fancying  her- 
self particularly  watched  and  listened  to  by 
her  Ladyship,  felt  a  reserve  and  awkwardness, 
which  was  not  lessened  by  the  frown  it  occa- 
sioned on  her  husband's  brow,  or  by  the  trium- 
phant smile  which  played  round  the  lips  of  the 
Countess,  w^ho  could  understand,  though  she 
had  never  felt  such  embarrassment.  As  long  as 
it  was  possible,  Mrs.  Darner  delayed  making  the 
move  after  dinner,  anticipating  the  unpleasant 
tete-d-tete  that  would  ensue,  and  perhaps  might 
have  done  so  longer,  had  not  a  significant  glance 
from  her  husband  reminded  her  of  the  incor- 
rectness of  such  proceedings,  and  compelled  her 
most  unwillingly  to  bow  to  Lady  Ossulton,  who 
obeyed  her  signal  for  retiring  with  the  ease 
and  elegance  of  a  princess. 

Together  in  the  drawing-room,  and  depen- 
dent on  each  other  for  amusement,  it  might 
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have  been  supposed  that  Lady  Ossulton  would 
a  little  descend  from  the  chilling  hauteur  which 
had  hitherto  marked  her  manners ;  but  if  she 
did,  it  was  to  nothing  more  agreeable,  and  her 
vivacity  was  accompanied  by  an  asperity  the 
most  unpleasant,  as  her  silence  had  been  mark- 
ed by  a  listlessness  the  most  mortifying.  Stand- 
ing at  the  fire-place,  her  Ladyship,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  she  had  been  stedfastly 
regarding  her  companion,  observed—"  You 
should  never  wear  pink,  Caroline ;  it  is  the 
most  unbecoming  colour  possible  to  you,  and  at 
this  moment,  begging  your  pardon — we  are 
friends,  you  know — you  look  worse  than  ever  I 
saw  you." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  look  very  bad 
indeed,"  returned  Mrs.  Damer,  reddening; 
*'  for  in  your  eyes  I  know  I  never  look  well." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  Countess ; 
"and  what  is  worse,  angry."  She  added,  in 
a    coaxing    tone,    "When,    if  you    reflect,   I 
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should  not  have  noticed  your  looking  bad  if  it 
had  been  an  habitual  thing,  but  its  not  being  so 
makes  it  remarkable.'' 

"Oh  !  you  are  an  accomplished  flatterer,"  said 
Mrs.  Damer,  and  she  smiled ;  "  but  on  me  at 
least,  flattery  is  thrown  away." 

"  Don't  imagine,"  returned  the  Countess,  "  I 
bestow  any  thing  likely  to  meet  with  such  an 
ungrateful  recompense,  and  flattery  of  all  things 
is  that  I  am  least  lavish  of;  those  who  expect 
it  from  me  are  invariably  disappointed.  But 
what  I  was  going  to  observe  was,  only  you  in- 
terrupted me,  that  pink  is  never  a  colour  you 
should  wear;  every  other  would  become  you 
more,  and  in  your  old  blue  pelisse  4his  morning, 
you  looked  infinitely  better  than  in  that  pink 
body,  though  I  can  easily  see  it's  new,  and  I 
believe  fashionable." 

"  Well,  let  us  talk  of  something  more  inte- 
resting than  my  looks,"  said  Mrs.  Damer,  and 
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she  would  have  turned  the  subject:  but  not 
so  Lady  Ossulton. 

"  Still  the  same  humble  personage  as  ever," 
said  her  Ladyship,  ''fancying  every  thing  of 
more  consequence  than  herself,  and  wishing  only 
to  remain  in  obscurity  !  Well,  Caroline  !  I  ad- 
mire but  I  can't  understand  you." 

"  At  this  moment  I  cannot  you  either,"  said 
Mrs.  Damer. 

"  And  yet  at  this,  or  any  other  moment,  it  is 
very  easy,"  observed  the  Countess ;  "  I  am  a 
matter-of-fact  sort  of  personage,  who  say  what 
I  think,  and  think  what  I  say ;  or  rather,  I  am 
a  woman  who,  acting  from  the  impulses  of  her 
heart,  too  often  forgets  to  pass  them  through 
the  ordeal  of  her  reason.'''* 

Mrs.  Damer,  recollecting  no  instance  in  which 
Lady  Ossulton''s  enthusiasm  had  led  her  astray, 
did  not  sympathize  with  her  on  its  excess,  but 
cutting  short  the  sentimental  strain,  asked  her. 
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*'  What  she  thought  of  the  apartments  they 
had  taken  ?" 

*'  Oh,  that  nothing  can  be  nicer/''  returned 
her  Ladyship,  looking  around.  '^And  you 
have  a  piano,  I  see.     Is  that  your  own .?" 

Mrs.  Darner  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
Lady  Ossulton  crossed  the  room  to  open  the 
instrument. 

**  Do  you  play  much  ?'*  her  Ladyship  in- 
quired, running  over  the  keys. 

"  No  !  Charles  hates  music." 

"  How  unfortunate  !  and  you  play  so  well  !'* 
said  the  Countess,  "  far  better  than  I  do." 

"  Oh,  no  I"  returned  Mrs.  Damer,  shaking 
her  head. 

'^  But  oh,  yes  !'■  said  the  Countess,  "  you  do 
a  great  deal ;  though  you  fancy  me  so  superior 
in  every  thing." 

"  I  know  you  by  this  time  too  well,  to  have 
any  thing  left  to  fancy  respecting  you,"  observed 
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Mrs.  Damer,  in  rather  a  pointed  tone,  eluding 
as  she  spoke,  the  arch  and  penetrating  eyes  of 
Lady  Ossulton. 

"  Do  you  ?""  returned  the  latter,  "  and  do  you 
give  me  credit  for  nothing  more  than  is  ap- 
parent ?    Is  that  quite  fair,  Caroline  ?" 

"  Is  it  otherwise .?''  replied  Mrs. Damer:  "may 
not  all  your  attractions  and  graces  be  visible  at 
a  glance,  while  those  of  others  are  often  con- 
cealed ?  Were  I  to  make  a  simile,  I  should 
compare  you  to  a  diamond,  cut,  set,  and  po- 
lished, while  many  of  my  acquaintance,  equally 
accomplished,  equally  beautiful,  are  diamonds 
from  which  you  must  rub  some  encumbering 
dross,  and  which  want  refining  to  strike  with 
equal  admiration." 

"  You  are  really  quite  brilliant !"  said  the 
Countess,  and  she  laughed:  but  instantly  chang- 
ing her  tone,  "  Perhaps  I  am  preventing  your 
visiting  your  nursery,"  she  said,  "  and  don't  let 
me,  I  beseech  you.  Bring  the  child  down  here,  or 
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go  up  to  it,  whichever  you  like ;  and  don't 
mind  me,  I  can  amuse  myself." 

Glad  of  the  permission,  Mrs.  Damer  left  her 
Ladyship  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  returned  in  company 
with  little  Jane,  who  was  just  pretty  enough  to 
be  beautiful  in  a  parent's  eyes. 

The  gentlemen  had  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  and  time  was,  when  to  appear  amiable 
before  them  Lady  Ossulton  would  have  played 
and  fondled  with  the  child,  but  that  time  was 
not  the  present,  nor  probably  ever  would  be 
again,  for  the  object  was  attained  which  alone 
had  induced  such  amiable  graces :  and  with  her 
shawl  wrapped  round  her.  Lady  Ossulton  was 
now  contemplating,  with  Mr.  Damer,  a  picture  of 
the  beautiful  Countess  of  Coventry,  which  hung 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  which  each  al- 
lowed to  resemble  extremely  the  Marchioness 
of  Glenallan. 

"  In  all  but  expression,"  said  Lady  Ossulton, 
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"  and  that  of  Lady  Glenallan  is  so  peculiar, 
such  a  combination  of  artlessness  and  yet 
coquetry,  of  pride  and  yet  desire  to  attract, 
as  nothing,  I  believe,  but  her  own  crimson  lips 
and  splendid  eyes  could  pourtray." 

"  Yes,  there's  a  dissimilarity  in  the  expres- 
sion, which  creates  a  difference,"  said  Mr.  Da- 
rner; "but  Lady  Glenallan  is,  in  my  opinion, 
divine !  By  the  bye,"  he  continued,  and  then 
hesitated,  "  where  was  it  I  last  saw  her  ? — Oh? 
I  recollect  now,  at  the  Opera — at  the  Opera  of 
Semiramide  ;  and  to  be  sure,  she  looked  beau- 
tiful, beyond  any  thing  I  ever  saw.  It  was  not 
dress  that  added  a  charm,  nor  ornament  a  lus- 
tre ;  for  the  former  was  perfectly  plain,  and  of 
the  latter  she  had  none :  no,  it  was  herself  alone 
that  shone,  and  shone  so  pre-eminently  bright 
as  to  throw  every  thing  else  into  the  shade. 
Really,  when  I  looked  at  her  resplendent  coun- 
tenance, hanging  with  intense  interest  on  the 
performance,  I  could   not  but   think  it  profa- 
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nation,  that  Heaven  should  ever  have  placed 
her  in  such  a  world  as  this ;  that  a  creature 
like  Lady  Glenallan,  should  have  to  mingle 
with  mankind  in  general  !" 

During  this  speech  the  Countess  frequently 
bit  her  lips,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  re- 
marked, with  rather  a  contemptuous  expression, 
"  That  she  beheved  the  Marchioness  of  Gle- 
nallan  had  a  few  human  passions,  which  served 
to  keep  her  pretty  much  on  a  level  with  those 
to  whom  in  other  things  she  might  be  supe- 
rior.**' 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  she  has  !''  returned  Mr. 
Damer ;  "  with  her  supernatural  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  she  would  not  be  mortal  if 
she  had  not." 

''  Really  the  Marquess  would  have  reason  to 
be  jealous,  if  he  heard  you  rave  so  about  his 
wife,"  said  the  Countess. 

*'  No,  he  is  too  much  accustomed  to  the  thing. 
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Where  could  he  meet  the  man  who  did  not 
admire  Lady  Glenallan  ?" 

"  Ah  !  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  would  ex- 
press admiration  in  such  warm  terms.  However, 
he  is  happy  to  have  won  the  woman  who  wins 
all  mankind  ;  and  I  hope  he  11  never  think  he 
paid  too  deai^  for  the  distinction." 

*'  Never,  while  Lady  Glenallan  looks  so 
lovely !"  cried  Mr.  Damer. 

"  Never,  certainly,  if  those  lovely  looks  for 
ever  beam  on  him ;  but — ""  and  she  shook  her 
head. 

"  Oh  they  do  I  depend  upon  it  they  do  !  she 
must  love  the  man  who  has  made  her  all  she 
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"  She  ought,""  returned  the  Countess,  suspi- 
ciously ;  "  but  see,"  her  Ladyship  continued, 
moving  towards  the  tea-table,  "  here's  your 
quiet  little  wife  has  been  waiting  tea  for  us,  most 
resignedly.     What  inattentive  people  we  are ! 
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Gentlemen,  I  admire  your  politeness  ;  Caroline, 
you  really  are  the  most  patient  creature  in  the 
world." 

"  Upon  my  life  you  are,"  said  her  husband. 

"  I  should  not  suspect  even   the  Glenallan 
to  be  more  so." 

"No,  I  should  think  not,"  observed  Mr.  Damer. 

"  And  indeed,  that  she  and  your  wife  had 
very  few  dispositions  in  common. " 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  recommending  me  by 
that  speech,"  said  Mrs.  Damer,  smiling. 

"  If  I  am  not,"  returned  the  Countess, 
"  Charles  does  not  deserve  his  good  fortune  in 
possessing  you  ;  but  I  rather  imagine  I  am, 
and  that  he  has  long  learnt  to  appreciate  your 
value." 

"  Is  this  Mocha,"  inquired  Lord  Ossulton, 
after  tasting  his  coffee. 

"  For  the  credit  of  their  economy,  don't  sup- 
pose it,"  said  the  Countess. 

"  Indeed  it  is  not,"  said^Mrs.  Damer ;  "  but 
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I  am   glad   it's  good  enough   to    be  mistaken 
for  it." 

'^  It  is  excellent,"  observed  Lady  Ossulton. 
"  You  must  give  me  the  receipt  for  making  it ; 
for,  as  I  am  to  become  housekeeper,  I  beg  or 
borrow  whatever  I  can  take  hold  of." 

"  And  you  really  pretend  you  are  going  to 
become  that  homely  character,"  said  Mr.  Da- 
mer,  gravely. 

"  Yes,  really,  and  without  pretence,  am  I," 
returned  the  Countess,  "  going  to  settle  down 
into  that  uninteresting,  unsentimental  sort  of 
personage,  whose  chief  merit  will  consist  in  be- 
ing more  economical  than  her  neighbours." 

"  So,  should  we  go  to  Northumberland,"  said 
he,  "  we  shall  not  hear  of  the  Countess  of 
Ossulton  patronizing  this  ball,  canvassing  for 
that  member,  attending  these  races,  and  expect- 
ed at  those  assemblies."*' 

"  Oh  !  no,  no  !"  said  she,  laughing;  "  but  of 
the  Countess  of  Ossulton,  taught  by  experience 
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the  little  pleasure  these  things  can  afford,  and 
preferring  to  them  the  dull  routine  of  domes- 
tic life." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  Mr.  Damer,  and 
he  laughed. 

"  Well !  we  shall  see,"  said  the  Countess, 
and  she  laughed  also :  "  but  I  think  you  will 
yet  own  that  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of  romance 
I  made  this  declaration ;  and  that  while  many 
speak  from  their  imagination,  Lady  Ossulton 
ever  spoke  from  her  heart." 

A  murmur  from  the  Earl,  of  its  being  time 
to  go,  soon  obliged  the  Countess  to  take  leave ; 
and  she  did  so  with  a  regret  that  seemed  por- 
tentous of  her  future  fate.  "  Farewell,  Caro- 
line !  I  hope  once  more  to  see  you !  Fare- 
well, Charles,  we  shall  never  meet  again  !"  were 
her  last  and  melancholy  words;  over  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Damer  pondered  for  a  while,  but 
concluded  by  attributing  them  to  the  low 
spirits  which  a  prospect  of  a  long  separation 
might  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


'*  You  once  made  a  promise,  a  long  time  ago, 

'Twas  made  half  in  jest — but  'twas  not  taken  so  ; — 
You  'H  be  call'd  to  fulfil  it,  and  cannot  evade. 
But  I.  think  you  '11  regret  that  it  ever  was  made." 


Omitting  the  detail  of  two  or  three  months 
in  the  history  of  Lord  and  Lady  Glenallan, 
which  time  was  passed  in  France,  we  shall  in- 
troduce the  Marchioness  to  our  readers  in  the 
character  of  a  mother;  whose  duties  she  was 
perhaps  better  calculated  to  fulfil  than  those  of 
a  wife,  for  her  child  could  provoke  none  of  the 
proud  passions  by  which  its  father  was  render- 
ed miserable,  and  the  little  Earl  of  Montalpine 
concihated  her  affections  by  reflecting  all  that 
beauty  for  which  she  herself  was  so  celebrated^ 
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The  place  of  its  birth,  which  finally  proved  to 
be  London,  had  been  a  matter  of  endless  al- 
tercation between  the  Marquess  and  his  wife. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  infant,  who  might 
prove  heir  to  all  his  honours,  should  be  born 
amidst  the  scenery  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived, and  tried  to  reconcile  Lady  Glenallan  to 
it,  by  assurances  that  the  first  medical  advice 
in  Scotland  should  remain  at  the  Castle  while 
she  thought  it  necessary ;  that  every  article  she 
desired  should  be  procured  her  from  London ; 
that  any  friends,  whose  company  she  wished 
for,  should  be  on  a  visit — even  Lady  Isabella 
Ireton  he  would  not  exclude — if  it  could  in- 
duce her  to  make  Glenallan  the  place  of  her 
confinement :  but  no  !  nothing  would  do,  the 
Marchioness  professed  herself  to  detest  the 
Castle,  and  to  entertain  a  determined  resolution 
of  never  visiting  it  again  till  every  thing  about 
it  was  remodelled,  Lady  Penelope  banished, 
and  herself  in  such  health  and  spirits  as  would 
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enable  her  to  enjoy  the  company  with  which 
she  should  fill  the  house.  But  the  very  idea 
of  going  now  she  declared  was  sufficient  to  kill 
her,  to  be  laid  up  in  one  of  those  gloomy  rooms, 
on  one  of  those  beds,  whose  hearselike  hang- 
ings still  haunted  her  imagination,  hearing 
nothing  without  but  the  melancholy  falling  of 
cascades,  and  within  but  the  horrible  broad 
Scotch. — Oh  !  she  should  not  survive  it  a  week  : 
"  And  what  would  it  all  be  for  ?"her  Ladyship 
petulantly  demanded,  on  one  of  the  numerous 
occasions  on  which  the  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion, "  to  gratify  a.,  foolish  whim  of  yours, 
and  please  a  parcel  of  people  who  don't  care  a 
farthing  for  either  of  us,  or  whether  our  child 
was  born  in  Glenallan  or  Greenland." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Georgiana,"  said  the 
Marquess,  "  my  knowledge  of  the  Scotch,  ac- 
quired by  a  long  residence  amongst  them,  ena- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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bles  me  to  assert  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
pride  and  importance  to  them  for  our  child  to 
be  born  at  Glenallan." 

*'  Thank  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness 
proudly,  "  my  child  will  be  independent  of 
popularity  !'* 

"  Rather  thank  Heaven,  Lady  Glenallan," 
returned  the  Marquess,  "  when  your  child  has 
acted  in  a  manner  to  deserve  it." 

"  All  I  know  is,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
"  that  I  shall  not  earn  it  instead  by  going  to 
(hat  melancholy  nunnery  of  a  place/' 

"  I  own,"  observed  his  Lordship,  "  the  ex- 
treme aversion  you  now  express  to  Glenallan 
surprizes  me ;  when  you  were  there  you  seemed 
to  enjoy  yourself." 

'*  I  enjoy  myself,  indeed  I"  returned  the 
Marchioness  contemptuously,  "  there  was  great 
scope  for  it,  truly  !  there  was  great  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  walking  and  riding  about 
till  I  was  tired  to  death,  not  more  from  the  ex- 
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ercise  than  from  hearing  you  and  Mr.  Douglas 
descant  on  the  beauties  of  the  place !  Enjoy 
myself,  indeed !"  she  again  repeated  with  a 
sneer. 

"  I  only  wish,*"  said  the  Marquess,  "  that  I 
had  known  your  sentiments  then — that  you  had 
condescended  to  be  a  little  more  candid — not 
to  say  a  little  less  deceitful." 

"  Yes,  and  a  fine  deal  of  opprobrium  I 
should  have  got  myself  by  it.  There  'd  have 
been  your  formal  sister  up  in  arms,  and  every- 
body far  and  wide  haranguing  about  my  pride, 
discontent,  &c.  No,  thank  you,  my  Lord — I 
was  rather  more  politic  than  that ;  and  I  de- 
termined— yes,  I  determined  to  disappoint  all 
the  surmises  that  I  knew  very  well  had  been 
formed  of  me." 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  you  would 
always  confine  yourself  to  disappointing  un- 
favourable surmises,  and  justifying  the  con- 
trary." 

L  2 
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"  I  should   have  to   make  many  converts  , 
returned   she ;   and  for  a   moment  one  of  the 
heavenly  smiles  of   Georgiana   Granville  play- 
ed about  the  beautiful  features  of  Lady  Glen 
allan. 

However,  without  troubling  our  readers  with 
the  discussions  which  preceded  the  event,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Lady  Glenallan 
gave  birth  to  her  first  child  in  London,  about 
the  latter  end  of  November ;  and  by  the  time 
she  was  recovered  enough  to  see  visitors, 
town  became  crowded  to  excess.  Among  the 
first  of  the  former,  were  two  more  welcome 
than  all  the  rest— Lord  Arabin  and  Lady 
Isabella  Ireton.  The  sight  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, and  an  intimation  from  the  former  that 
his  stay  in  London  would  not  exceed  a  few  days, 
reminded  the  Marchioness  of  a  promise,  which 
though  she  had  ail  the  inclination,  she  was  not 
quite  certain  whether  she  had  the  power  to 
fulfil ;   namely,   one  made   to    Lady   Isabel  of 
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having  her  to  stop  with  her  during  the  winter. 
The  Marchioness  knew  so  well  the  prejudices 
which  her  lord  now  entertained  against  both 
brother  and  sister,  that  no  spirit  less  deter- 
mined than  her  own,  could  even  have  extorted 
from  him  a  permission  for  their  visiting :  how 
to  introduce,  or  rather  how  to  carry,  her 
intention  of  the  latter's  becoming  an  inmate  of 
their  house,  she  was  somewhat  at  a  loss.  But 
the  fertile  imagination  of  woman  soon  suggest- 
ed an  expedient,  which  she  thought  would  be 
effectual;  and  she  determined  to  make  Lord 
Glenallan'*s  consent  to  the  visit  of  her  friend, 
the  terms  alone  on  which  she  would  spend 
the  ensuing  summer  at  their  castle  in  Scotland. 
This  settled,  her  Ladyship  now  only  sought 
an  interview  with  the  Marquess,  intending  to 
communicate  to  him  her  resolution,  and  chance 
favoured  her  designs ;  for,  disappointed  of  the 
party  who  were  to  have  accompanied  them, 
they  went  and  returned  one  night  ttte-a-ttte  to 
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and  from  the  Opera.  Going,  Lady  Glenallan 
did  not  conceive  the  happy  period  for  bringing 
forward  the  subject,  the  Marquess  being  a  little 
annoyed  by  the  recent  impertinence  of  a  ser- 
vant ;  but  when  returning,  his  temper  was  res- 
tored to  its  usual  placidity,  and  she  began  : — 

"Did  you  observe  Lord  Arabin  and  his 
sister  in  the  house  to-night  ?"" 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  Marquess  ;  "  they  were 
near  us." 

^'  Dear  !  I  wish  I  had  seen  them.  I  wonder 
his  Lordship  had  not  come  up  to  speak  me," 
said  Lady  Glenallan.  "  I  hope,  however,  that 
you  took  some  notice  of  them ;  for  really  if 
they  had  insulted  us,  instead  of  showing  us 
every  attention  when  we  were  at  their  house, 
we  could  not  have  treated  them  with  more  in- 
difference than  we  have  done,  since  their  coming 
to  town." 

The  Marquess  was  silent ;  and  his  lady  com- 
menced again. 
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"  Really  the  world  would  be  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Earl  of  Arabin  had  taken  some 
improper  liberties  with  your  wife,  by  the  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  you  have  cut  his 
acquaintance,  after  your  generally  known  inti- 
macy before  our  marriage." 

"  I  shouldn't  wish  that  to  be  supposed 
either,''  said  his  Lordship. 

"Then  depend  upon  it,  it  will,"  returned 
Lady  Glenallan  ;  "  and  I  assure  you  it  is  a 
most  unpleasant  stigma  both  on  his  character 
and  mine." 

"  His,  from  what  I  have  lately  learnt,"  ob- 
served the  Marquess,  "does  not  require  any 
additional  stigma.  It  is  already  sufficiently  dis- 
graced by  notorious  profligacy." 

"  What  Lord  Arabin's  private  character  may 
be,  can  be  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  me,"  re- 
turned her  Ladyship  ;  "  I  only  wish  my  own  not 
to  be  implicated  in  any  way,  which,  let  me  tell 
you,  if  you  persist  in  your  present  line  of  con- 
duct towards  the  Earl,  it  certainly  will  be." 
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"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"*'  inquired 
his  Lordship,  whose  weakness  she  had  wrought 
upon. 

"Why?"  said  the  Marchioness,  *' I  would 
have  you  ask  Lord  Arabin  and  his  sister,  imme- 
diately to  dine  with  us  ;  account,  if  you  can  find 
any  way,  for  your  previous  inattention,  and  in- 
sist on  Lady  Isabel's  passing  her  time  with  me. 
"  Indeed,"  added  her  Ladyship,  with  affected 
carelessness,  and  apparently  sudden  thought, 
"  it  must  appear  most  ridiculous  my  having 
asked  her  as  I  did,  when  at  Arabin  Castle,  to 
spend  this  winter  with  me,  and  making  no  re- 
petition of  the  request  now.**' 

"  You  asked  her  !"  repeated  Lord  Glenallan 
in  amazement — "  you  asked  her  to  spend  the 
winter  with  you !" 

"  Yes,''  said  the  Marchioness,  with  perfect 
sang  froidf  "  but  I  almost  doubt  whether  I 
shall  be  able  to  prevail  on  her  to  come,  she  is 
now  so  attached  to  the  country  and  seclusion." 
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"  There's  no  fear,"  returned  his  Lordship  in- 
dignantly, ''  but  she'll  come  if  she  can,  but  great 
fear,  Georgiana,  that  I  shall  not  allow  it;  and 
really  I  am  surprized  when  you  are  aware  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  she  enter- 
tains for  me,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  spoken  of  me,  that  you  have  so  little  deli- 
cacy as  to  propose  her  residing  in  a  house  of 
which  I  am  the  master."" 

"It  would  be  surprizing,"  observed  Lady 
Glenallan  coldly,  "  if  I  were  not  also  the  mis- 
tress, but  while  I  am,  I  shall  ask  whom  I  please ; 
and  I  assure  you,''  she  continued  raising  her 
voice  to  a  sharper  key,  "  it  is  much  more  sur- 
prizing that  I  have  patience  to  hear  you  talk 
so,  to  hear  you  revert,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
to  that  letter,  which  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  good- 
ness had  never  been  written." 

"  I  wish  it  also,"  said  the  Marquess,  endea- 
vouring by  the  calmness  of  his  manner  to  re- 
strain the  violence  of  hers,  "  and  then  I  should 
L  5 
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have  known  nothing  of  Lady  Isabella  Ireton 
that  would  have  excluded  her  being  a  guest  at 
my  house,  but  as  it  is — " 

"  Make  no  rash  declarations,  my  Lord,"  in- 
terrupted her  Ladyship,  "  for  know  what  will 
be  the  consequence  !  say  but  that  Lady  Isabel 
Ireton  shall  not  go  to  your  house,  and  I  declare, 
that  to  Glenallan  Castle  at  least  I  will  never 
go,  and  that  that  infant  whom  I  am  now  suck- 
ling, at  your  request,  shall  be  consigned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  first  stranger  who  will  give  it 
nourishment.'" 

''What!"  said  the  Marquess,  "would  you 
make  your  innocent  boy  suffer  ?  Do  you  pre- 
fer the  company  of  Lady  Isabel  Ireton  to  the 
life  of  your  child  ?" 

"  That  does  not  follow,"  returned  Lady  Glen- 
allan, as  they  stopped  at  their  own  house,  "  but 
what  I  have  told  you  shall  follow  your  refusal 
of  my  request ;  so  you  know  what  you  have  to 
expect;"  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
her  Ladyship  got  out  of  the  carriage. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  See,  while  I  write  ray  words  are  wet  with  tears; 
The  less  my  sense,  the  more  my  love  appears  ! 
Sure,  'twas  not  much  to  bid  one  kind  adieu  ; 
At  least  to  feign  was  never  hard  to  you." 

Pope. 

A  SHOUT  time  before  leaving  the  country, 
which  the  Mandevilles  generally  did  immedi- 
ately after  Christmas,  Agnes  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Catharine  Morton  :  — 

My  dearest  Catharine, 
What  am  I  to  think  of  De  Meurville  ?  I 
have,  after  a  long  interval,  received  another  of 
these  cold,  extraordinary  letters,  so  unlike  any 
of  those  he  addressed  to  me  during  the  first  few 
months  of  our  separation ;  so  unlike  what  I,  who, 
whether  I  scolded  him  for  his  silence,  or  im- 
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plored  him  to  explain  its  cause,  never  resorted 
to  any  thing  but  the  language  of  love,  had  a 
right  to  expect.  With  a  caution  which  till  lat- 
terly he  never  used,  he  does  not  now  even  write 
my  name  at  full  length,  but  after  the  A  puts  a 
dash,  as  if  he  feared  that  I  should  one  day  pro- 
duce his  letters  in  evidence  against  him ;  or  as 
if,  had  I  any  such  intention,  I  had  not  by  me, 
kinder,  dearer,  more  convicting  ones!  Ob,  Ca- 
tharine, had  you  seen  him,  who  can  now  write 
to  me  thus  coldly — when  last  we  were  together 
— whenever  we  were  together — with  what  fond- 
ness he  would  hang  about  me,  with  what  in- 
estimable love  he  would  plead  for  my  smiles, 
had  they  been  withdrawn  from  him — with  what 
gentleness  he  would  listen  to  remonstrances  or 
advice  from  my  lips,  that  he  would  not  have 
borne  from  others.  Had  you  even  read  his  first 
letters  to  me,  in  which,  though  he  tells  me,  and 
truly,  that  he  says  nothing  which  he  would  not 
venture  to  do  were  he  by  my  side,  you  would 
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own  friendship  a  chimera,  if  his  for  me  were 
false, — feeling  but  a  name,  if  De  Meurville 
had  none  !  And  yet  this  is  he  who  now  writes 
to  me  as  he  would  to  a  casual  acquaintance 
— tells  me  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  ex- 
presses common-place  anxiety  about  my  health, 
though  he  makes  no  inquiries  after  that  of 
my  family,  or  indeed  any  allusions  to  them  in 
any  way ;  and  in  answer  to  my  prayers  and  in- 
treaties  to  learn  in  what  manner  I  had  lost  his 
affections,  or  whether  he  had  withdrawn  them 
to  her,  who  had  certainly  a  better  right  to  their 
possession,  he  makes  no  answer,  but  that  he 
never  possessed  that  ardency  of  disposition 
which  would  alone  enable  him  to  meet  my  ex- 
pectations, or  adequately  return  the  regard  with 
which  I  honour  him.  Then  with  what  I  should 
call  cruelty  in  any  one  else,  but  must  still  by  a 
gentler  name  in  him,  he  starts  doubts  of  the 
compatibility  of  our  tempers — confesses  his  own 
to  be  often  violent,  always  reserved,  and  sus- 
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pects  mine — amiable,  of  course,  he  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  insert,  as  it  is,  to  possess  too  much 
warmth  to  harmonize  with  his.  On  this  I  shall 
make  no  comment,  but  that  he  once  thought 
very  differently  both  of  his  temper  and  mine. 
Of  fortune  he  next  speaks,  and  in  the  most  un- 
accountable manner,  and  for  the  first  time,  re- 
grets that  he  has  not  more  to  offer  me  than  he 
shall  whenever  we  are  married.  Knows,  what- 
ever my  romantic  generosity  may  lead  me  to 
say,  that  possessing  so  large  a  one  myself,  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  a  similar  one  in  the 
man  whom  I  make  my  choice;  and  crowns 
all,  by  adjuring  me  not  to  let  remembrance 
of  him,  or  of  any  thing  that  may  have  passed 
between  us,  prevent  my  acceptance  of  an  offer 
which  may  promise  greater  happiness.  That, 
to  those  brought  up  as  I  had  been,  indulging 
the  expectations  I  had  a  right  to  entertain — 
rank  and  honours  superior  to  his  could  not  but 
be  looked  for,  and  could   not,  whatever  those 
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infatuated  by  love — which  he  was  not,  nor  from 
the  nature  of  his  disposition  ever  could  be — 
might  pretend,  but  be  necessary.  Oh,  Catha- 
rine !  this  is  he 

"  Who  so  often  smiling  told  me, 

Wealth  and  power  were  trifling  things, 
While  love  smiling  to  behold  me 

Mock'd  cold  Time's  destructive  wings." 

But  why  does  he  talk  of  my  expectations  of 
rank  and  fortune  being  justified  by  my  possess- 
ing and  imparting  them  ;  for  is  not  this  what  he 
says,  or  means,  when  he  knows  that  of  the  latter 
in  marrying  him  I  should  have  none  to  offer  ; 
and  that  to  the  former  his  claims  are  greater 
than  my  own.  Altogether,  this  letter,  like  all 
his  latter  ones,  is  a  complete  enigma ;  and  what 
he  means  by  it,  1  know  not :  I  only  know  that 
he  is  breaking  my  heart ;  though  I  have  so 
scrupulously  avoided  every  thing  likely  to  wound 
his,  and  even  now,  unkind  as  he  is,  I  will  not 
reproach  him— I  will  implore  him  but  to  be 
candid  with  me ;  and  if  he  has  transferred  his 
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affections  to  the  happy  woman  to  whom  he  is 
betrothed,  I  will  congratulate  him  on  it,  and 
witness  with  satisfaction  what  1  cannot  partake. 
But  if  he  be  otherwise,— if  that  heart,  like  a 
seducing  ignis  fatuus,  is  but  leading  some  other 
astray,  thenDe  Meurville — 

*'  Fly  me  far  as  pole  from  pole, 

Rise  Alps  between  us,  and  whole  oceans  roll ; 
Oh,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me, 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee." 

I  was  interrupted  in  the  part  of  my  letter, 
where  I  left  off  at  the  entrance  of  Colonel 
Blomberg,  who,  as  I  believe  I  told  you  before, 
persecuted  me  with  his  compafiy,  and  whose 
freedom  of  manner  is  most  unpleasing  to  me. 

''  In  tears.  Miss  Mandeville .?"  he  said,  as  I 
approached  to  meet  him. 

"  They  are,""  I  replied,  attempting  to  smile, 
"  become  very  frequent  guests  ;  I  feel  so  much 
the  loss  of  my  sister — of  my  sisters,  indeed ; 
but  Madelin's  absence  has  been  more  recent  than 
that  of  Charlotte." 
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"  Don't  tell  me,"  said  he,  with  a  meaning, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  impertinent  smile,  "  that 
the  loss  of  a  sister  whom  you  are  only  deprived 
of  by  an  excellent  marriage,  could  have  the 
effect  of  chasing  the  roses  from  these  beau- 
tiful cheeks,  of  drenching  these  starry  eyes 
in  tears !" 

"  Perhaps,  Colonel  Blomberg,"  said  I,  "  you 
know  better  than  I  do  myself  the  cause  of 
my  grief." 

"  I  know  it  better,""  returned  he,  "  than  you 
would  persuade  yourself  I  do ;  and  it  is  the 
absence  of  one,  dearer  than  the  dearest  sister 
which  you  mourn  !" 

Confounded  by  his  words,  I  did  not  immedi- 
ately reply,  and  was  prevented  when  going  to 
do  so,  by  his  inquiring,  "  If  I  had  heard  from 
the  Count  de  Meurville  lately  ?" 

Like  a  guilty  thing,  I  started  at  the  name  ; 
and  with  embarrassment  and  hesitation  began 
"  I — I  heard  from  him,"  and  then  correcting 
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myself,  my  brother,  I  mean,  heard  from 
him." 

"  And  he  is  quite  well,  I  hope,"  interrupted 
the  Colonel. 

"  Yes— or  rather  no,"  unintelligibly  answer- 
ed I  ;  "  he  tells  us  that  his  health  is  very  indif- 
ferent."   . 

With  unpleasant  scrutiny  my  companion  fixed 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  on  my  face  and  then  start- 
ing up,  exclaimed,  "  Happy  !  happy  De  Meur- 
ville  f  If  worlds  had  depended  on  it,  I  could 
not  at  the  immediate  moment  have  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  happiness- ;  but  determining  to  re- 
deem myself  from  the  suspicions  which  my  man- 
ner must  have  created,  and  favoured  by  Colo- 
nel Blomberg's  standing  with  his  back  to  me 
at  a  window,  asked  whether  he  envied  the 
Count  de  Meurville  for  being  deprived  of  that 
greatest  blessing — ^health." 

"  I  envy  him.  Miss  Mandeville,"  returned  he, 
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"  for  possessing  that  blessing  which  would 
render  immaterial  the  loss  of  every  other." 

With  apparent  indifference,  but  dreading  his 
answer,  I  demanded,  "  What  that  precious  pos- 
session was  ?" 

"  Your  heart,""  was  the  reply. 

And  I  thouglit  I  should  have  sunk  to  the 
ground,  but  it  was  no  moment  for  betraying  all 
I  felt,  and  sustained  by  my  indignation,  I  said, 
"  Colonel  Blomberg,  you  surprize  and  offend 
me  by  such  an  assertion  ;  one  which  you  have 
no  authority  or  foundation  for  making." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  he,  "the  eyes  of  a  lover 
discern  what  might  have  escaped  those  of 
an  indifferent  observer.  They  discovered  the 
cause,  of  what  my  heart  had  long  felt  the 
result.  I  found  myself  rejected  without  the 
assignment  of  any  reason  ;  I  heard  of  others 
being  so  too.  I  saw  you  beautiful  !  attractive! 
but  apparently  preserved  by  the  possession  or 
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influence  of  something  superior  from  being 
misled  by  flattery,  or  deluded  by  love !  I 
looked  around  for  this  magical  but  never-fail- 
ing power,  and  then  I  also  saw — the  Count  de 
Meurvilie  !  young,  fascinating,  accomplished ; 
your  general  attendant  in  public,  your  con- 
stant companion  in  private ;  and  my  suspicions 
were  roused,  but  they  were  not  confirmed  till  I 
watched  closely  his  conduct,  and  yours ;  and 
then,  when  I  saw  him  animated  in  your  pre- 
sence, unhappy,  or  at  least  thoughtful,  in  your 
absence;  interested,  though  it  was  guardedly 
manifested,  in  all  you  did  and  said,  and  indulg- 
ing, though  cautiously,  in  the  stolen  looks  of 
love ;  when  I  witnessed  all  this  in  De  Meur- 
vilie, and  in  you,  numberless,  though  feminine 
instances  of  anxiety  about  him  ;  constant  de- 
ference to  his  opinion,  and  delight  in  his  ap- 
plause !  Then,  then.  Miss  Mandeville,  I  under- 
stood what  had  rendered  you   each   so   indif- 
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ferent  to  the  admiration  of  the    world ; — you 
were  the  world  to  each  other." 

My  silence  during  this  long  speech  must  lead 
you  to  think  I  had  fallen  into  a  fit ;  but  dis- 
solved in  tears,  half  angry,  half  humbled,  though 
more  wretched  than  either,  I  listened,  with  my 
face  averted,  to  what  he  was  saying :  all  my 
ideas  were  in  confusion.  Colonel  Blomberg  was 
talking  of  what  De  Meurville  and  I  had  once 
been  to  each  other ;  I  only  recollected  what  we 
were  now,  and  sad  conviction  of  the  contrast 
gave  me  neither  spirit  to  refute  or  to  defend, 
no,  not  even  power  to  withdraw  from  the  pre- 
sence of  him  who  was  harrowing  up  all  my 
feelings ;  like  one  under  the  influence  of  some 
magical  charm,  I  remained  silent,  motionless, 
and  he  continued. 

"  The  discovery  of  your  mutual  attachment 
did  not  surprize  me ;  you  possess  every  at- 
traction calculated  to  ensnare  the  heart  of  man ; 
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De  Meurville  every  fascination  likely  to  entwine 
round  that  of  woman :  but  I  own  it  did — it 
does  surprize  me,  that  you  allow  others  to  be 
ignorant  of  it,  thus  exciting  affections  which 
you  cannot  return,  justifying  hopes  which  you 
never  can  realize  !  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
candid,  more  kind,  when,  infatuated  by  your 
loveliness,  I  threw  myself  and  all  I  possessed 
at  your  feet,  deeming  every  good  unimportant, 
unless  through  them  I  could  enjoy 

'  That  dearest  bliss,  tlie  power  of  blessing  thee,' 

to  have  said  my  affections  are  placed  irrevocably 
upon  another?" 

"  Oh,  Sir !"  interrupted  I,  thinking  it  time 
to  rouse  myself,  when  I  was  suspected  of  being 
a  heartless  coquette,  "  could  you  expect  me  to 
own  this  to  you,  when  I  scarce  venture  to  do  it 
to  my  own  heart — when  I  never  did  it  to  De 
Meurville — when  I  dare  not  to  my  parents  ?  " 

"  Dare  not !"  interrupted  he  in  evident  sur- 
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prize,  and  somewhat  softened  accents ;   "  is  it 
so  ?*' 

"  It  is,"  said  I,  humbled  by  the  confession  ; 
"  for  now  it  is  useless  to  conceal  it,  but  I  would 
adjure  you " 

"  Fear  not.  Miss  Mandeville,"  interrupted 
he,  "  I  shall  not  divulge  it.  Whatever  circum- 
stances at  present  intervene  between  your  and 
De  Meurville's  happiness,  I  hope,  I  sincerely 
hope,  they  will  be  removed.  But  tell  me — tell 
me,''  added  he,  as  I  was  rising  to  leave  the 
room,  *'  if  fate  so  ordain  it  that  you  can  never, 
never  be  the  wife  of  De  Meurville,  will  you — 
can  you — " 

"  I  shall  never  be  the  wife  of  another,"  an- 
ticipated I ;  "  and  now,  now  Colonel  Blomberg, 
you  must  spare  me  any  farther  communication 
— I  am  unequal  to  it — but  I  rely  on  your 
honour."" 

"  It  will  not  disappoint  you,"  said  he,  in 
violent  agitation  ;  and  snatching  up  his  hat,  he. 
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apparently  afraid  to  trust  his  voice  to  say  an- 
other word,  left  the  room,  while  I,  overcome  by 
a  thousand  contending  emotions,  left  it  imme- 
diately after  for  my  own.  Love  for  De  Meur- 
ville  still  predominates  over  every  other  senti- 
ment ;  he  must,  I  think,  be  deceived  in  some 
way  respecting  me,  or  he  could  never  write  to 
me  so  seldom  and  so  coldly,  or  he  cannot  have 
received  my  letters,  yet  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
not  having  done  so.  But,  in  short,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  believe  him  every  thing  but  ungrate- 
ful, and  so  I  will  tell  him ;  and  if  he  suspect 
any  rival,  let  him  banish  his  suspicions,  for 
their  indulgence  will,  I  foretel  from  the  nature 
of  my  own  feelings,  create  one  too  formidable 
for  either  he  or  me  to  overcome — one,  to  whose 
icy  arms  I  shall  be  consigned,  when  the  re- 
pentant ones  of  De  Meurville  would  seek  to 
receive  me  in  vain. 

I  am,  my  dearest  Catharine,  &c. 

Agnes  Mandeville. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  "WTiat  a  motley  generation, 

Sprung  from  fancy's  teeming  brain  ; 

Shifting  age  and  sex  and  station, 
Swarm  within  this  magic  plain  !" 

Possessing  a  weakness  of  character,  which 
for  ever  warred  against  the  dignity  man  ought 
to  sustain.  Lord  Glenallan,  notwithstanding  the 
indignation  and  surprise  he  had  expressed  when 
the  Marchioness  announced  having  asked  Lady 
Isabel  Ireton  on  a  visit  to  her,  was  yet  induced 
to  give  his  consent  to  it ;  and  the  latter  had  not 
been  more  than  a  few  days  an  inmate  of  his 
house,  during  which  she  certainly  exerted  all  her 
capabilities  of  pleasing,  when  the  Marquess,  for- 
getful of  the  injuries  she  had  done  him,  or  per- 
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haps  no  longer  considering  them  so  great,  from 
loving  Lady  Glenallan  less,  began  to  prefer  her 
company  as  much  as  he  had  once  disliked  it : 
slie  flattered  his  vanity  so  artfully  as  to  lead  him 
to  believe  she  liked  himself ;  she  fondled  his 
child  so  incessantly  as  to  convince  that  she  idol- 
ized Montalpine  ;  and  more  than  all,  she  broke 
unpleasant  tete-^-tetes  between  him  and  the  Mar- 
chioness, which  heretofore  had  been  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

To  her  Ladyship  she  was  acceptable  on 
different  grounds,  as  the  sister  of  Lord  Arabin, 
as  one  wdth  whom  she  could  unrestrainedly 
abuse  her  husband,  and  as  one  who  could  as- 
sist her  in  spending  his  fortune;  for  Lady  Isabel, 
parsimonious  to  meanness  in  the  disposal  of  her 
own  income,  could  advise,  most  liberally,  the 
laying  out  of  another's,  and  profit  unsparingly 
by  any  carte-hlanche  which  should  be  given  for 
appropriation  to  herself. 

But  an  event  was  now  discussing  for  execution 
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between  her   Ladyship   and    the  Marchioness, 
which,  if  it  were  to  succeed  to  the  expectations 
of  both,  would  unite  all  that  was  new  to  all  that 
was  elegant,  all  that  was  beautiful  to  all  that 
was  grand.  Nothing  less  than  a  fancy-ball,  which 
Lady  Glenallan  determined  on  giving  in  cele- 
bration of  the  birth  of  her  son,  and  which,  as 
commemorating  so  important  an  event,  she  was 
of  course  anxious  should  eclipse  every  thing  of 
the  kind  given  before.     The  happy  disposition 
and  size  of  her  rooms  favoured  any  designs  her 
Ladyship  might  choose  to  put  in  practice,  and 
money  of  course  could  command  every  requisite 
for   their  execution.     Consultations   were  held 
with  the  first  people  in  the  line  of  arranging 
such  things ;  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  the 
suite  of  apartments,  in  which  at  present  Turkey 
carpets,  Grecian  couches,   splendid  lustres,  &c. 
reigned  unmolested,  should  be  transformed  into 
a    snowy   world ;    where  icicles   and  stars,  and 
glassy  lakes  and  streaming  lights,   representing 
M  2 
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the  aurora  borealis,  should  gUtter  in  bright 
contrast  to  snowy  mountains,  sombre  firs,  and 
scarlet-berried  shrubs. 

In  short,  it  was  to  be  a  Siberian  scene  ;  and 
to  complete  the  resemblance,  here  and  there  a 
hut,  such  as  the  exiled  Elizabeth  might  have 
lived  in  when  she  first  learned  the  fihal  love 
that  led  to  the  emancipation  of  her  father ;  and 
sparry  caves,  which  might  be  the  rendezvous  of 
robbers  or  wild  beasts,  were  to  be  romantically 
disposed ;  while,  through  the  savage  scene,  mu- 
sic wild  and  sweet  was  yet  to  wander.  Nothing 
appropriate  was  to  be  omitted ;  and  when  the 
night  arrived  for  which  all  this  was  created, 
when,  glittering  with  light  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance, thought  not  the  reality,  of  proceeding 
from  the  thousand  stars  which  studded  the 
azure  ceiling,  heaven  itself  seemed  to  have 
lent  splendour  to  a  scene  already  emblazoned 
with  all  the  magnificence  of   earth.     Nothing 
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could  be  more  gorgeous  than  the  effect,  and 
even  the  Marchioness  owned  it  beautiful. 

"  If  all  this  is  beautiful,"  said  I^ord  Arabin, 
as  she  and  he  were  strolling  through  the  rooms 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  company,  "  what 
is  Lady  Glenallan  ?" 

"  Oh  !  only  a  foil  to  it,  to  be  sure,  my  Lord,'' 
returned  she,  '*  though  I  am  personifying  its 
Empress  '' 

"  Oh,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  Earl ;  '•  but  so  in- 
comparably lovely  as  to  appear  the  inmate  of  a 
brighter,  better  world  than  this." 

"  That  compliment,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
*^  would  have  been  more  apropos,  if  ever  it  could 
be  apropos  to  me,  this  time  last  year." 

'*  Why.?''  inquired  Lord  Arabin  ;  "  you  could 
not  have  been  lovelier  then  than  now." 

*'  I  was  an  angel  then,"  said  Lady  Glenal- 
lan,  laughing,  and  glancing  at  the  Marquess, 
who,   with  another  gentleman,  and  Lady  Isa- 
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bel  Ireton,  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

"  So  you  are  now  !"  returned  the  Earl,  con- 
triving to  engage  her  hand  as  he  spoke. 

*'  I  did  not  make  my  remark  to  elicit  yours/' 
observed  the  Marchioness,  *'  but  in  allusion  to 
an  old  story, — I  dare  say  you  Ve  heard  it — my 
gang  to  a  fancy  ball  in  the  character  of  an 
Angel." 

"  Never,''  said  Lord  Arabin,  "  I've  been  out 
ctf  the  way  of  hearing  every  thing." 

"What!  never  heard,"  cried  the  Marchioness, 
"  that  it  was  in  that  character  I  first  captivated 
Lord  Glenallan's  heart .?" 

,"  In  what  other  could  you,"  said  the  Earl, 
'•  when  it  is  the  only  one  you  possess.'*" 

The  Marchioness  was  about  to  reply,  but 
thundering  knocks  at  the  door  announced  the 
arrival  of  company ;  and  promising  to  tell  his 
Lordship  all  about  it  some  other  time,  she  pre- 
pared to  meet  her  guests. 
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"  Should  this  silver  veil  be  up  or  down  ?"' 
inquired  Lady  Isabel,  who  personified  a  Spa- 
nisli  Girl. 

"  Oh  up,  by  all  manner  of  means  !^'  said  the 
Marchioness,  "  as  you  have  no  Duenna  near."'' 

And  now  a  large  party  entered,  some  in, 
others  out  of  character,  which  was  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  another.  Among  the 
fantastic  groups  that  presently  filled  the  room, 
the  Mandevilles  appeared  conspicuous ;  Lady 
Mandeville  splendidly  dressed,  but  out  of  cha- 
racter :  her  two  daughters,  Arabella  and  Agnes, 
as  Flower-girls  ;  their  brothers  as  Scotch  High- 
landers ;  Mrs.  Balfour  as  a  Starry  Night.  Her 
Ladyship  listened  and  answered  with  delight  to 
the  numerous  inquiries  which  were  made  after 
the  Countess  of  Ossulton,  and  announced  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da- 
rner, would  arrive  directly,  which  they  did : 
the  two  ladies  attired  as  Diana  and  Hebe  ;  the 
gentlemen  out  of  character.     Mr.  Russel  indeed 
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must  have  metamorphosed  if  he  could  appear 
anything  but  an  ill-looking  ruffian.  Later  than 
the  rest,  for  they  rather  came  under  the  deno- 
mination of  fine  people.  Lord  and  Lady  Cla- 
vers  mingled  among  the  grotesque  group :  she 
glittering  with  spangles,  in  character  of  a  Cir- 
cassian Princess,  hung  on  the  arm  of  her  elegant 
husband,  who  was  in  a  Turkish  costume. 

The  sight  of  the  latter,  once  the  intimate 
friend,  was  not  necessary  to  remind  Agnes  of 
De  Meurville.  In  the  midst  of  the  gay  scene 
which  surrounded  her, — where  royalty  mov- 
ed distinguished, — where  beauty  shone  trium- 
phant,:— where  heroes  blazed  with  orders,  all 
her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  him  who  was  now 
perhaps  bestowing  on  another  that  love  and 
attention  he  had  once  delighted  to  dedicate  to 
her,  and  which,  wherever  it  was  paid,  she  knew 
from  experience  would  be  too  fascinating  not 
to  inspire  a  return.  Thoughts  such  as  these 
were  ill  calculated  to  communicate  any  thing 
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but  sadness  to  her  countenance ;  and  so  inap- 
propriate did  its  languid,  thoughtful  expression 
appear  to  the  light,  common-place  character  she 
was  personifying,  that  more  than  one  remarked 
she  would  better  have  played  the  part  of  a 
Nun. 

"  A  Nun  of  the  Order  of  Despair,''  observed 
a  gentleman,  in  reply  to  another  who  had  made 
the  preceding  observation. 

"  Yes,"  returned  his  friend  ;  "  but  is  it  pos- 
sible," he  continued,  "  that  this  can  be  that 
beautiful  girl  who  came  out  last  winter,  and  to 
whom  I  nearly  lost  my  heart.''" 

"  The  very  same,  depend  upon  it,"  said  Mr. 
Dynevor,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  Why,  if  she  had  been  married  since," 
rejoined  his  friend,  "  it  could  scarcely  have 
created  such  a  change." 

"  For  the  worse,  does  your  Lordship  mean  V' 
said  Mr.  Dynevor. 

M  5 
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"  Oh,  for  the  worse,  to  be  sure ;  what  woman 
was  ever  improved  in  her  looks  by  marriage,  or 
rather  did  not  lose  in  them  V 

"  I  don't  know  that  altogether,  my  Lord," 
returned  his  companion,  "  look  at  Lady  Glen- 
allaujlook  at  Lady  Clavers,— look  at  the  Duchess 
of  Tremfoyle — all  these  brides  of  the  other  day  : 
have  they  lost  any  thing  of  beauty  ?*" 

"  Two  of  those  you  have  named  had  nothing 
to  lose,"  returned  his  Lordship,  "  and  Lady 
Glenallan,  you  know,''  he  continued,  looking  at 
the  Marchioness,  who  was  hanging  on  the  arm 
of  the  Prince  of  C — b — g,  "  is  a  phoenix,  to 
whom  general  rules  cannot  extend." 

"  She  is  generally  reckoned  so,  I  know,'** 
replied  his  friend. 

"  And  not  by  you  ?''  inquired  his  Lordship. 

**  No ;  I  cannot  say  I  never  saw  the  woman 
who  would  bear  comparison  with  Lady  Glen- 
allan." 

"  Then  you  cannot  say  as  much  as  I  can," 
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observed  his  Lordship ;  "  but,  perhaps  you 
allude  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  with 
that,  if  report  speaks  true,  even  a  Glenallan 
could  not  stand  the  test." 

"  No,  I  confine  myself  to  living  prototypes," 
retunied  Mr.  Dynevor ;  "  and  I  have  seen 
women  more  to  my  taste  than  the  Marchioness : 
— I  prefer  blonde,  to  auburn  beauties." 

"  Lady  Glenallan,""  said  his  Lordship, 
"  unites  the  perfections  of  both  ;  for  while  her 
eyes  and  hair  are  to  a  certain  degree  dark,  lier 
complexion  is  delicate  as  milk  and  roses."" 

"  They  certainly  are — it  certainly  is,''  re- 
turned Mr.  Dynevor ;  "  but,"  and  he  hesitated  ; 
"  I  believe  it  is  the  expression,"*'  he  presently 
continued,  "  I  cannot  separate  from  the  beauty; 
.nnd  I  own  there  is  in  Lady  Glenallan's,  a  heart- 
lessness  and  pride,  to  me  the  most  revolting 
She  seems  to  wonder  at  your  presuming  to  live 
in  the  same  world  with  her." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  patience,"  said  his  Lord- 
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ship,  "  to  hear  you  thus  decry  the  loveliest 
work  in  the  creation ;  and  I  cannot  wish  you 
worse  than  that  you  may  never  have  a  wife 
resembling  her." 

"  Lord  Glenallan  would  be  the  best  judge 
of  the  malevolence  of  that  wish,*"  returned  his 
friend ;  "  and  if  I  do  not  very  much  mistake, 
he  would  not  consider  it  the  worst  that  could 
be  denounced." 

"  But  who  is  that  Diana  that  passed  us  just 
now  ?"  interrupted  his  companion ;  "  she  with 
the  black  eye?,  I  mean .?" 

"  Oh,  that  ?  Mrs.  —  I  forget— a  Mandeville 
that  was." 

"  Ossulton  ?"  said  his  Lordship. 

"  Oh,    no !"     not    Lady    Ossulton,      but — 

Russell  ^ Russell — ah,  that 's    the    name    I 

mean.  She  who  married  her  husband  when  he 
was  drunk." 

"  Horrible !  shocking  !"  said  his  Lordship. 
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"  Can  she,"  he  added,  as  they  passed  Agnes, 
"  be  the  sister  of  my  pensive  Flora  ?" 

*'  Of  your  pensive  Flora,  my  Lord,"  re- 
turned his  companion,  "  and  of  that  lady  in  the 
blue  petticoat  covered  with  stars ;  and  of  that 
ordinary  Flower  girl," — looking  at  Arabella. 

"  Make  her  out  sister  to  every  one  in  the 
room,  for  what  I  care,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  but 
not,"  he  added,  as  under  the  pretext  of  buying 
flowers  they  approaced  Agnes,  "  to  my  lovely 
Flora/' 

"  How  do  you  sell  your  flowers,  my  pretty 
girl/'  asked  Mr.  Dynevor. 

"  Cheap,  very  cheap.  Sir,"  replied  she,  put- 
ting her  taper  fingers  into  the  basket,  as  if  to 
select  some  for  his  purchase. 

"  Customers  like  to  choose  for  tliemselves," 
said  he. 

'*  Not,  I  think,"  observed  his  Lordship, 
"  when  they  have  such  hands  to  choose  for 
them  !     I,  at  least,  should  rather  be  chosen  for." 
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Are   you   not    afraid  of   being  cheated  ?" 
asked  his  companion,  who  personified  a  miser. 

"  In  dealings  with  so  fair  a  seller,  there  is 
probability  of  my  losing  something  more  im- 
portant than  money,''  observed  his  Lordship. 

"  What  can  be  more  important  ?''^  said  his 
friend. 

"  What  can  never  be  recovered,"  returned 
his  Lordship  ;  '*  money  may.'' 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  observed  the  Miser, 
"  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  it  yet,  except 
once,  indeed,  in  my  own  case,  when,  having 
been  unhappy  enough  to  drop  a  penny  in  the 
street — which  improvidently,  and  contrary  to 
my  usual  custom,  I  had  put  into  my  pocket  in 
the  morning — I  after  a  day's  searching,  found 
it  at  last,  dirty  and  disfigured  indeed,  but  still 
a  penny." 

"  What's  this  talk  about  a  penny.?"  asked  a 
snowy-bearded  Jew;  '^  I  discourse  of  nothing 
but  gold.'' 
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"  Were  I  rich  as  thee,  Solomon,  I  would 
not  either,"  said  the  Miser. 

"  What  avails  lucre  ?''  asked  a  placid 
Quaker. 

"  So  much,"  said  a  shrivelled  Gipsey,  shaking 
her  head,  '"  that  without  it  I  could  not  tell  thee 
thy  fate ;  but  let  but  a  silver  piece  cross  my 
hand,  and  I  will  tell  all  that  may  happen  to 
thee." 

''  I  want  not  to  know,''  said  the  Quaker,  and 
moved  on. 

"  Past  one  o'clock,  and  a  fine  frosty  morn- 
ing !"  cried  a  stout  watchman,  as  he  passed. 

"  London  Evening  Star !  London  Evening 
Post !"  cried  two  voices  in  quick  opposition  to 
one  another,  about  the  room. 

"  Hope  I  don't  intrude !  Hope  I  don't  intrude! 
Just  dropped  in.  Who's  this  ?  What's  that  ? 
Where  are  you  going?  What  are  you  doing  .?" 
chattered  Paul  Pry,  thrusting  his  umbrella 
into  every  one's  face. 
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"  Cherry  ripe,  cherry  ripe !"  warbled  a 
couple  of  voices,  angelic  voices  ! 

^'  Fine  fresh  eggs  !  fine  ripe  oranges  !  nice 
neat  baskets  !''  resounded  from  less  harmonious 
ones. 

''  Who  are  those  Swiss  Shepherdesses  ?" 
whispered  Agnes  to  Mr.  Damer,  with  whom 
she  was. 

"  The  Misses  Torrens,  I  think.  Will  you 
speak .?" 

She  did,  and  they  were  polite  and  formal  as 
usual.  While  conversing,  a  Lochinvar,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Douglas,  came  up. 

"  Well,  Miss  Mandeville,""  said  he,  shaking 
hands  with  Agnes,  for  they  had  become  intimate 
during  the  course  of  two  or  three  visits  to  Sur- 
rey, made  since  the  time  he  had  first  gone 
there,  "  I  have  lost  a  bet  by  this  being  you, 
for  I  swore  it  was  not,  and  even  now  I  am 
doubtful.^' 
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"  You  may  yet  gain  it,"  said  she,  "  if  doing 
so  depends  on  my  not  being  Miss  Mandeville."''* 

"  Am  I  to  infer/"'  asked  he,  "  that  this  lady 
by  your  side  has  that  precedence  ?" 

Agnes  smiled, — "  Arabella  has  been  promo- 
ted since  you  last  saw  us,"  she  said. 

"  In  more  ways  than  one,"  thought  Mr.  Doug- 
las ;  "  but,*"  he  inquired,  turning  again  to 
Agnes,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  with  your- 
self since  I  saw  you  ?  have  you  been  dancing,  or 
walking,  or  singing  yourself  to  death  ?" 

"  Or,"  interrupted  Agnes,  "  by  what  effectual 
means  have  I  metamorphosed  myself,  you 
would  ask?" 

" 'Faith!  I  should,"  said  he;  ''you  are  grown 
so  thin,  so  pale,  and  I  almost  fancy  so  sad. 
What  can  it  be  ?  Has  Corydon  proved  un- 
kind r 

Agnes  smiled,  and  was  glad  to  be  spared  an- 
swering, by  the  coming  up  of  a  Beggar-woman, 
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who  pleaded  most  vociferously  for  herself  and 
children. 

"  Go  to  the  Monk  yonder,""  said  Mr.  Douglas. 
"  Ask  what  he  can  spare  you  out  of  the  funds 
of  his  convent." 

''  Go  to  the  Devil,"  cried  he  to  whom  the  ap- 
peal was  then  made. 

*'  You  should  have  sent  her  to  a  Sister  of  the 
Order  of  Charity,"  said  Miss  Torrens. 

"Do  you  think  she  would  have  found  more 
mercy  from  your  sex  than  our's?"  asked  Douglas. 

"  To  be  sure  she  would,"  said  the  lady. 
"  But  who  is  that  beautiful  Spanish  girl  ?  I 
have  been  longing  to  know  all  the  evening," 
added  she,  as  hanging  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Gran- 
ville, Lady  Isabella  Ireton  passed  them. 

"  That,"  returned  Douglas,  "  is  the  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Arabin,  Lady  Isabel  Ireton  ;  but 
you  must  not  call  her  beautiful ;  for  I  assure  you 
she  has  no  pretensions  to  being  so.  Even  Lady 
Glenallan,  her  best  friend,  does  not  consider 
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her  so.  She  is  interesting,  elegant,  fascinating 
— every  thing  else." 

"  What  is  beauty,"  asked  Cecilia  Torrens, 
"  if  it  is  not  comprehended  in  that  combina- 
tion ?" 

*'  What   is   beauty  i"    repeated   her    sister. 

"  Can   you  ask  that  vdien  Lady  Glenallan  is 

?>» 

"  Or  while  she  herself  can  show,"  said  Mr. 
Douglas,  looking  at  Ceciha. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Lady  Clavers  ?''  en- 
quired Agnes,  addressing  Mr.  Douglas. 

"  Oh  I  she's  not  long  for  this  world,  to  judge 
from  her  appearance,"  said  he ;  "  and  all  her 
beauty  is  melancholy.  Eyes  so  bright,  colour  so 
beautiful,  a  form  so  gossamer,  are  but  sad  to- 
kens of  decline ! — she  is  going  to  Italy  imme- 
diately with  her  husband." 

"  I  fancy  the  dancing  will  soon  be  commen- 
cing," saki  Arabella;  "as  the  music,  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  warbling  of  flutes 
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and    flageolets,    now    proceeded    from    a    full 
band." 

"  We  shall  dance  on  snow,"  observed  Agnes, 
looking  at  the  whitened  ground,  which  had  all 
tlie  appearance  of  it. 

"  Will  you  dance  with  me  P""  said  Mr. 
Douglas ;  "  will  you  play  Ellen  to  my  Lo- 
chinvar  ?  " 

''  If  you  prefer  no  better  representative," 
replied  she. 

"  I  could  not  have  a  better,"  said  Douglas, 
and  presently  led  her  to  a  quadrille  which  was 
forming  ;  and  where  the  Arcadian  Nymph,  the 
British  Tar,  the  Scotch  Peasant,  the  Spanish 
Don,  the  Crier  of  Eggs,  and  Spouter  of  Plays, 
&c.  &c.,  were  promiscuously  paired  together. 

Another,  and  another  quadrille  were  soon 
made  up,  which,  with  the  occasional  interlude 
of  waltzes  and  Spanish  dances,  continued  till 
supper.  After  the  latter,  Lady  Isabel  Ireton, 
to  the  admiration  of  some,  envy  of  others,  and 
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slight  surprise  of  all,  performed  by  herself  a 
beautiful  figure  dance,  in  which  the  splendid 
silver  veil  that  hung  about  her  was  brought 
into  frequent  and  graceful  requisition;  now 
half-shading  her  face,  as  if  in  coy  concealment 
of  its  charms,  now  thrown  back,  as  in  proud  se- 
curity of  conquest,  and  now  folded  over  her 
bosom,  as,  like  a  penitent  Magdalen,  she  sank  in 
graceful  reverences  to  the  ground  ;  but,  finally, 
trembling,  falling,  and  leaving  displayed  a 
figure  whose  happy  proportions,  whose  grace- 
ful symmetry,  a  dress  of  white  lace  adorned,  and 
pearls  appropriately  placed  defined  ; — a  figure 
so  lovely  as  to  draw  on  Lord  Arabin  many 
an  envying  eye,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dance,  he  threw  his  arm  around  it,  and,  amidst 
loud  manifestations  of  applause,  conducted  his 
sister  to  a  seat. 

Encouraged  by  the  example  of  Lady  Isabel, 
several  young  ladies,  in  duos  and  trios,  performed 
figure  dances ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  morning 
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sun  announced  the  return  of  day,  that  any  of 
the  party  thought  of  retiring,  which  they  then 
did,  with  a  universal  sentiment  of  satisfaction 
towards  their  noble  entertainer ;  who,  remem- 
bering tliat  it  was  the  birth  of  her  child  she  was 
celebrating,  that  Royalty  presided,  and  that  a 
splendid  account  of  the  whole  would  appear  in 
the  Morning  Post,  had  throughout  the  evening 
paid  such  impartial  attentions  to  her  guests,  and 
indulged  in  manners  so  flattering  and  amiable, 
as  to  win  many  a  heart  she  had  previously 
alienated. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

*'  When  sinks  the  blaze  of  fancied  worth, 
Whose  lustre  fed  the  fire  of  love; 
The  fall  for  ever  darkens  earth, 

And  dims  the  hope  which  rests  above." 

Before  leaving  the  country,  Agnes,  whom 
the  bare  possibiHty  of  losing  a  letter  from  De 
Meurville  would  have  rendered  miserable, 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  some  precaution 
against  such  an  event,  though  rather  at  a  loss 
by  what  means  to  do  it;  for  the  servant  who  had 
liitherto  enquired  after  the  arrival  of  any  letter 
at  the  post  office,  would  accompany  them  to 
town,  and  making  another  confidant  was,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  additional  humiliation,  a  dan- 
gerous step.     However,  something  like  an  inter- 
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mediate  measure  presented  itself,  and  promised 
to  clear  her  of  Scylla  without  wrecking  her  on 
Charybdis.  This  was  suggested  by  her  maid, 
who  stated  nothing  to  be  easier  than  engaging 
an  acquaintance  of  her  own,  in  the  neighbouring 
village,  to  receive  and  forward  to  her  any  letter 
that  might  come. 

"  And  what  will  she  think,  Miss,"  said  the 
former,  laughing ;  "  but  that  it 's  from  a  sweet- 
heart of  my  own,  and  that  I  prefer  him  direct- 
ing to  me  by  a  different  name  V 

Oh  !  there  are  moments,  and  such  did  the 
good-natured,  well-meant  speech  of  her  domestic 
render  the  present  to  Agnes,  in  which  we  think 
the  acquisition  of  the  world  could  not  atone  to 
us,  for  the  mortification  we  feel  in  being  put, 
by  a  condescension  to  artifice,  on  a  level  with 
our  inferiors !  Her  blood  rushed  to  her  face 
and  neck  ;  and  that  she  and  Alice — that  the  be- 
loved, or  once  beloved  of  De  Meurville,  and  a 
low-bred  attendant,  should  entertain  any   sen- 
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timent,  or  resort  to  any  expedient,  in  common, 
was  unutterably  humiliating. 

But  it  was  not  for  Agnes  now  to  display  dig- 
nity which  she  had  induced  another  to  forget, 
therefore,  saying  quickly,  "  Well,  Alice,  take  an 
opportunity  soon  of  seeing  your  friend,  for  we 
shall  be  leaving  the  country,  you  know,  in  a  few 
days,  and  I '11  reward  you  both  if  you  act  dis- 
creetly ;"  she  left  the  room. 

Though  in  expecting  a  letter  from  De  Meur- 
ville,  and  expecting,  as  Agnes  did,  that  that 
letter,  elucidating  all  preceding  ones,  would  re- 
gain him  the  place  in  her  esteem  which  he 
could  never  lose  in  her  heart.  Miss  Mandeville 
acted  like  her  sex — who  anticipate  what  they 
wish — who  rely  on  what  they  love — who  hope 
on  the  confines  of  despair  !  she  yet  indulged  ex- 
pectations, of  which  there  was  little  promise  of 
fulfilment ;  for  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since 
hearing  from  De  Meurville,  and  when  she  did, 
his  letters  had  been  written  in  a  strain  so  cold, 
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as  to  cut  her  to  the  heart — so  cold,  as  to  induce 
her  to  adopt  a  similar  style  in  reply,  and  pro- 
pose that  it  should  end  their  correspondence ; 
thinking  the  latter  would  induce  from  him  a 
confession  of  uneasiness  with  regard  to  her  con- 
duct, and  entreaties  to  explain  it,  or  of  a  revo- 
lution in  his  own  heart — and  to  forgive  it. 

The  latter,  indeed,  was  a  melancholy  pro- 
spect ;  but  to  the  former  she  clung,  and  with 
all  the  security  of  innocence,  desired  only  an 
opportunity  of  clearing  herself  from  suspicions, 
which  she  could  not  but  believe  must  have  been 
infused  into  her  lover's  mind. 

In  short,  Agnes,  unsophisticated  in  the  midst 
of  corruption  ;  gentle,  though  witnessing  in  her 
mother  and  formerly  in  her  eldest  sisters  the 
vilest  passions  ;  and  fond  and  confiding,  though 
perpetually  hearing  love  and  confidence  laugh- 
ed at  as  absurd  ;  was  willing  to  suppose  her  De 
Meurville  every  thing  but  false  to  her,  or  at 
least  capable  of  being  so,  without  one   parting 
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word,  one  fond  adieu  to  all  their  past  affection ; 
one  contrite  confession  of  his  unworthiness  ever 
to  have  enjoyed  it ;  and  looked  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  him,  as  to  the  arrival  of  some  blessed 
goal  which  would  terminate  all  her  anxieties. 

Seldom  a  week  passed  during  the  residence 
of  the  Mandevilles  in  London,  in  which  one  or 
more  messengers  did  not  go  down  to  the  coun- 
try ;  for,  from  Hermitage,  they  procured  their 
fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  and  the  impatience  with 
which  Agness  would  expect  their  return— the 
ecstasy  of  hope  in  which  she  would  fly  to  Alice, 
and  demand,  "  Is  there  a  letter  ?"  would  have 
caused  her  lover,  could  he  have  beheld  it,  bitter 
tears  at  theidea  of  ever  having  disappointed.  But 
that  it  had  been  too  often  for  even  her  sanguine 
heart  any  longer  to  be  buoyed  up  with  hope, 
the  slackened  pace,  the  woe-begone  looks,  the 
scarcely  audible  inquiry,  which  at  the  end  of 
three  months  after  writing  to  De  Meurville, 
succeeded  to  the  eager  step,  the  impatient 
N  2 
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glance,  the  agitated  inquiry,  bore  ample  tes- 
timony ;  and  if  once  the  question  was  put  in 
doubt,  it  was  now  demanded  in  despair.  But 
it  was  not  always  destined  to  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  for  one  evening,  when  all  the 
family,  except  herself,  were  absent,  and  she, 
rather  from  custom  than  otherwise,  went  to 
look  for  Alice,  knowing  a  messenger  had  just 
arrived  from  the  country  ;  she  saw  the  latter 
with  something,  which  at  nearer  view  proved 
to  be  a  letter. 

Like  a  frantic  creature,  Agnes  seized  it,  and 
with  trembling  hands  examined  alternately  the 
direction  and  the  seal.  The  former  addressed 
to  the  usual  name,  was  written  by  him  without 
a  doubt  ;  the  latter  was  his  impression,  at  a 
glance,  and  she  kissed  both.  But  the  letter 
had  been  too  long  deferred,  and  Agnes  had 
suffered  too  much  from  anxiety  for  its  arri- 
val to  create  those  unmingled  sentiments  of  joy 
it   might  once   have   done.     On  the  contrary, 
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she  burst  into  tears,  and  when  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  held  it  without  attempting  to 
open  it,  in  a  sort  of  convulsive  clasp. 

"  If  it  should  prove  unkind,*"  thought  she, 
and  the  idea  almost  suffocated  her ;  trembling 
she  stood,  her  heart  beating,  her  colour  dying, 
and  crimsoning  on  her  cheeks  alternately,  her 
eyes  and  soon  the  letter  drenched  in  tears.  She 
sat  down  for  a  moment,  and  then  impatient  rose, 
advanced  towards  the  window  and  looked  out ; 
but  the  noises  of  the  streets,  the  rumbhng  of 
carriages  were  uncongenial  sounds ;  and  a 
wild  foreign  air  that  was  playing  near  the 
house,  had  in  it,  to  her,  something  melan- 
choly— she  rushed  into  an  inner  room,  there, 
by  a  single  light,  which  she  had  brought  in 
and  placed  on  the  table,  did  Agnes  kneel 
down ;  not,  indeed,  to  address  her  heavenly 
Father,  for  she  thought  it  would  be  impious 
to  call  on  him  to  calm  feelings  which,  though 
he  has  given  man  power  to  excite,  he  has  given 
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woman  reason  to  restrain ;  but  to  contemplate 
the  picture  of  De  Meurville,  which  she  took 
from  her  bosom,  which  she  placed  before  her, 
which,  as  if  the  lifeless  thing  could  hear  her 
prayers,  could  behold  her  anguish,  she  implored 
not  to  disappoint  all  her  hopes,  which,  crying, 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon,  as  with  a  sort  of  des- 
perate resolution  she  tore  open  the  letter ;  it 
was  short,  very  short.  She  glanced  first  at  the 
end  to  be  certain  it  was  from  De  Meurville, 
then  at  the  beginning,  which  commenced, 
death-blow  to  the  wretched  girl  to  whom 
it  was  addressed — *'  Madam," — Agnes  read  no 
further,  but  fell  to  the  ground.  It  thus  pro- 
iieeded :  "  I  am  weary  of  your  letters,  alter- 
nately filled  with  your  reproaches  and  your 
affection ;  what  I  have  done  to  deserve  the 
former,  I  know  not ;  whatever  to  have  excited 
the  latter,  I  know  still  less;  you  accuse  me 
of  having  some  other  engagement,  as  if  I  had 
ever  attempted  to  conceal  it  ;  as  if,  on  the 
contrary,   I   had    not  often  urged  it   in  proof 
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of  the  impossibility  of  our  ever  being  happy 
together.  You  adjure  me,  by  my  honour,  to 
remember  the  sacred  vows  that  have  passed 
between  us,  and  you  may  rest  assured  I  do ;  but 
equally  may  you,  that  whether  I  am  the  husband 
of  another  or  not,  I  never,  never,  will  be  yours  ; 
and  that  common-place  attentions  should  ever 
have  deluded  you  into  the  idea  I  loved  you,  I 
deeply  regret ;  but  this  letter,  if  none  of  my  pre- 
ceding ones  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  will,  I 

think,  end  the  delusion ;  and  now  A ,  if  you 

would  be  wise,  you  would  make  happy  some  man, 
possessing  advantages  in  every  ^  respect  greater 
than  mine,  and  enjoying  health,  spirits,  and 
peace  of  mind,  which  your  wretched  De  Meur-|^ 
ville  has  lost  for  ever !  though  you  are  not,  as 
you  express  a  fear,  the  cause  of  it :  let,  as  you 
desire,  our  correspondence  cease ;  it  can  no  Ion 
ger  answer  any  purpose  on  either  side. 

"  And  believe  me  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"  C.  De  Meurville."" 
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This  letter,  carelessly  written  and  interspers- 
ed with  many  erasures,  was  lying  open  by  the 
side  of  Agnes,  who  was  extended  on  the  ground, 
when  one  of  the  folding-doors,  which  divided  the 
drawing-room  opened,  and  Alice  entered.  But  had 
her  parents,  had  De  Meurville  himself  entered, 
it  would  not  have  disturbed  the  trance  in  which, 
white  as  statuary  marble,  Agnes  lay.  Alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  her  young  mistress,  to  whom  she 
had  come  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  the  contents  which  so  wished- 
for  a  letter  she  thought  must  contain,  Alice 
screamed,  and  rang  violently  for  help ;  taking, 
however,  in  her  fright  the  prudent  precaution 
of  thrusting  the  letter  into  her  pocket,  before  she 
raised  the  inanimate  Agnes. 

"  Alas  !  Alas !"  cried  she,  when  the  servants 
began  to  enter ;  "  what  can  have  happened 
to  my  poor  young  lady  ?  Here  I  came  up, 
thinking  she  must  be  lonely  by  herself;  and 
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what  did  I  find  but  the  dear  lovely  creature 
lying  like  one  dead  !" 

"  Oh,  mercy !  mercy  !"  with  every  other  eja- 
culation, exclaimed  all  the  servants  as  they 
crowded  round  the  sofa  on  which  Agnes  was 
now  laid ;  "  what  can  have  happened  to  her  ?'*"' 

"  She  must  have  seen  a  ghost!"  cried  one. 

"  What  nonsense  you  are  talking,''  said  ano- 
ther. 

"  Run  one  of  you,''  said  Alice,  "  for  the 
doctor,  and  if  he's  not  at  home,  do  you, 
William,  go  for  the  apothecary,  and  say  he 
must  come  instantly." 

Dispatches  were  sent  in  every  direction,  and 
drenches  of  vinegar  and  aether  had  a  little 
revived  Agnes  before  the  arrival  of  the  phy- 
sician and  apothecary,  who  came  together.  The 
former,  after  feeling  her  pulse,  pronounced  a 
sudden  shock  to  have  occasioned  her  fainting, 
and  ordered  instant  bleeding  to  avert  the  fatal 
N  5 
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effects  which  a  sudden  rush  of  the  blood  from 
the  heart  to  the  brain  was  hkely  to  occasion. 
This  operation  completely  roused  her,  and  she 
turned  her  dewy  dovelike  eyes  on  those  around 
her.  But  to  the  inquiries  of  the  physician  as  to 
what  had  alarmed  her,  and  brought  on  her  ill- 
ness, she  seemed  at  first  unwilling,  or  unable  to 
reply ;  but  at  length,  bursting  into  tears,  as  if 
at  the  bare  recollection,  she  said  that  something 
she  had  been  reading  frightened  her. 

Dr.  Wilcourt,  who  was  a  friend  as  well  as 
physician  to  the  Mandeville  family,  and  had 
long  beheld  the  declining  health  of  Agnes  with 
a  prophetic  eye,  now  shook  his  head  with  the 
mournful  expression  of  one  whose  fears  some 
circumstance  has  confirmed,  though  not  first 
created ;  and  telling  her  kindly  not  to  think  of 
it  any  more,  and  never  again  to  read  such 
things,  he  moved  to  a  table  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion. The  housekeeper  followed,  and  to  her 
inquiring  glance  he    returned    a    steady    one. 
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which  seemed  to  say,  "  your  young  lady  is  not 
long  for  this  world.""  Mrs.  Terrance  sighed 
audibly,  and  looked  as  if  she  could  have  sob- 
bed; but  the  physician,  with  a  reproving  coun- 
tenance, called  her  attention  to  his  directions 
for  bathing  the  feet,  preparing  something  warm, 
&c.  which  he  continued  to  give  while  writing 
the  prescription. 

Though  not  a  moment  had  elapsed  after  the 
return  of  Agnes  to  her  senses,  before  she  had 
whispered  to  Alice  an  agitated  inquiry  after 
the  fate  of  her  letter,  it  was  not  till  she  was 
in  bed,  and  Mrs.  Terrance  departed  to  mull 
some  wine,  that  she  had  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting it  again  into  her  own  possession.  The  sight 
of  the  letter,  (or  rather  recollections  it  brought 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer)  reminded  Agnes 
of  the  picture  of  De  Meurville,  which  she  had 
left  on  the  drawing-room  table,  and  almost  with 
a  scream  she  implored  Alice  to  go  for  it. — "  Oh, 
run  ! — fly,"  she  cried,  "  and  let  no  one  see  it.'* 
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Alice  did  run — did  fly ; — and  then  her  mistress 
recollected,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  would  be- 
tray to  the  former  a  secret  she  had  studiously 
preserved  from  her,  namely,  who  this  lover 
so  prized,  so  faithless,  so  unfeeling,  so  beloved, 
was;  and  she  felt  tempted  to  follow  her,  and 
rescue  De  Meurville  from  the  discovery ;  but  the 
speedy  return  of  Alice,  who  (relying  on  the 
reflection  of  the  moon,  which  was  shining  in  the 
back  drawing-room)  had  gone  without  a  light, 
and  the  haste  with  which  she  demanded,  as  she 
put  the  portrait  into  the  hands  of  her  mistress, 
"  Is  this  it  ?  for  I  hear  Mrs.  Terrance  coming  !"" 
relieved  Agnes  from  her  fears;  and  while  she  was 
hesitating  whether  to  have  the  picture  locked 
up,  or  restored  to  the  bosom  on  which  in  tears 
De  Meurville  had  first  placed  it,  and  in  agony 
implored  its  remaining,  the  housekeeper  en- 
tered ;  and  she  had  only  time  to  put  that  and 
the  letter  under  her  pillow,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  read  the  latter  before  morning. 
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The  next  morning,  and  many  a  morning,  rose 
for  Agnes,  before  she  overcame  the  shock  which 
a  perusal  of  the  Count  de  Meurville's  letter 
gave  her,  containing  at  once  sentiments  fso 
unkind,  assertions  so  unfounded,  heartlessness 
so  undisguised,  that  when  the  outward  effect 
of  it  on  her  constitution  was  less  apparent,  the 
inward  preying  of  it  on  her  heart  was  more  de- 
structive. He  had  wounded  every  feeling,  he 
had  crushed  every  hope,  he  had  repulsed  every 
overture,  and  his  gentle  Agnes  was  dying  by 
the  hand  which  she  had  once  looked  forward  to 
for  ever  uniting  her  own. 

Lady  Mandeville  was  the  person  most  insen- 
sible to  her  daughter's  decHning  health  ;  and 
while  strangers  remarked  it,  acquaintances  la- 
mented it,  domestics  commiserated  it,  she  as- 
serted her  not  to  look  differently  from  what 
she  had  always  done,  and  only  requiring  greater 
dissipation  to  restore  her  spirits.  Acting  on 
this  idea,   her   Ladyship   took    her  out  every 
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night,  totally  regardless  of  cold,  or  of  the  cough 
which  seemed  ringing  her  knell ;  and  kept  her 
up  waltzing,  or  singing,  until  day-break,  laugh- 
ing at  the  pity  some  ventured  to  express  for 
the  unfortunate  victim,  and  unaware  of  the 
contempt  and  disgust  all  felt  for  so  unfeeling 
a  mother. 

Agnes  herself  was  a  passive  instrument,  and 
while  the  cause  of  her  ill-health  was  undis- 
cerned,  was  indifferent  to  its  continuance  or 
amendment.  Obliged  to  appear  cheerful  when 
her  heart  was  breaking,  and  to  assume  interest 
when  she  felt  none,  she  had  acquired  mecha- 
nical words  and  smiles,  which  to  those  who  had 
not  been  previously  acquainted  with  her.  only 
gave  the  idea  of  her  being  extremely  inanimate ; 
but  to  those  who  had,  of  some  mental  malady 
having  taken  root,  which  no  medicine  could 
reach,  and  of  which  no  heart  but  her  own  could 
tell  the  bitterness.  The  latter  supposition  was 
indeed  most  true  :  had  there  been  any  one  who 
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could  participate  in  what  she  felt,  it  would  have 
been  some  alleviation  to  her  sufferings ;  but  as 
it  was,  she  was  thrown  entirely  upon  herself, 
and  weighed  down  by  concealment  of  misery. 
In  short,  life  at  eighteen,  became  to  Agnes 
Mandeville  no  longer  desirable  ;  and  the  world 
in  which  De  Meurville  lived,  no  world  for  her  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  For  me  what  new  frowns  of  Misfortune  remain, 
For  me  now  the  longest,  yet  last  in  her  train  ; 
Does  the  tempest  still  brood  o'er  my  iU-fated  head ; 
While  Hope,  and  her  fanciful  pleasures  are  fled  ? 
Shall  I  fly  to  the  cell  where  Despair  sits  alone. 
And  mark  with  deep  sorrow  each  mouldering  stone  ? 
Or  madly  embrace  what  I  cannot  avoid, 
And  mock  all  the  blessings  I  once  had  enjoyed  ?" 

Dermody. 

Summer  had  once  more  returned,  and  once 
more  found  the  Mandevilles  assembled  at  Her- 
mitage, diflPerent  in  some  respects  from  the  fa- 
mily they  had  been  when  last  there;  and  in 
more,  from  what  they  had  been  when  first  in- 
troduced to  our  readers. 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Ossulton  had  proved 
productive  of  none  of  those  advantages  her  mo- 
ther had  fondly  anticipated  ;  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Russell  had  before    the    expiration  of   twelve 
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months  been  annulled,  under  circumstances  of 
notoriety  and  infamy.  Of  the  former  they  had 
seen  nothing  since  her  leaving  them,  and  all 
her  letters  betrayed,  though  they  did  not  con- 
fess, deep  depression  and  disappointment.  To 
the  Earl  she  alluded  but  seldom  ;  to  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  her  mother  after  her  health,  happi- 
ness, &c.  she  returned  indirect  replies  ;  and  any 
arrangements  of  the  latter  for  their  meeting, 
or  having  some  of  her  family  with  her,  were 
evaded,  or  postponed  to  indefinite  periods.  In 
short,  over  the  fate  of  the  Countess  hung 
an  impenetrable,  though  visible,  gloom  ;  and 
the  total  seclusion  in  which  every  account  of 
her,  reported  her  living,  and  the  little  con- 
sequence that  her  title  had  brought  with  it, 
either  to  herself  or  her  connexions,  while 
it  mortified  the  latter,  delighted  many  a  heart 
which  had  bitterly  envied  her  ever  possessing 
it. 

But  if  Lady  Mandeville''s  vanity  was  wound- 
ed by  the  conduct    of  one  child,  would  it  not 
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seem  natural  that  her  heart  should  be  much 
more  by  the  guilt  of  another  ?  and  that  if 
Lady  Ossulton's  not  enjoying  the  celebrity, 
and  mixing  in  the  grandeur,  which  would  have 
gratified  her  was  annoying,  Mrs.  Russell, 
plunged  by  her  mother's  injudicious  counsels 
into  a  wilderness  of  misery  and  guilt,  was 
dreadful !  But  such  was  not  the  case  with 
Lady  Mandeville ;  and  even  the  experience  of 
the  former  being  evidently  rendered  wretched 
by  her  ill-assorted  marriage,  and  the  latter, 
desperate  to  free  herself  from  it,  could  not  pre- 
vent her  goading  on  another  of  her  daughters  to 
tne  same  perdition,  deluding  her  with  the  same 
hopes,  anticipating  for  her  the  same  pleasures, 
founding  them  on  the  same  follies  !  In  Agnes, 
indeed,  she  had  not  the  efficient  materials  to 
work  upon,  which  she  had  had  in  Madelina  and 
Charlotte ;  and  a  ducal  coronet,  which  would 
have  turned  the  head  of  either  of  her  sisters, 
might  have  solicited  her  acceptance  for  ever  in 
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vain,  had  she  not  been  actually  maddened  into 
a  promise  of  receiving  it  by  the  cruelty  of  her 
mother ;  who  finding  intreaties  and  tenderness 
unavailing,  resorted  to  unkindness  and  pu- 
nishments the  most  unjustifiable,  such  as  it 
would  have  been  thought  the  dying  looks  of 
Agnes  would  have  prevented  her  enforcing  5 
but  neither  they,  nor  a  consideration  of  the 
shattered,  shrivelled  being  into  whose  arms  she 
wished  to  throw  her,  had  any  effect  in  softening 
Lady  Mandeville  towards  her  daughter,  until 
she  gained  her  consent  to  a  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Westennera ;  and  then,  indeed,  all 
her  severity  was  exchanged  for  blandishments ; 
then  all  the  wishes  of  the  former,  were  but  too 
limited  to  gratify  her  mother's  desire  of  pleas- 
ing her.  But  then  all  compliance  was  vain, 
all  kindness  was  lavished  on  a  wretched,  heart- 
broken creature,  whom,  after  dragging  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  she  vainly  attempted  to 
re-animate  with   hope  and  joy;  on  a  creature, 
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whom,  to  judge  from  her  looks,  hope  could 
never  exhilarate,  and  to  whom  joy  could  never 
more  be  known  ! 

.  Inspiring,  as  she  did  in  every  beholder,  im- 
pressions so  melancholy,  it  may  seem  astonish- 
ing that  any  man  but  the  one  who  had  caused 
all  her  grief,  however  he  might  commiserate 
her,  should  desire  to  obtain  her  for  a  bride; 
and  even  the  Duke  of  Westennera,  at  the  height 
of  his  infatuation,  often  wondered  at  it  him- 
self. But  there  was  a  something  so  angelically 
^nnocent,  so  celestially  calm,  in  the  person  and 
mind  of  Agnes,  as  to  deify  her  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  make  him  look  upon  her  as  an  angel, 
connected  with  whom  he  should  learn  to  repent 
all  his  past  profligacy,  and  abjure  any  future; 
in  comparison  with  whom,  superior  beauty, 
fortune,  rank,  became  contemptible ;  and  to 
bestow  honours  and  dignity  in  this  world,  on 
a  creature  whom,  of  all  he  had  ever  seen,  he 
fancied  most  capable  of  leading  him  to  eternal 
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bliss  in  the  next,  became  the  most  ardent  de- 
sire of  the  Duke  of  Westennera. 

Little  did  Agnes  imagine  the  task  that  was  pre- 
pared for  her ;  or  that  she,  herself  on  the  brink 
of  eternity,  was  expected  to  prepare  a  fellow- 
creature  for  it,  and  one  for  whom  any  sentiment 
she  entertained,  must  be  that  of  disgust ;  the 
Duke  having  shown  so  little  delicacy  in  his 
pursuit  of  a  heart,  which  he  evidently  saw 
revolted  from  him,  and  of  which,  when  he 
could  not  obtain  the  affections,  he  asked  but 
the  owner.  How  he  ever  came  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  demand  either  may  seem  extraordi- 
nary ;  but  it  was  occasioned  by  one  of  those 
unlookeJ-for  accidents  which  sometimes  occur. 
TraveUing  in  the  part  of  Surrey  where  Her- 
mitage lay,  his  Grace  had  been  attacked  by  a 
violent  fit  of  the  gout,  which  impeded  his  jour- 
ney, and  laid  him  up  at  a  wretched  inn  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Hearing  of  his  situation,  the 
Mandevilles  immediately  contrived  an  easy  me- 
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thod  of  his  being  brought  up  to  their  house, 
and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  to  the  present, 
which  comprehended  about  a  month,  treated 
him  with  every  hospitahty.  To  that,  and  to 
the  love  he  felt  for  Agnes,  were  they  indebted 
for  his  prolonged  stay,  all  symptoms  of  his 
gout  having  disappeared  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night ;  and  now  it  seemed  settled  that  he  was 
but  to  leave  them  with  Agnes  as  his  wife  : — 
with  Agnes,  who  had  neither  strength  left  to 
oppose  her  fate,  nor  spirit  to  endure  the  alterca- 
tion that  resistance  would  produce,  but  who 
prepared  to  submit  to  it  with  the  desperation  of 
despair,  wanting  one  completion  alone  to  all  her 
woes — that  of  hearing  De  MeurvilUe  was  mar- 
ried ;  which  intelligence  accidentally  came  to 
her  knowledge. 

Walking  one  evening  alone,  at  some  distance 
from  the  house,  and  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
grounds,  she  was  surprized  by  meeting  a  young 
man  of  genteel   appearance,  who,    at   her  ap- 
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proach,  seemed  slightly  embarrassed,  and  who, 
when  she,  after  returning  his  salutation,  was 
about  to  move  on,  accosted  her  with  an  apology 
for  being  found  intruding  there,  confessing  that 
an  irresistible  desire  of  taking  a  sketch  had  led 
him. 

"  Apologies  are  unnecessary,"  said  the  lady, 
faintly;  and,  without  further  remark,  would 
have  passed  on,  when  the  stranger,  turning 
with  her,  again  addressed  her. 

"  I  am  a  foreigner.  Madam,"  said  he,  "  tak- 
ing a  pedestrian  tour  through  England,  and 
among  the  beautiful  places  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  see,  in  travelling  through  that  interesting 
country,  I  have  beheld  few  equal  in  loveliness 
to  this."" 

Rather  afraid  of  provoking  rudeness  by  total 
inattention  to  her  companion,  whose  familiarity 
yet  displeased  her,  Agnes  asked  from  what 
country  he  came. 

"  From  Germany,''  was  the  reply. 
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"  From  Germany  !""  repeated  Agnes  involun- 
tarily ;  and  a  thousand  recollections  rushed  to 
her  heart  at  that  moment. 

Evidently  perceiving  the  emotion  he  had 
created,  the  stranger  inquired  if  she  had  any 
friends  residing  there,  respecting  whose  welfare 
he  might  have  the  happiness  of  informing  her. 

"  None,  that  it  is  probable  you  should  know,'' 
returned  she,  restored  to  her  self-possession,  and 
ashamed  that  he  should  have  seen  her  for  a 
moment  deprived  of  it. 

"  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  my  acquaintance  is 
extensive,  especially  about  Court.  Indeed, 
from  some  of  the  first  noblemen  at  it,  I  have 
received  letters  of  introduction  to  many  families 
in  England."* 

A  single  inquiry  was  now  only  necessary  to 
satisfy  Agnes  as  to  whether  his  acquaintance 
comprehended  the  Count  de  Meurville;  but 
that  she  was  unequal  to  making,  and  fortu- 
nately was  saved  the  necessity,  by  the  stranger 
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mentioning  the  name  of,  the  Count  among  that 
of  others. 

«'  The  Count  De  Meurville,"  said  he,  "  is  a 
particular  friend  of  mine;  and  possibly  you 
may  have  met  with  him,  for  he  was  travelling 
in  this  part  of  England  lately,  and  stopping 
at  Sir  William  Mandeville's  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, to  whom  by-the-by,  though  he  forgot 
to  give  me  a  letter,  he  desired  me  to  make  a 
thousand  remembrances  if  I  should  meet  with 
him,  or  any  of  his  family." 

Agnes,  agitated  to  the  last  degree,  both  at 
hearing  thus  suddenly  of  De  Meurville,  and 
at  the  free  manner  of  the  stranger  in  whose 
power  she  entirely  was,  could  scarcely  utter  an 
intelligible  reply ;  but  fearing  to  make  none, 
and  wishing  to  make  the  shortest,  murmured 
out  that  she  knew  him. 

*'  A  very  gentlemanly  man,"  continued  her 
companion.  "  Pity  that  he  should  have  thrown 
himself  away  so  early  in  life." 

VOL.    II.  O 
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''  How?''  before  she.  was  aware  of  it,  Agnes 
had  exclaimed. 

«« Why,  by  making  a  very  inferior  sort  of 
marriage,"  returned  the  other.  "  He  was  be- 
trothed, as  probably  you  might  know,  to  a  lady 
of  great  rank  and  fortune  ;  but  breaking  his 
engagement  with  her,  not  quite  justifiably 
though  she  is  horribly  ugly,  is  going  to  be 
married  to  a  pretty  girl  without  fortune." 

Time  was  when  such  a  communication  would 
perhaps  have  struck  Agnes  dead  ;  but  now  she 
was  too  much  inured  to  suffering,  too  much 
prepared  to  hear  the  worst  of  any  event,  to  be 
totally  overcome  by  it ;  and,  unchecked  by  any 
emotion  as  unsohcited  by  inquiry  on  her  part, 
the  stranger  volunteered  more  information  with 
regard  to  the  Count. 

"  It  was  said,"  he  continued; — "  perhaps 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  know  some- 
thing of  it, — that  my  friend  was   to  have  been 
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married  to  one  of  Sir  William  Mandeville's 
daughters  ;  but  I  heard  from  his  own  lips  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  report ;  indeed,  he 
laughed  at  the  idea." 

Agnes  stared  wildly  at  her  companion  ;  was 
he  a  demon  !  or  what  was  he,  thus  come  to  tor- 
ment her  ?  What  could  he  suppose  the  Count 
de  Meurville's  affairs  were  to  her,  unless  he 
knew  whom  he  addressed  ;  and  if  he  did,  mer- 
ciful Heavens  !  was  she  a  creature  to  excite 
malevolence.?  Did  that  wasted  form  require 
any  additional  woe  to  bend  it  to  the  earth  ;  that 
heart  one  added  throb  to  hasten  its  annihilation 
for  ever  .? 

The  sight  of  her  sister  Arabella  approaching 
was  a  welcome  sight  to  Agnes,  and  she  would 
have  run  to  meet  her ;  but,  exhausted  by  her 
walk,  she  was  unequal  to  it,  and  only  came  up 
to  her  at  the  same  time  with  the  stranger,  who 
still  continued  to  walk  beside  her. 
o  2 
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"  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  latter,  as  bursting 
into  tears  Agnes  hid  her  face  on  the  neck  of 
her  sister,  "  I  am  afraid  I  was  most  uninten- 
tionally the  means  of  alarming  this  young  lady, 
for  she  has  appeared  agitated  ever  since  she 
met  me." 

"  She  is  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health," 
returned  Arabella  ;  more  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
who  the  stranger  was,  than  surprized  at  the 
agitation  of  her  sister,  which  had  of  late  been 
often  occasioned  by  the  most  trifling  circum- 
stances. 

"  That  renders  it  more  unfortunate,"  said 
the  other,  "  that  I  should  have  alarmed 
her." 

"  Tell  him  to  go  away,'**  murmured  Agnes, 
clinging  to  her  sister;  "  tell  him  but  to  go.'' 

"  I  was  taking  a  sketch  of  this  lovely  place,'' 
said  the  stranger,  "  when  that  young  lady  met 
me ;  and  having  been  the  means  of  frightening 
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her,  fully  punishes  me  for  my  presumption,  in 
having  come  here  without  leave ;  but  I  will  no 
longer  intrude,  and  with  a  thousand  apologies 
for  this  unhappy  rencontre,  allow  me  to  wish 
you  a  good  evening." 

So  saying,  the  stranger  left  them,  and  was 
in  a  few  minutes  out  of  sight.  Arabella  then 
turned  to  her  sister  for  explanation  of  the 
whole,  which  she  gave  her,  so  far  as  saying  that 
her  agitation  had  been  occasioned  by  suddenly 
meeting  him,  and  by  the  free  manner  in  which 
he  had  entered  into  conversation  with  her;  but 
she  carefully  abstained  from  any  allusion  to 
what  had  been  the  principal  subject  of  the  latter; 
and  when  her  sister  remarked  his  foreign  accent, 
did  not  even  inform  her  of  the  country  from 
whence  he  came :  for  Germany  could  not  be 
pronounced  by  Agnes  without  some  betraying 
emotion,  and  that  might  produce  a  torrent  of 
suspicions  even  to  the  dull  comprehension  of 
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Arabella,  most  unpleasant  to  her  sister,  who  as 
she  had  suffered  so  long  in  secret,  determined  on 
continuing  to  do  so,  and  betraying  the  cause  of 
her  griefs  to  none,  unless  indeed  it  were  to 
hiwy  who  in  the  world  alone  could  alleviate 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  Live  while  ye  may,  yet  happy  pair, 

Enjoy  till  I  return — short  pleasures 

For  long  woes  are  to  succeed." 

MiLTOir. 

No  revenge  has  been  pronounced  so  bitter 
as  that  prompted  by  love  turned  into  hatred, 
and  the  demoniac  manoeuvring  which  Annette 
Dettinghorffe,  disappointed  in  her  hopes  of  in- 
spiring affection  in  the  Count  de  Meurville,  was 
now  exercising  against  him,  stood  in  support  of 
this  assertion.  It  was  through  her  means  that 
Agnes  was  led  to  beheve  the  latter  unfeehng 
and  ungrateful  ;  he  who,  of  all  mankind,  lea^^t 
deserved  such  an  imputation ;  he  who,  if  he  had, 
would  to  her  least   have  proved  it ;  and  that 
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the  Count,  in  his  turn,  was  compelled  to  enter- 
tain similar  suspicions  of  the  creature  whom 
he  still  loved  to  idolatry,  and  for  whose  sake — 
nothing  but  her  rectitude  had  prevented  him 
long  ago  renouncing  his  country,  his  connex- 
ions, his  God  !  Annette  effected  this  by  a  train 
of  stratagem,  which  perhaps  no  other  head 
than  her  own  would  have  been  perverted  enough 
to  suggest,  no  other  heart  than  her  own  vile 
enough  to  approve. 

From  the  period  of  her  being  betrothed  to 
the  Count  de  Meurville,  which  had  not  taken 
place  till  she  was  past  twenty,  to  that  of  the 
latter's  departure  for  England,  though  he  had 
never  displayed  that  aifection  due,  she  thought, 
from  an  affianced  husband  to  the  partner  of 
his  future  life,  he  had  never  wounded  her  by 
that  extreme  indifference,  which  all  his  letters 
from  the  latter  country  manifested,  and  for  the 
cause  of  which,  when  she  heard  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Miss  Mandevilles,  she  was  not  at  a  loss 
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to  account.  Some  brighter  eyes  than  her  own 
had  proved  his  attraction.  In  some  more 
snowy  bosom  did  her  De  Meurville's  heart 
lie  buried;  and  maddened  by  this  suspicion, 
which  every  thing  tended  to  confirm,  Annette, 
in  correspondence  with  her  lover,  alternately 
resorted  to  indignation  and  blandishments. 
Sometimes  he  was  the  most  cruel,  the  most 
ungenerous,  the  most  worthless  of  men ;  at 
others  the  dearest,  the  most  amiable,  the  most 
worthy  to  be  beloved  !  Whatever  he  was,  it 
was  as  little  in  the  power  of  Annette'*s  hatreii 
to  render  him  miserable,  as  in  that  of  her  love 
to  make  him  happy ;  and  he  smiled  at  both, 
determining,  however,  not  to  excite  the  former 
while  he  discouraged  the  latter;  but  such  a 
middle  course  was  not  to  be  preserved  with 
her.  He  should  hate,  or  he  should  idolize  her  ; 
he  should  be  her  husband,  or  her  direst  foe. 
The  same  spot  should  contain  them,  or  the 
same  world  should  not ;  and  to  ascertain  which 
o5 
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of  these  opposites  would  be  his  fate,  she 
determined,  at  last,  on  herself  going  to 
England  and  watching  his  proceedings.  To 
England  therefore  she  came,  and  saw  the 
confirmation  of  all  her  fears ;  whether  she  be- 
held Agnes  and  De  Meurville  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowded  church,  the  splendid  opera,  or 
the  thronged  theatre,  they  still  appeared  as 
lovers  to  each  other,  at  least  in  her  eyes,  and 

"  'Twas  siglit  hateful, — sight  tormenting." 
How  speediest  to  part  them — how  most  ef- 
fectually to  destroy  their  attachment,  became 
her  only  anxiety.  For  accomplishing  the  latter 
she  relied  on  her  influence  at  Court,  and  was  not 
disappointed. 

The  Count,  at  her  secret  instigation.  Was  re- 
called ;  but  to  make  his  recall  productive  of  the 
effect  she  desired,  it  was  now  necessary  to  inter- 
cept the  correspondence  which,  as  she  foresaw, 
ensued  between  himself  and  his  beloved.  This 
was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  for  De 
Meurville  took  all  his  letters  for  Agnes  to  the 
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office  himself,  and,  unless  she  could  make  ac- 
quaintance with  some  one  in  it,  who  for  a  brihe 
would  secrete  them,  there  seemed  no  apparent 
method  of  her  getting  at  their  possession. 
This  hpwever  she  effected  ;  and  every  epistle 
of  the  Count  to  his  Enghsh  fair,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  latter  to  him,  were  in  future  con- 
signed to  her  hands. 

The  perusal  of  them  fully  enhghtened  An- 
nette as  to  the  hopes  they  both  entertained  of 
her  being  induced  to  marry  some  one  else ;  and 
though  that  was  now  her  own  resolve,  yet  she  de- 
termined to  give  De  Meurville  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  same.  On  the  contrary,  she  endeavoured 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  to  prove  to  him 
that  indifference  on  his  part  had  not  alienated 
her  affection,  and  that  she  was  not  only  ready, 
but  anxious  to  become  his  wife.  Disgusted  with 
her  servility,  weary  of  her, importunities,  the 
Count,  to  avoid  her  presence,  and  determined 
not  to  marry  her,   proposed   that  they  should 
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correspond;  and  Annette  affecting  to  attribute 
this  to  an  excess  of  affection,  which  in  her  presence 
he  could  not  express,  consented  with  delight. 

"Yes,  write  to  me,  my  De  Meurville/'  she 
said^  "  if  your  lips  cannot  utter  what  yqur  heart 
must  feel  for  one  who  idolizes  you ;  who,  during 
your  long  absence  has  never  ceased  to  think  of 
you,  and  who  would  rather  be  your  mistress 
than  another  man's  wife." 

In  short,  they  maintained  a  correspondence, 
which  was  the  very  point  to  which  Annette  wish- 
ed, thinking,  that  as  it  would,  at  her  request,  be 
carried  on  in  English,  and  as  she  had,  on  some 
frivolous  pretext,  requested  him  to  avoid  all 
local  subjects,  as  well  as  a  mention  of  her  name, 
she  might  occasionally  substitute  one  of  these 
frigid  epistles  for  the  many  fond  ones  she  de- 
tained from  Agnes,  and  elicit  by  this  means, 
some  reply  from  the  latter  that  could  be  safely 
forwarded  to  the  Count  de  Meurville,  as  bearing 
marks  of  indifference  which  would  irritate  him 
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to  renounce  her :  but  in  this  scheme  she  was 
disappointed  ;  for,  different  as  were  these  letters 
from  what  Agnes  had  ever  before  received,  they 
were  too  welcome  to  her,  after  his  apparently 
long  silence,  not  to  be  received  with  a  pleasure, 
and  replied  to  with  a  kindness  most  provoking 
to  Annette,  who  determined  that  this  should  not 
remain  the  case,  and  that  she  would  at  last  ex- 
tort some  answer  from  her,  which  would  prove  a 
death-blow  to  De  Meurville's  love,  and  by  show- 
ing Agnes  indifferent  to  him,  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  the  silence  of  which  she  was  every  day 
afraid  the  Count  would  take  effectual  means  to 
discover  the  cause  ;  for  his  letters,  all  of  which 
Annette  had  in  her  possession,  were  certainly 
written  in  such  strains  of  tenderness,  as  he  must 
suppose  Agnes  turned  to  marble  if  she  could 
be  insensible  to. 

As  a  method  of  accomplishing  the  plan  she 
purposed.  Mademoiselle  Dettinghorffe  artfully 
changed  the  style  of  her  own  epistles  to  De 
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Meurville,  and  from  expressions  of  adoration, 
which  had  compelled  his  gratitude,  though  not 
excited  his  love,  descended  to  reproaches  which 
at  once  annihilated  the  former,  and  precluded 
any^  possibility  of  his  ever  entertaining  the 
latter,  while  it  effected  the  end  she  desired  of 
producing  one  from  him  calculated  to  cut  to 
the  heart  her  to  whom,  on  receiving,  Annette 
immediately  dispatched  them;  and  finally  of 
eliciting  from  Agnes  a  letter,  which  Annette 
fearlessly  allowed  to  reach  De  Meurville, 
as  it  contained  but  a  request  that  their  cor- 
respondence  might  cease  for  ever.  What  the 
Count  de  Meurville  must  feel  at  the  appa- 
rently unaccountable  conduct  of  Agnes,  may 
be  imagined ;  what  he  would  have  felt,  had  he 
known  that  she  on  whom  he  doted  was  the 
victim  of  an  artful  woman's  cruelty,  and  had 
nearly  lost  her  Ufe,  as  we  recounted  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  by  the  reception  of  a  letter 
intended  for  Annette,   cannot  yet  be   known. 
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Pride  sustained  him  in  the  one  case,  for  he 
could  not  but  suppose  that  absence  had  les- 
sened his  interest  in  Agnes's  heart,  and  pro- 
bably induced  her  to  bestow  it  on  some  one 
else  ;  but  the  other  would  be  a  grief  admissible 
of  no  such  consolation,  and  life,  love,  every 
blessing  he  would  deem  too  little  to  devote  to 
a  creature  who  for  him  had  suffered  so  much. 
Whatever  influenced  the  conduct  of  Agnes 
however,  De  Meurville  determined  once  more 
to  visit  England,  and  judge  of  its  justice;  once 
more  to  behold  the  country  in  which  he  had 
enjoyed  so  much  happiness ;  and  the  woman 
whom  he  had  loved  so  well." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  The  proudest,  loftiest,  must  confess 

The  sweetest  power — the  power  to  bless  !" 

According  to  his  annual  custom,  and  not- 
withstanding the  contempt  expressed  by  his 
Lady  at  the  idea,  Lord  Glenallan  proposed,  a 
short  time  after  his  arrival  at  their  Castle,  in 
Scotland,  to  give  Sifete  champ tt re  to  the  tenan- 
try, which  should  conclude  with  a  dance  on  the 
lawn,  or  in  the  hall  of  Glenallan,  and  be  graced 
by  the  presence,  if  not  joined  in  by  the  com- 
pany stopping  at  his  house.  To  all  but  the 
Marchioness,  the  prospect  of  this  day  aiforded 
pleasure  ;  and  when  it  arrived,  when,  partaking 
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of  the  excellent  cheer  prepared  for  them,  a 
thousand  happy  faces  were  arranged  in  different 
groups  before  tables  spread  for  their  reception  ; 
all  but  her  Ladyship  mingled  with  delight 
among  them,  and  walking  from  one  to  the 
other  entered  with  condescending  familiarity  in- 
to their  mirth.  Now  a  Noble  Peer  whispered 
something  arch  to  a  pretty  smiling  girl,  and 
now  a  blushing  peasant  paid  his  rustic  compli- 
ment to  a  high  born  belle,  as  she  helped  him  to 
some  dainty  he  was  too  modest  to  touch  him- 
self. Over  the  whole.  Lady  Glenallan,  from  a 
window  in  the  drawing-room,  cast  an  eye  of  the 
most  profound  contempt  :  the  sight  of  her  Lord 
bustling  about,  his  countenance  heated  but 
beaming  with  benevolence,  turned  her  sick ; 
while  even  Lord  Arabin,  her  ever  perfect 
Earl  of  Arabin,  had,  she  thought,  looked  more 
in  his  element,  and  would  now,  paying  atten- 
tions to  her,  than  seeming  so  vastly  amused 
with  the  wit  of  a  parcel  of  country  girls. 
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But  how  Isabel,  her  refined,  her  sentimental- 
looking  Isabel,  could  enjoy  the  throng,  seemed 
most  surprizing !  that  she  did  was  very  appa- 
rent, for  Lady  Glenallan  had  never  seen  her 
in  better  spirits  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  ball- 
room in  London,  than  she  was  now  in  the  midst 
of  rural  festivity,  romping  with  a  pretty  child 
among  the  hay,  or  flirting  with  Douglas  under 
the  umbrageous  foliage  of  an  oak.  The  fact 
was.  Lady  Isabella  Ireton  had  a  craving  vanity, 
which,  while  it  received  the  food  of  admiration, 
made  her  happy  in  any  situation  ;  and  playing 
the  elegant  hoyden  of  an  hay-field  was  as  likely 
to  obtain  her  compliments,  as  dancing  at  a  birth- 
night,  or  languishing  at  an  opera.  Now  the 
Marchioness  Glenallan,  on  the  contrary,  had 
a  preponderance  of  pride,  which  would  have 
prevented  her  courting  the  very  popularity 
she  would  have  delighted  in. 

It  was  with  no  very  amiable  looks  and  words, 
that  the  latter  received  the  Marquess,  who,  out 
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of  pure  good-nature,  came  in  more  than  once 
to  try  and  prevail  on  her  to  join  them  on  the 
lawn,  and  finally  she  answered  him  with  an 
asperity  which  prevented  any  future  intrusions 
on  her  Ladyship's  dignity,  at  least  from  her 
husband :  it  was  reserved  for  a  more  successful 
pleader,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Arabin,  to  in- 
duce her  to  change  her  resolution  of  not  ap- 
pearing. 

"  My  dear,  lovely  Lady  Glenallan,"  said  the 
Earl,  with  that  freedom  which  a  man  will  ven- 
ture to  use,  when  he  knows  it  is  not  displeasing, 
"  why  will  you  not  come  down  to  us,  it  would 
delight  these  people  so,  indeed  it  would,  and 
you  must,  you  really  must,'"*  he  added,  gently 
drawing  her  hand  in  one  of  his  own. 

"  No,"  said  her  Ladyship  faintly,  "  indeed  I 
can't ;  don't  ask  me.  Lord  Arabin." 

"But  why  not?  why  won't  you?"  said  the 
Earl,  in  an  insinuating  tone,  "  what  can  I  say 
to  induce  you  ?" 
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"  Oh !  your  request  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient,"* replied  she;    *' but — '' 

"  But  what  ?''  my  angel,  he  looked  as  if  he 
could  have  added;  "  what  should  prevent  you  ; 
why  will  you  deprive  us  of  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  ?^' 

"  The  happiness,  my  Lord,"  she  repeated  ; 
"  you  can,  at  least,  answer  for  but  one  being 
deprived  of  happiness." 

*'  That  I  can  answer  for  one  being  to  a 
greater  extent  than  all  the  rest,  is  certain,  Lady 
Glenallan,  but  that  others  are  too,  I  am  con- 
vinced/' 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  might  have  done,"  said 
the  Marchioness,  "had  not  Lord  Glenallan  so 
bored  and  tormented  me  about  it,  but  as  it  is,  I 
know  it  would  just  gratify  him  if  I  went  out, 
and  I  hate  the  idea  of  its  doing  that." 

"  Amiable  wife  !"  thought  Lord  Arabin  to 
himself.      "But    lovely  Lady   Glenallan,""    he 
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said,  "  will  you  punish  others  for  his  sins?  will 
you  not  be  intreated  by  the  brother  of  Isabel  ?'' 

*'  If  I  thought  they  'd  care  to  see  the  child," 
observed  Lady  Glenallan,  in  an  hesitating  tone, 
"  I  'd  take  out  James-— but— " 

"  Oh,  they  would,  indeed  they  would,"  cried 
Lord  Arabin.  "  Let  me  ring  for  the  nurse ; 
let 's  have  his  little  lordship  and  take  him  out 
with  his  beautiful  mamma." 

So  saying,  the  Earl  rang,  and  unchecked  by 
any  thing  but  the  looks  -  of  the  Marchioness, 
which  still  augured  doubtful  approbation,  de- 
sired Lord  Mantalpine  to  be  brought. 

In  a  few  minutes,  and  supported  in  the  arms 
of  his  nurse,  was  brought  the  beautiful  little 
Earl,  who,  but  lately  awoke  from  sleep,  was  in 
no  very  amiable  mood,  and  continued  to  rub 
his  great  dark  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  as  in  sul- 
len scrutiny  he  fixed  the  former  alternately  on 
his  mother  and  Lord  Arabin. 
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"  My  child !"  said  her  Ladyship,  extend- 
ing her  arms  to  receive  her  boy — but  un- 
accustomed to  the  honour  of  being  caressed 
by  her,  he  clung  to  his  nurse.  "  You  must 
come  to  your  mamma,  James,"  she  said,  "or 
she  11  be  quite  jealous." 

"  Come,  now,  you  must  go  to  my  I-.ady," 
said  the  nurse,  extricating  his  httle  arms  from 
about  her;  "indeed  you  must,  my  lord;  so 
don't  be  so  sulky." 

"  Come  to  me,  Mantalpine!"  cried  Lord  Ara- 
bin ;  "  you  and  I  are  great  friends,  and  we  '11 
have  nothing  to  say  to  mamma." 

''  Oh  no,  he  '11  go  to  my  Lady,*'  said  the 
nurse,  as  the  little  nobleman  held  out  his  arms 
to  the  latter,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  a 
glittering  watch-chain  the  Earl  of  Arabin  sus- 
pended before  him,  and  for  which,  when  with- 
drawn from  him  by  the  Earl's  going  into  the 
next  room  to  get  Lady  Glenallan's  shawl  and 
bonnet,  he  was  putting  up  his  coral  lips  to  cry. 
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but  a  promise  of  his  black  hat  and  feathers  re- 
stored something  hke  complacency  to  the  brow 
of  the  little  Earl,  and  in  a  sort  of  sullen  dig- 
nity he  was  presently  taken  out  on  the  lawn  in 
the  arms  of  his  beautiful  mother ;  at  sight  of 
whom,  looking  so  lovely,  so  innocent,  so  unlike 
any  thing  but  a  creature  in  whose  bosom  dwelt 
every  virtue,  the  people  gave  a  shout  of  joy  ! 
her  health  was  drank  with  enthusiastic  cheers ; 
and  as  she  held  up  her  interesting  child,  they 
almost,  in  tears  of  gratitude  at  her  condescen- 
sion, rent  heaven  and  earth  with  prayers  for 
that  of  Lord  Mantalpine,  who,  unaware  of  being 
the  object  of  all  this  commotion,  looked  about 
him 

"  With  something  like  displeased  surprise, 

and  apparently  was  not  sorry  when  the  ringing  of 
the  dinner-bell  took  him  with  all  the  company 
into  the  Castle.  But  Lady  Glenallan  seemed 
deeply  affected  by  manifestations  of  regard  she 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve,  and  lingering  with 
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Lord  Arabin  somewhat  behind  the  rest,  thank- 
ed the  people  near  her  for  their  good  wishes. 
"  It  dehghted  her,"  she  said,  "  to  receive  them, 
it  should  be  her  study  to  deserve  them;  she 
would  remember  them  while  she  had  life." 

When  the  Marchioness  could  occasionally 
appear  so  amiable,  it  only  made  it  the  more 
lamentable  that  she  should  almost  invariably 
appear  the  contrary ;  that  education  should 
ever  have  spoil'd  what  nature  once  made  so  de- 
lightful. But  this  evening,  nature  or  something 
more  efficient  than  nature,  seemed  to  triumph 
over  the  habitual  hauteur  of  Lady  Glenallan, 
and  to  the  surprize  of  all,  she  proposed  herself 
opening  the  dance,  for  which  in  the  evening  the 
people  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  did  so  with 
an  affability  which  charmed  the  beholders.  For 
after  all,  to  see  a  creature  exalted  in  rank,  in 
talents,  in  beauty,  in  all  that  can  elevate  one 
human  creature  above  another,  mingling  pro- 
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miscuously  with  her  inferiors,  had  in  it  some- 
thing noble ;  something  which  inclined  one  to 
forget  her  pride  of  those  distinctions,  and  re- 
member only  how  great  they  were. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  Proud  has  been  my  fatal  passion, 
Proud  my  injured  heart  shall  be  ; 
While  each  thought  and  inclination 
Proves  that  heart  was  formed  for  thee. 

Not  one  sigh  shall  tell  my  story, 

Not  one  tear  my  cheek  shall  stain  ; 
Silent  grief  shall  be  my  glory, 

Grief  that  stoops  not  to  complain." 

Pursuant  to  his  intention,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  rather  more  than  a  year  since  he  had 
left  it,  the  Count  de  Meurville  prepared  again 
to  visit  England,  though  under  very  different 
circumstances  from  when  he  had  taken  leave  of 
it:  then  he  had  been  unhappy  indeed  from 
parting  with  Agnes,  and  from  the  little  pros- 
pect there  seemed  to  be  of  his  being  freed  from 
the  tie  that  bound  him  ;  but  love  had  soothed 
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him,  and  hope  had  whispered  consolation.  Now 
he  was  released  from  his  engagement  by  the 
marriage  of  Annette  with  another,  but  "  hope 
and  her  fanciful  visions  were  fled."  Agnes 
was  certainly  the  betrothed,  if  not  the  property 
of  some  happier  man,  and  her  De  Meurville, 
declining  in  health  and  spirits,  sunk  under  the 
misery  which  such  a  conviction  occasioned; 
though  he  was  too  proud  to  own  it  even  to 
himself,  and  to  her  he  thought  he  would  sooner 
have  died  than  dojie  it ;  but  he  did  not  know 
that  changed,  unhappy,  dying,  was  his  once 
beloved  Agnes,  and  as  incapable  of  triumphing 
over  his  wretchedness,  as  she  had  ever  been  of 
creating  it.  On  the  contrary,  seeing  her  intend- 
ed marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Westennera 
announced  in  an  English  paper,  he  pictured 
her  to  himself  as  forgetful  of  her  past  love,  and 
anticipating  with  delight  an  alHance  which 
would  exalt  her  next  to  royalty,  surrounded 
with  bridal  paraphernaha,  and  enjoying  bril- 
p  2 
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liant  prospects,  regardless  whether  they  compre- 
hended matrimonial  happiness. 

Little,  in  forming  these  suspicions,  did  De 
Meurville  appreciate  Agnes,  or  rather  more  did 
he  recollect  her  in  them  as  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Mandeville,  and  the  sister  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Ossulton,  than  as  the  creature  whose 
innocence  had  first  fascinated  his  heart,  and 
whose  fondness  had  finally  enslaved  it.  But 
however  changed  he  might  imagine  Agnes  in 
disposition  towards  himself,  he  never  could  have 
imagined  to  meet  a  sister  of  hers,  so  lost,  so 
fallen,  as  it  was  his  lot,  when  stopping  at  Paris 
on  his  way  to  England,  to  discover  Charlotte, 
who,  from  the  time  of  leaving  her  husband,  had 
fallen  into  the  most  abandoned  courses,  and  who, 
when  she  was  seen  by  the  Count  de  Meurville, 
was  lying  unattended  but  by  the  people  of  the 
house,  and  apparently  half  delirious  in  an  up- 
per apartment  of  an  hotel.  Jt  was  evening 
when  the  Count  at  her  request  entered  it,  and 
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the  shock  he  received  at  seeing  Charlotte,  whom 
he  had  left  in  England  a  blooming  bride,  now 
extended  on  a  bed, 

"  Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red," 

her  countenance  ghastly  emaciated,  her  large 
dark  eyes  rolling  with  frenzy  around  her  and 
finally  settling  on  hun  with  a  look  of  wild  re- 
cognition, was  very  great;  for  Charlotte,  though 
destitute  of  the  qualities  which  excite  love,  and 
of  the  delicacy  which  De  Meurville,  like  all 
men  who  have  seen  much  of  women,  most  ad- 
mire in  them,  had  been  dear  to  him  as  the 
sister  of  Agnes.  And  to  see  her,  to  see  any 
thing  which  bore  affinity  to  that  once  loved 
creature,  so  degraded,  was  melancholy.  De 
Meurville  could  have  wept  at  the  sight,  but 
pity  was  somewhat  lost  in  surprize  and  horror 
by  the  manner  of  Charlotte. 

"  Is  it  you  ?  Is  it  De  Meurville  .?"  she  said 
in  a  hurried  tone,  as  he  entered,  and  she  pulled 
aside  the  bed-curtains.     "  Ah,  it  is  !  they  told 
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me  right,"  she  added  quickly,  answering  her- 
self. "  But  why  do  you  look  so  amazed  ?  What 
do  you  see  in  me  ?" 

"  Oh  Charlotte,  is  it  thus,  and  here  we 
meet  ?"  he  answered,  taking  her  wasted  hand 
in  his.  M^i^^:.. 

"  'Tis  here,  and  thus,""  she  replied ;  "  where  else, 
how  else  should  we  ?  We  have  met  in  scenes  of 
joy,  indeed  ;  but  joy  is  fleeting !  We  meet  in 
sorrow  now,  and  sorrow  will  be  for  me  eternal ! 
But  ere  you  return  to  that  vile  place,  that  hell 
oh  earth— that  scene  of  sin — that  abode  of  de- 
ception to  which  you  are  going,  listen  to  my 
last  commands.  Bear  my  dying  curse  to  my 
mother  ;  tell  her  you  saw  her  child  on  the  bed 
of  death ;  and  that  on  that  last  receptacle  she 
cursed  her — ^she  loathed  her  very  name — she 
hated  life,  and  her  that  gave  it ;  tell  her, 
tell  her,  De  Meurville-— " 

"  Oh  cease,  in  mercy  cease,""  said  the  Count, 
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leaning  his  head  against  the  bedstead,  "  I  cannot 
bear  this." 

*'  No,  because  it  is  truth,  and  you  know  it 
truth,"  said  Charlotte  wildly.  "  Go  to  Lady 
Ossulton  and  ask  her  if  it  is  not.  Go  to  Ara- 
bella, that  wretched  degraded  girl,  see  if  she  can 
say  otherwise  ;  and  then  tell  Agnes  Mandeville, 
as  she  values  her  salvation,  she  must  not  reside 
with  her  mother.  Tell  her,  De  Meurville,  that 
not  content  with  ruining  her  in  this  world,  she 
will  ruin  her  forever  in  the  next." 

.  "  These  may  be  truths,"  said  De  Meurville, 
almost  groaning  with  agony,  '*  but  they  are  such 
as  I  wish  not  to  hear.  Is  it  to  the  betrothed 
husband  of  your  sister  you  would  make  confes- 
sions so  dreadful .?" 

"  Of  my  sister  !""  repeated  Charlotte.  "  Is  it 
of  Agnes  that  you  speak  ?" 

The  Count  made  a  sign  of  assent,  but  not  by 
words. 
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"  Oh,  she  will  be  happy  then,"  cried  Char- 
lotte, "  for  she  will  be  with  you.  She  will  be 
a  blessed,  blessed  creature  !  for  you  will  be  her 
husband — her  protector — her  friend.*" 

"  All,  all !"  murmured  the  Count,  "  if  she 
still  permit  it :  but  let  me  be  the  last  at  least  to 
you,  let  me,  as  a  friend,  Charlotte." 

"  No,  no !"  interrupted  the  latter,  quickly. 
"  I  want  no  friend.  Reserve  for  your  happier 
Agnes  aU  the  admonition  you  would  vainly 
bestow  on  me  ;  she  wi]l  listen  in  submission,  but 
I  cannot ;  she  will  live  by  them  and  you,  but 
I  am  lost  for  ever.  And  now  leave  me,  leave  me, 
De  MeurviUe,  for  you  are  distracted,  and  I 
am  undone  ;  you  never  can  restore  me  to  peace, 
and  I  wish  not  to  deprive  you  of  it.'' 

''  For  the  present  I  will  leave  you,"  inaudi- 
bly  articulated  the  Count,  returning  the  con- 
vulsive clasp  of  her  hand  with  an  averted  face, 
*'  but  I  will  see  you  again  in  a  short  time.'* 

"  Not  to-nightT-.not  to-night,"  returned  Char- 
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lotte,   quickly "    Aiid  for  her  another 

morning  never  rose. 

It  may  easily  be  ima<^ined  that  this  distressing 
interview  was  little  calculated  to  raise  the  spirits 
of  De  Meurville;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  it 
increased  the  gloomy  anticipations  he  could  not 
but  indulge  with  respect  to  his  Agnes.  For  if 
Lady  Mandeville  were  indeed  the  fiend,  and 
Hermitage  the  hell,  which  Charlotte,  who  best 
knew  both  had  declared,  what  might  not  have 
happened  to  his  beloved,  what  might  she  not 
have  been  induced  in  desperation  to  do  !  ''Ah, 
Agnes,"  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  how  true  have 
ray  prophecies  proved,  how  speedy,  how  very, 
speedy  has  been  their  fulfilment."  ?  '  -r 

But  to  what  extent  they  had  been  fulfilled 
De  Meurville  was  yet  to  know,  and  could  not, 
till  he  had  been  himself  at  Hermitage,  where 
he  was  invited,  as  soon  as  his  arrival  was  an- 
nounced in  London,  and  for  which,  having  no 
p  5 
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business    in    the' latter,   he.  immediately    set 
out.^  e^Dir^ A  €hi  I)-«roqpj;a  ed  ono  Jjcffif'^IimiU 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  evening,  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  that  De  Meurville  stopped 
in  a  village,  situate  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Castle,  and  being  fatigued  from  his  journey, 
as  well  as  depressed  in  spirits,  he  determined 
on  remaining  at  the  inn  until  dusk,  when  he 
could  walk  to  Hermitage :  amusing  himself 
in  the  meantime  by  watching  from  a  window 
the  people  who  were  entering  a  church  op- 
posite for  divine  service,  and  recognizing  in 
many  of  them  acquaintances  of  former  times, 
eyes  that  had  often  brightened,  and  lips  that 
had  often  laughed,  when  in  his  morning  rides 
or  evening  walk  with  the  Mandevilles  he  had 
called  forth  their  animation  by  careless  gaiety. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  bell  had  nearly  ceased  to 
toll,  that  there  entered  the  churchyard  three 
persons  more  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of    De  Meurville    than   all   the  rest,  for 
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they  were  at  a  glance  three  of  the  Mandeville 
family,  and  one  he  suspected  his  Agnes,  but  she 
was  so  enveloped  in  a  veil  as  to  leave  it  doubt- 
ful, till,  while  the  others  moved  on,  apparently 
at  her  desire,  to  the  church,  she  stopped  to 
relieve  a  beggar-woman  who  had  solicited  her 
charity,  and  then  throwing  back  the  veil,  which 
had  concealed  her  features,  De  Meurville  re- 
cognized the  coral  lips  and  violet  eyes  of  Agnes, 
but  around  those  lips  there  played  no  smiles, 
and  those  eyes  were  violets  wet  with  dew. 

"  Alas !"  exclaimed  the  Count,  "  if  Agnes 
Mandeville  weeps,  what  floods  of  tears  are  not 
prepared  for  the  Duchess  of  Westennera !  If 
on  the  eve  of  bridal  joys  you  sigh,  what  will 
you  not  do  at  their  consummation?  Oh, 
Agnes !  it  was  these  arms  that  were  destined 
to  receive  thee;  it  was  these  eyes  that  should 
for  ever  have  chased  tears  from  thine  I"  But 
while  he  spoke,  Agnes  joined  her  companions 
and    entered  the  church,  and  he  was  left  but 
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to  gaze  on  the  spot  where  she  had  stood,  ask- 
ing his  heart  if  it  were  in  reahty  her,  or  a 
vision  he  had  beheld. 

The  sight  had,  as  may   be   imagined,  dis- 
qualified   De    Meurville    for   any    thing    but 
thought,   and  he  threw  down  a  book,  which  a 
moment    before  he  had    taken  up,  and   began 
to  pace  the  room.     But  it  seemed  too  limited 
to   contain  him,    and  before   he  was  aware  of 
it,  he  had  wandered   out   on   the  road  which, 
shady,  deserted,  and  breathing  the  balmy  fra- 
grance of  summer,  had  in  it  at  the  same  time 
something  depressing^ — something  which  rather 
reminded  De  Meurville  of  the  past,  than  cheer- 
ed him  as  to  the  future:    and   the   lowing   of 
cattle,  the  occasional  notes   of  birds,  and  dis- 
tant whistle  of  the  shepherd,  were   ail  at  that 
moment   melancholy  sounds  !     To   escape  from 
them,  De  Meurville,  scarcely  heeding  where  he 
went,    turned    into    a    cottage,    before    which 
flourished  a  beautiful  little  garden,  and  sinki^>'1 
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ing  on  a  seat,  asked  permission    to   rest    after 
his  walk. 

"  And  welcome,  Sir,*"  said  a  decent-looking 
woman,  laying  aside  a  Bible  which  she  had  been 
reading,  and  handing  him  a  better  chair  than 
that  which  he  had  taken. 

"  I  am  very  well  seated,*"  said  the  Count, 
"  thank  you,  and  now  don't  let  me  disturb 
you." 

"  No  disturbance  at  all,  Sir,''  returned  she, 
"  1  was  but  watching  our  house  here,  Sir, 
while  the  rest  are  gone  to  church." 

"  Church  seems  well  attended  in  the  even, 
ing,"  observed  De  Meurville ;  "  I  was  looking 
at  the  congregation  entering  just  now." 

*'  Oh,  very,  Sir!"  returned  the  woman  ;  "  much 
better  than  it  was  last  summer ;  for  now  the 
Baronet's  family  generally  go,  which  is  a  great 
check  against  other  people  staying  away.  Do  you 
know  the  Baronet's  family,  Sir .?"  "  Too  well," 
hovered  on  the  lips  of  the  Count,  "  but  very 
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well,"  was  his  reply.     "  I  am  going  on  a  visit  to 
them.'' 

"  Perhaps  you  haven't  seen  them  for  a  long 
time,  Sir.'^  and  indeed  if  you  haven't  you'll 
see  a  sad  change — all  the  beautiful  young  la- 
dies are  married,  or  going  to  be." 
]  "  Not  all,  I  think,"  said  the  Count,  smiling ; 
"  but  even  so,  is  that  so  sad  a  change  ?" 

"  Then  to  my  mind  it  is,"  returned  the  woman. 
"  I  never  see  a  young  thing  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, who  has  hitherto  had  no  cares  but  about 
her  beauty,  and  her  dress,  and  her  accomplish- 
ments, but  what  I  say  to  myself,  '  Ah !  she  '11 
have  many  more  !  and  had  much  better  remain 
as  she  is.' " 

"  I  hope  you  don't  preach  that  doctrine  to 
all  the  young  ladies  about  here,"  said  the  Count, 
"  or  the  gentlemen  will  have  no  chance." 

''  It  would  be  of  little  use  for  me,  Sir,  they  'U 
always  have  too  much ;  and  if  they  had  not 
themselves,  there 's  mothers  to  recommend  them 
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— as  indeed  poor  Miss  Agnes  Mandeville  is  an 
instance.  She,  Sir — but  perhaps  you  know 
her — the  loveUest,  sweetest  creature  that  ever 
eyes  were  set  upon,  who  it 's  a  sin  to  make  do 
any  thing  she  doesn't  like,  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  great  duke,  by  my  Lady's  desire; 
for  as  for  the  poor  thing  herself,  she  would 
as  soon  marry  the  greatest  wretch  living." 

'*  Is  he  so  very  disagreeable,"  inquired  the 
Count,  "  that  all  his  rank  and  fortune  will  not 
counterbalance  it  ?'' 

"  In  Miss  Agnes's  eyes  I  am  very  sure  he  is, 
Sir,"  said  she ;  "for  she's  fretting  herself  to  death 
at  the  very  idea  of  marrying  him;  and  from 
the  very  first  of  his  coming  there  she  always 
hated  him.  And  when  she  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Arabella,  used  to  come  here  on  an  even- 
ing, and  I'd  say,  'Well,  Miss  Agnes,  when 
you  '11  be  marrying  his  Grace  of  Westennera,' 
she'd  look  so  grave,  though  she'd  be  smil- 
ing a  moment  before  ;  '  and  when  you   hear  of 
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that/  she  'd  say,  '  you  may  expect  to  hear  of 
any  miracle."'  Those  were  the  very  words, 
she  said,  Sir ;  but  indeed  it  wasn't  often  that 
she  'd  come  here,  for  she  wasn't  equal  to  it,  and 
now  T  never  see  her,  except  it  be  once  in  a  way 
at  church.  They  say  she's  going  off  fast  in  a 
decline,  and  indeed  it 's  a  melancholy  fate  for 
a  beautiful  girl  like  Miss  Mandeville." 

"  Most   melancholy,"   observed  the    Coun^j  ^ 
with  a  sigh,  "  but  I  should  hope — '*   y:   .-Xi  ' 

"  Alas  !  Sir,  for  her  there 's  no  hope  !  for  it 
isn't  that  she  doesn't  love  his  Grace  of  Wes- 
tennera  only,  but  that  she  loves  another,  they 
say,  and  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  that 
ever  eyes  were  set  on.  He  came  from  foreign 
parts,  and  was  with  them  this  time  two  years  ;^ 
not  that  I  saw  him  myself,  for  I  was  away 
that  summer,  but  I  hear  he  was  the  love- 
liest-looking man  that  could  be  fancied,  and 
doted,  above  all  things,  on  Miss  Agnes." 
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"  Pity  that  he  should  not  have  married  her," 
observed  the  Count.  "  Birt  did  her  father  and 
mother  know  of  her  attachment  ?" 

"  Little  matter  if  they  did,  Sir,  for  the  Ba- 
ronet would  not  have  heeded  it,  nor  my  Lady, 
but  as  it  might  interfere  with  her  plans ;  and  in 
truth  I  believe  they  did  not,  it  was  only  the 
tattle  of  the  hall,  but  not  the  less  truth  for  all 
that." 

De  Meurville  sighed,  and  asked,  "  if  the 
Countess  of  Ossulton  had  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood lately." 

''  Not  she.  Sir,  indeed,  ever  since  she  has 
been  married  ;  and  report  says  she 's  not  so 
happy  as  she  ought  to  be.  Oh  !  it  was  a  sorry 
day  in  which  she  was  ever  given  to  that  vil- 
lain !  for  villain  he  was,  whether  he  was  Earl 
of  Ossulton  or  King  of  England.  And  she 
hadn't  been  married  an  hour  to  him  before  he 
got  quite  cross  at  her  for  not  hastening  to 
go  away  from  her   own  father's   house.     And 
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she,  poor  thing !  seeming  so  delicate,  and 
dressed  so  beautifully  all  in  white,  for  it  was 
summer  time,  just  this  last  year,  got  quite 
agitated,  and  before  she  was  fairly  off  she 
fainted  away  three  times;  but  my  Lady,  her 
mother,  didn't  mind,  and  said  'twas  only  ner- 
vous, that  the  journey  would  do  her  good.  So 
she  and  my  lord  set  off,  and  from  that  day 
to  this,  never  a  sight  have  we  had  of  them ; 
for  to  see  him,  indeed,  nobody  would  give 
much ;  but  she  was  such  a  charming  young 
lady !" 

"  She  was  indeed,"  said  the  Count. 

"  Then  there  was  Miss  Charlotte,  Sir,  a  beau- 
tiful black-eyed  girl,  who  used  to  ride  so  well, 
and  had  such  spirits,  she  married  in  London, 
this  3^ear  and  a  half  nearly  ago ;  and  true 
enough,  it  v/as  an  unlucky  affair." 

"  Most  unfortunate,"  interrupted  the  Count, 
with  a  profound  sigh ;  *'  I  heard  all  about  it.'' 

**  Well,  Sir,  and  perhaps  you  know,"  said 
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his  communicative  companion,  "  that  Mr.  Cler- 
mont is  now  an  archdeacon." 

"  No,"  said  the  Count,  rising,  "  that 's  news, 
but  if  he  was  a  bishop,  he  could  scarce  make 
you  a  longer  visitation  than  I  have  been  doing." 

**  Not  longer  than  welcome,  Sir;  and  beg- 
ging your  pardon,  it  has  been  very  short ;  but, 
perhaps,  before  you  go,  you'd  take  a  little 
fruit,  some  of  our  apricots  or  mulberries." 

De  Meurville  took  something,  to  have  an 
excuse  for  giving  her  money,  and  presently  left 
the  cottage,  to  prepare  for  going  up  to  Her- 
mitage ;  at  which  place,  however,  he  did  not  ar- 
rive till  dusk.  When  he  went  there,  the  lights, 
the  noise,  the  bustle,  the  crowd  of  servants, 
all  recalled  past  times,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  prevent  a  formal  announce- 
ment of  himself,  but  against  this  he  was  deter- 
mined, and  made  his  way,  unattended,  to  the 
drawing-room,  previous  to  entering  which,  he 
met  Sir  William,  who,  very  much  broken  in  ap- 
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pearance,  and  rather  low  in  spirits,  was  sitting 
with  a  newspaper  in  an  adjoining  room.  .;ff>;f»^ 
The  Baronet  expressed  great  pleasure  at  see- 
ing De  Meurville,  who  was  always  a  favourite 
with  him ;  but  after  a  little  conversation,  de- 
sired him  to  join  his  friends  in  the  next  apart- 
ment. The  Count  obeyed,  and  amidst  the 
number  which,  sitting  or  standing  in  groups, 
filled  it,  the  servants  with  tea-trays  in  every  di- 
rection, and  the  buzz  of  conversation,  which 
was  not  interrupted  by  the  music  of  the  piano, 
nor  by  the  sweet  voice  which  was  warbling 
"  Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove  !"  be  entered 
unperceived  by  all  but  Lady  Mandeville,  who 
was  standing  near  the  door,  and  who  professed 
the  greatest  delight  at  seeing  him :  while  speak- 
ing to  her  Ladyship  Agnes  came  over  to  the 
latter,  and  without  noticing  who  was  standing 
beside  her,  whispered  some  request,  to  whiqh 
her  mother  only  replied  by  asking  her  if  she  had. 
forgot  her  cousin.     Quick  as  lightning  Agnes 
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raised  her  eyes,  and  when  they  met  those  of 
Clifford,  past,  present,  future  —  all  swam  in 
wild  confusion  before  her ;  all  that  she  had 
been ;  all  that  she  was ;  all  that  she  might 
have  been,  rushed  to  her  recollection,  and 
with  every  pulse  beating,  every  feeling  ex- 
cited, she  stood  for  a  moment  the  trembling, 
lovely,  blushing  girl  she  had  been  when  first 
she  felt  the  pressure  of  De  Meurville's  hand, 
when  first  she  heard  the  whisper  of  De  Meur- 
ville's  heart.  But  he  spoke,  and  her  agita- 
ti?)n  calmed.  He  made  some  slight  inquiry 
after  her  health,  and  her  beautiful  colour 
was  fled ;  for  it  was  in  a  manner  so  chilhng 
as  to  make  her  forget  any  remembrance  of 
their  having  been  lovers  in  conviction  of  their 
now  being  any  thing  else,  and  Agnes  could 
have  cried  as  she  heard  him.  Fortunately 
Lady  Mandeville'*s  attention  was  attracted  to 
something  else,  and  she  did  not  notice  this  ex- 
traordinary  meeting ;    on    the  contrary,    sup- 
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posing  they  must  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
each  other,  she  turned  away  and  left  them  to- 
gether, 

"  Are  your  brothers  here?"  inquired  De 
Meurville,  as  still  holding  the  burning  hand  of 
Agnes  in  his,  they  walked  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  room. 

"  Yes,  Sidney  's  there,  he  does  not  see  you," 
returned  she,  calling  to  him  as  she  spoke,  "  and 
Clermont  was  here  a  short  time  ago."" 

In  a  moment  Mr,  Mandeville  crossed  the 
room,  and  shook  hands  with  his  friend,  Ac- 
pressing  the  greatest  pleasure  at  seeing  him, 
and  the  most  animated  hopes  that  he  was  in 
better  health.  De  Meurville  professed  himself 
to  be  so,  though  his  looks  strangely  contra- 
dicted the  words,  and  declared  that  Surrey 
would  effect  any  restoration  yet  wanting. 

Arabella  now  came  up  to  speak  to  her  cousin, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  recognized  by  almost 
every  one  in  the   room,  except  the  Duke  of 
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Westennera,  who  was  standing  alone  at  the 
piano  where  Agnes  had  been  playing,  and  re- 
garding the  Count  with  that  sort  of  indefinite 
jealousy  he  felt  of  every  one  likely  to  interfere 
between  himself  and  his  beloved. 

An  introduction  was  presently  proposed  be- 
tween his  Grace  and  the  Count,  and  it  was  not 
till  that  moment  that  Agnes  was  completely 
overcome;  agitated,  she  released  her  hand  from 
De  Meurville,  who,  as  if  unconsciously,  had 
continued  to  hold  it,  and  fell  behind  the 
rest.  But  it  was  not,  to  her  unutterable  morti- 
fication, till  De  Meurville's  eyes  had  met  her 
starting  tears,  and  beheld  them  and  herself 
with  that  sort  of  compassionating  glance  with 
which  we  should  view  a  fallen  creature  ;  "  I 
pity  you,"  it  plainly  said,  and  unable  to  bear 
pity  where  she  had  once  inspired  adoration, 
Agnes  left  the  room  for  her  own.  In  solitude 
there  she  at  first  gave  way  to  grief  the  most  un- 
bounded; but   something  like  pride  presently 
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checked  it,  and  how  to  act  towards  De  Meur- 
ville,  who  had  taken  so  extraordinary  a  step  as 
to  place  himself  in  the  very  centre  of  a  spene  of 
which  once  the  bare  idea  would  have  filled 
him  with  agony,  became  sole  occupier  of  her 
thoughts ;  that  a  perpetual  warfare  between  her 
pride  and  her  feelings  must  be  kept  up,  was 
plain,  and  did  the  attempt  cost  her  her  life  she 
was  determined  on  making  it;  for  to  appear  still 
to  love  a  man  who,  she  had  reason  to  believe, 
was  the  husband  of  another  woman,  and  who 
had  declared  himself  weary  of  her  love,  was 
too  humiliating. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


■'  I  wish'd  to  see  that  face  again, 

Although  'twere  changed  to  me ; 
I  thought  it  not  such  maddening  pain, 
As  ne'er  to  look  on  thee." 


From  Agnes  Mandeville  to  Catharine  Morton. 

My  dearest  Catharine, 
With  that  pleasure  I  must  ever  feel  in 
obliging  you,  mingled  with  that  melancholy  I 
must  also  feel  when  the  intelHgence  I  have  to 
communicate  is  unpleasing,  I  comply  with  your 
request  of  being  written  to  as  soon  after  De 
Meurville's  arrival  here  as  possible.  On  Sun- 
day evening  last,  then,  he  came,  and,  though 
you  will  scarcely  believe  it,  he  was,  I  assure 
you,  some  time  in   the  drawing-room  without 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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my  being  aware  of  it — without  my  being  aware 
of  it,  who  have  so  often  felt  his  presence  before 
I  beheld  it.  What  a  revolution !  but  unfortu- 
nately one  rather  caused  by  the  apathy  of  lan- 
guor than  the  annihilation  of  love  ;  for  when  I 
did  recognize  him  it  was  with  a  sensation  of 
joy  bordering  on  frenzy.  I  could  have  fallen 
down  and  worshipped  him  had  not  his  manner 
checked  any  such  enthusiasm ;  but  it  was,  in- 
deed, of  a  nature  to  recall  me  to  myself,  and 
happy  was  I  that  not  a  syllable  of  the  joy 
which  overflowed  my  heart  escaped  my  lips, 
for  it  would  have  caused  my  never-ending 
regret.  On  the  contrary,  though  I  was,  as  I 
observed  before,  delighted  to  the  last  degree  at 
seeing  him,  I  had  rather  the  appearance  of  one 
stupefied  with  surprize ;  and  indeed  De  Meur- 
ville  must  have  a  vanity  in  his  composition, 
which,  among  all  his  faults,  I  never  yet  disco- 
vered, if  he  could  suppose  that  I  loved  him 
still ;  nor  do  I  farther  than  from  the  remem- 
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brance  of  how  much  he  once  loved  me.  But 
were  I  totally  indifferent  to  him,  it  was  not, 
you  may  imagine,  without  the  most  heartfelt 
anguish  and  shame  that  I  could  fancy  him,  sup- 
posing me  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Westennera, 
which  introduced  to  the  latter  as  my  future 
husband,  he  must  to  a  certain  degree  conclude. 
No ;  I  could  not  sustain  the  moment  of  their 
introduction,  but  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
De  Meurville  to  form  what  suppositions  he 
chose ;  that  they  were  unfavourable  to  me,  T 
cannot  doubt,  but  I  did  not  return  to  the  draw- 
ing-room to  be  mortified  by  their  expression. 

When  we  met  the  next  morning  I  had  a 
clearer  view  of  Clifford  than  the  night  before, 
and  he  looks  to  me  very  ill,  though  he  is  or 
affects  to  be,  for  I  cannot  altogether  think  them 
real,  in  good  spirits,  and  talks  of  the  past  with 
unconcern,  and  of  the  future  with  indifference. 

After  breakfast  he,  with  the  Duke  of  Wes- 
tennera, and  two  or  three  others,  went  to  some 
ft  2 
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races  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  returning 
till  late,  I  saw  nothing  of  him  again  till  dinner- 
time, at  which  there  being  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany, we  in  no  way  came  in  contact,  nor  did 
we  during  the  evening.  Indeed,  De  Meurville 
I  am  convinced,  without  systematically  appear- 
ing to  do  so,  studiously  avoids  me,  and  you 
may  be  very  sure  I  do  not  throw  myself  in  his 
way;  on  the  contrary,  I  endeavour  to  appear 
occupied  with  every  body  else ;  and  never  did 
the  Duke  of  Westennera  receive  so  much  atten- 
tion from  me  as  he  has  done  since  the  return 
of  De  Meurville ;  in  fact,  I  feel  spirited  to  any 
conduct  which  may  prove  my  indifference  to 
the  latter,  and  anticipate  my  marriage  with  the 
resignation  a  culprit  would  his  departure  from 
a  world  in  which  he  had  nothing  left  to  live  for. 
It  may  at  least  probe  the  heart  I  once  vainly 
endeavoured  to  please — if  De  Meurville  has  a 

heart. 

#  #  #  #  # 
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Oh  !  he  has!  he  has  a  heart,  wheresoever,  howso- 
ever, it  may  have  been  buried  :  and  in  De  Meiir- 
ville''s  bosom,  though  love  may  be  obhterated, 
feeling  remains ;  though  the  world  may  contend, 
nature  will  be  for  ever  victorious  !  The  other 
evening,  he,  my  sister  Rhoda,  and  I,  were  stand- 
ing at  one  of  the  drawing-room  windows,  look- 
ing at  that  view  of  Abbeville  which  you  so 
much  admire,  and  which,  illumined  by  a  bril- 
liant setting  sun,  appeared  most  beautiful,  when 
the  Duke  of  Westennera  came  up  to  me,  and 
began  rallying  me  about  different  young  men 
then  in  the  room.  Disgusted  with  his  face- 
tiousness,  I  was  about  to  turn  away,  but  an 
inclination  to  make  one  lingering  trial,  if  I 
yet  possessed  any  influence  over  De  Meurville, 
prevented  me,  and  in  reply  to  his  Grace's  ques- 
tion, of  whether  I  should  not  regret  all  these 
dashing  young  fellows,  when  I  found  myself 
married  to  an  old  man  like  him ;  I  replied, 
"  That  the  happy  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Westen- 
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nera,  could  entertain  no  regrets  of  any  kind.*" 
Fixing  my  eyes,  as  I  spoke,  on  those  of  De 
Meurville,  which  were  in  a  moment  suffused 
with  tears,  though  he  instantly  averted  them, 
and  continued  to  look  out  of  the  window,  as  if  at 
some  far  distant  object ;  neither  his  Grace  nor 
my  sister  noticed  this  agitation,  but  I,  in  doing 
so,  felt  my  triumph  more  than  complete.  A 
few  minutes  after,  unobserved,  as  I  thought,  by 
him,  I  proposed  to  Arabella  that  we  should 
take  a  walk,  and  both  of  us  stole  out  of  the 
room  for  the  purpose,  but  we  had  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  shrubbery  when  De  Meur- 
ville came  out  also,  and  asked  permission  to  join 
us.  Arabella  instantly  consented,  but  I  began 
to  complain  of  a  headache,  and  was  about  to 
return  in,  when  the  strangeness,  if  not  the  rude- 
ness, of  this  proceeding  struck  me,  and  I  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  my  sister  to  continue  my 
walk,  leaving  the  burden  of  the  conversation  on 
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her  and  De  Meurville,  the  latter  of  whom  said 
scarce  any  thing,  so  that  our  walk  was  not  alto- 
gether very  lively.  The  first  thing  that  created 
any  sensation  in  it,  was  our  stopping  at  a  cottage 
to  see  an  old  woman  who  had  been  very  ill,  and 
whom  we  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  As  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
upstairs  to  see  her,  and  the  room  above  being 
very  close,  Arabella  wanted  to  dissuade  me  from 
following  her  up,  but  having  no  inclination  for 
a  ttte-a-ttte  with  De  Meurville,  I  insisted  on 
doing  so,  the  consequence  I  feared  ensuing,  of 
my  becoming  so  faint  that  I  was  obliged  in- 
stantly to  return. 

To  my  unspeakable  relief,  I  found  below 
the  grandchild  of  the  old  woman,  who  had 
just  come  in,  and  seizing  the  poor  child,  before 
she  was  aware  of  it,  I  asked  her  to  come  to  the 
garden  and  pull  me  some  flowers.  De  Meur- 
ville was  leaning   against  the  door,   and  as  I 
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passed  him,  he  took  my  hand,  "  Agnes!"  said 
he,  in  somewhat  the  tone  of  former  days,  "  De 
Meurville,"  returned  I  coldly,  and  moved  on; 
but  he  followed  me,  and  presently  began  talk- 
ing to  me  in  a  low  tone.  He  said,  "  he  was  very 
unhappy !  that  I  had  made  him  of  men  most 
miserable ;  that  he  knew  not  what  he  had  done, 
to  become  so  hateful  in  my  eyes,  that  he  desired 
but  to  know  ?" 

I  was  not  prepared  for  this:  I  did  not 
think  it  was  in  man  to  be  so  plausible,  and 
yet  so  perfidous,  so  cruel,  and  yet  so  deceit- 
ful. Tears  began  to  fall  from  my  eyes,  and  he 
perceived  it.  ''Are  these  tears  on  the  eve  of 
bridal  joys  V  he  said:  "  are  these  proofs  of  your 
being  happy,  Agnes .?" 

"  I  shall  never  more  be  happy,"  answered  I. 

"  It  was  not  so,"  he  continued,  "  that  you 
expressed  yourself  a  short  time  ago ;  but  per- 
haps it  was  to  gratify  the  Duke  of  Westen- 
nera's  affection  you  spoke  otherwise  ?''' 
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"  Affection  is  false*  !"  returned  I,  withdraw- 
ing from  him  the  hand  h^took. 

"Who  taught  you  that  sad  lesson?"  asked 
De  M eurville. 

*•  He  who  fully  proved  its  truth,"  said  I.  And 
my  sister,  Arabella,  coming  out  of  the  cottage  at 
that  minute,  I  went  forward  to  meet  her,  leaving 
De  Meurville  lost  in  thought,  and  apparently 
musing  on  my  words.  How  extraordinary  is  his 
conduct !  Sometimes  I  think  mine  must  have 
been  misrepresented  to  him  when  he  was  abroad. 
But  why  did  he  not  seek  an  explanation  ?  Whose 
lips  should  have  more  power  to  persuade  than 
those  of  his  Agnes  ?  To  what  arms  should  he 
fly  for  consolation,  but  to  hers,  in  whose  bosom 
he  once  swore  for  ever  to  confide  his  sorrows  and 
his  joys.  But  oftener  I  think  that  a  report  of 
his  being  attached  to  some  one  else  is  true,  and 

•  A  reply  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  when  solicited  at  a  mas- 
querade to  dance  with  a  lady  personifying  "  AflFection,"  and 
supposed  to  be  made  in  allusion  to  the  Earl  of  Essex's  in- 
gratitude. 

Q  5 
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this  idea  more  than  any  other  distracts  me.     Yet 
why  should  I  care  to  whom  De  Meurville  ad- 
dresses love,  since  he  neither  ever  will,  or  ever 
can  address  it  again  to  me?  Whether  Clifford 
suffers  in  mind  I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  in  health 
he  certainly  does :  and  you  never  saw  a  man 
look  so  wretchedly !  It  softens  my  feelings  of  in- 
dignation against  him  ;  and  if  I  thought  his  ill- 
ness was  in  any  way  occasioned  by  sorrow  for 
his  conduct  towards  me,  would  for  ever  anni- 
hilate them.     In  truth,  I  feel  myself  too  near 
the  verge  of  this  life  to  cherish  any  animosities, 
more  especially  against  the  man  whom  I   once 
loved  beyond  the  world.     Farewell !  my  dearest 
Catharine!   May  a  happier  lot  ever  be  your's 
than  is  that  of  your  Agnes;  and  around  your 
marriage-day  may  there    play  brighter  visions 
than  are  destined  to  illumine  mine ! 
Believe  me,  &c.  &c. 

Agnes  Mandeville. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

rvj      (■'■■■■ 

"  The  mask  is  oflf — the  charm  is  wrought, 

'  And  Selim  to  his  heart  has  caught, 
In  blushes  more  than  ever  bright, 
His  Nounnahal,  his  harem's  light." 

A  WEEK  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of 
the  Count  de  Meurville  at  Hermitage,  and  a.s 
every  day  brought  him  nearer  to  that  in  which 
he  was  to  lose  all  hopes  of  Agnes  for  ever,  every 
day  found  him  declining  in  health  and  spirits. 
He  would  have  sought  an  explanation  with  her, 
but  she  seemed  to  him  to  avoid  it,  and  in  fact 
Agnes  did,  for  she  did  not  suppose  any  thing 
could  pass  between  them  but  what  would  serve 
uselessly  to  agitate  her,  and  since  her  fate  was  in- 
evitable, to  have  no  farther  remembrancer,  that  it 
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might  have  been  different,  than  the  unavoidable 
one  in  her  own  bosom,  was  desirable.  Such  a 
reserve,  on  her  part,  made  De  Meurville  wretch- 
ed, and  on  the  day  but  one  before  Agnes's 
marriage,  when,  from  being  ill,  he  did  not  join 
the  family,  he  took  the  resolution  of  writing  to 
her,  and  did  so,  as  follows  : — 

"  Indifferent  as  I  am  whether  this  letter,  the 
last,  perhaps,  which  I  shall  ever  dictate,  is  read 
by  Agnes  Mandeville  or  the  Duchess  of  Wes- 
tennera ;  I  yet  address  the  former,  as  thinking 
it  probable  I  may  not  have  time  to  write  to  the 
latter,  and  that  to  die  without  some  vindication 
of  my  conduct,  would  be  unjust  to  myself,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  desirable  to  her  or  not ;  cast- 
ing aside,  therefore,  that  pride  which  might 
once  have  prevented  my  condescending  to  an 
apparently  undesired  explanation,  but  which  on 
the  verge  of  eternity  can  no  longer  interfere  to 
prevent  my  performance  of  any  duty,  I  sit  down 
to  explain  the  circumstances  which  have  actua- 
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ted  my  proceedings  from  the  time  I  left 
England,  and  then  leave  it  to  your  own  heart 
to  determine  whether  they  have  justified  yours. 
I  left  this  country,  wretched,  indeed,  at  being  se- 
parated from  you,  but  secure  in  your  affection, 
cheered  by  the  prospect  of  hearing  from,  and 
writing  to  you,  and  blessed  in  the  idea  of  one 
day  possessing  you:  I  return  to  it  with 
every  hope  blasted,  every  anticipation  disap- 
pointed, every  blessing  fled  ! 

"  Judge,  Miss  Mandeville,  what  must  have 
been  the  power  that  could  effect  this,  and  then 
learn  that  it  was  only  your''s;  that,  as  in  this  world 
you  alone  could  render  me  happy,  so  in  this 
world  you  alone  could  make  me  miserable ;  that 
you  have  done  so  most  completely,  I  will  not 
now  add  to  your  sufferings,  or  claim  your  pity, 
by  declaring.  The  former  I  should  not  be 
human  if  I  wished  to  increase  ;  the  latter,  after 
having  aspired  to  far  higher  distinctions,  you 
cannot  wonder  if  I   would  not   condescend   to 
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receive.  But  though  I  reject  your  pity,  I  call 
upon  your  justice ;  and  oh  !  Agnes,  does  its 
impartial  voice  acquit  you  ?  If  it  does,  never 
more  shall  mine  accuse  you ;  but  to  my  own 
presumption  will  I  place  what  hitherto  I  have 
charged  on  your  unkindness.  On  my  quitting 
England,  we  mutually  promised  to  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  the  first  two  or  three  letters 
on  each  side  were  exactly  what,  parting  on 
the  terms  we  did,  each  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  other ;  but  ever  after,  those  on  yours 
were  characterized  by  a  coldness,  and  finally  by 
a  cruelty,  which  the  unvaried  tenor  of  mine  gave 
me  but  little  reason  to  look  for.  StiU,  however, 
they  did  not  irritate  me  to  similar  replies'; 
I  sighed  over  their  heartlessness  indeed ;  I  la- 
mented their  brevity ;  I  have  been  shocked  at 
their  injustice ;  but  I  exculpated  myself  from 
your  accusations,  as  if  I  had  deserved  them ;  I 
soothed  your  reproaches  as  if  I  had  merited 
them;  I  listened  to  your  remonstrances  as  it 
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becomes  man  ever  to  listen  to  woman,  and 
would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had  you  not 
put  it  out  of  my  power  by  requesting,  in  one 
short  line,  to  be  no  more  troubled  with  my 
letters.  Oh,  Agnes  !  never  may  your  heart  feel 
the  pang  which  rent  mine  at  that  moment  It 
had  not  been  from  your  hand  that  I  expected 
such  a  blow ;  it  was  not  from  your  lips  I  ever 
expected  to  receive  condemnation ;  but  I  did 
receive  it,  and  from  that  sad  moment,  life,  time, 
eternity,  all  appeared  to  me  one  dreary  blank — 
the  star  I  had  worshipped  left  me  in  darkness— 
the  angel  I  had  idolized  rejected  my  adoration. 
Agnes,  on  whom  I  doted,  lived  for  another ; 
and  for  what  should  her  wretched  De  Meurville 
now  exist  ? — it  would  seem  to  record  his  woes. 
But  no,  he  should  exist  to  prove  her  power  not 
so  absolute;  that  not  on  her  alone  depended  all 
his  happiness — for  this  he  should,  but  I  find 
myself  unequal  to  the  task ;  and  content  if  I 
convince  you  that  I  have  not  deserved  my  fate. 
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I  unresistingly  submit  to  its  consequences. 
And  now,  farewell,  Agnes  ! — farewell,  Duchess 
of  Westennera  !  We  shall  probably  never  meet 
again  in  this  world ;  for,  finding  myself  very 
ill,  I  purpose  leaving  your  father's  early  to-, 
morrow  morning;  but  may  we,  my  Agnes,  in 
that  happier  one  where  sin  and  sorrow  will  be 
no  more  known,  for  ever,  and  from  which  we 
shall  look  back  on  the  troubles  of  this,  as  at 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  we  do  on  the  dream 
of  the  night. 

Your's,  &c., 
Clifford  de  Meurville.'"* 

P.  S.  I  enclose  in  this  a  foreign  letter,  which 
I  see  by  the  direction  is  for  you,  though  it 
came  under  cover  to  me." 

These  letters  De  Meurville  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  Agnes  before  dinner,  when,  from 
hoping  he  should  have  been  able  to  appear  at 
table,  he  ventured  down  to  the  drawing-room. 
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but  finding  himself  unequal  to  it  he  again  re- 
tired to  his  apartment.  She  was  at  first  about 
to  defer  reading  them,  but  irresistible  curiosity 
led  her  not  to  do  so,  and  taking  them  to  her 
chamber,  she  sat  down  to  peruse  them.  De 
Meurville*s  letter  deeply  affected  her;  and,  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  who  the  other  could  be  from, 
she  was  going  to  open  it  when  the  ringing  of 
the  dinner-bell  obhged  her  to  delay  doing  so  ; 
and  with  pale  cheeks  and  starting  tears  she 
took  her  place  beside  the  Duke  of  Westennera. 
During  dinner  she  said  not  a  word,  and  before 
the  cloth  was  removed,  requested  permission  to 
retire  on  the  plea  of  head-ache.  Lady  Man- 
deville  made  no  objection,  never  wishing  the 
Duke  to  see  her  to  disadvantage,  and  Agnes  re- 
turned once  more  to  her  letters.  The  foreign 
epistle  was  dated  from  Vienna  and  signed  Theo- 
dore. Unaware  of  having  any  friend,  or  even 
foe,  of  that  name,  Agnes  in  surprize  hastened 
to  read  the  following : — 
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"     Madam  'nuiirrk  bfaa  bncrl  sgodf 

Dying  by  the  hand  of  the  perfidious  woman  in 
whose  artifices  I  was  an  accomplice,  and  for  whose 
sake  I  bartered  my  own  conscience  and  marred 
your  happiness,  I  think  it  but  fair  vengeance, 
if  not  expiatory  virtue  to  inform  you,  that  it 
is  to  her  machinations  you  may  attribute  any 
thing  which  has  appeared  extraordinary  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Count  de  Meurville ;  that  she 
has  detained  letters  of  his  to  you,  filled  as  I 
know  with  the  most  soul-subduing  tenderness, 
and  for  which  those  sent  to  you,  and  addressed 
to  herself,  were  most  wretched  substitutes. 
Take  what  means  you  please  to  discover  this, 
and  you  will  find  it  truth ;  as  is  also,  that  I 
was  the  person  you  met  some  time  ago,  wan- 
dering, apparently  accidentally  in  your  father's 
grounds,  and  who  gave  you  information  of  which 
I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  falsity.  I  was 
there  by  orders  of  the  fiend,  from  whose  craftily 
administered  poison  I  am  now  expiring,  and 
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whose  hand  and  fortune  was  my  promised  re- 
ward ;  but  she  basely  broke  her  engagement^ 
and  bestowed  them  on  another,  j  g^^jQij- 

Now,  Madam,  abhor  me,  curse  me,  despise 
me,  for  I  have  probably  lost  you  the  most  ami- 
able of  men ;  one  whom  even  the  woman  he 
hated,  owned  superior  to  the  world ;  but  if  I 
have  not,  pity,  lament,  and  plead  with  your 
angel  husband  to  forgive  me.  Tell  him  that 
when  I  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the  woman  he 
worshipped,  I  inflicted  on  myself  far  greatet 
pangs  than  it  was  possible  I  could  on  him ;  they 
had  every  aggravation  which  a  guilty  con- 
science, a  suspicious  world,  and  an  unfeeling 
mistress  could  bestow. 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 

,,     ^TWEODOEE."" 

What  overpowering  emotions  did  the  perusal 
of  this  letter  create  in  Agnes  !  De  Meurville, 
who  suffering  under  the  imputation   of   guilt 
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had  been  dear  to  her,  released  from  it,  was  once 
more  adored ;  and  to  see  him,  to  tell  him,  what 
she  had  just  heard,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
impressions  under  which  she  had  acted,  was 
now  her  desire ;  but  still  how  she  should  have 
been  so  deceived,  seemed  an  enigma,  and  Agnes 
ran  to  look  for  the  letters  by  which  she  had  been 
so.  There  was  certainly  nothing  in  them,  on 
the  most  profound  scrutiny,  and  that  they  had 
often  received  before,  to  create  her  surprize  that 
she  should  have  believed  them  addressed  to  her- 
self: for,  though  they  were  cold,  and  latterly 
contemptuous,  they  were  only  what  if  she  had 
become  totally  indifferent  to  him,  and  yet  per- 
secuted him  with  her  letters,  she  might  expect 
to  receive ;  the  omission  of  her  name  in  all  of 
them,  and  that  of  any  of  her  family,  now  cer- 
tainly struck  her  as  suspicious,  and  the  hand- 
writing of  the  direction,  which  was  always  on 
an  envelope,  betrayed  on  close  examination  such 
a  slight  difference  from  his,  as  to  justify  the 
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suspicion  that  it  might  be  some  one's  else ;  but 
still  this  did  not  argue  that  the  letters  were  not 
intended  for  her;  and  altogether  Agnes  found  it 
more  difficult  to  believe  they  were  not,  than  she 
had  ever  found  it  to  persuade  herself  they  were : 
love,  however,   induced  the  conviction    which 
would  render  her  most  happy.     And  when  she 
put  every  circumstance  together — when  she  re- 
collected  the  character  of   Annette,  and  how 
unreturned  love  might  have  produced  hatred- — 
when  she  considered  the  probability  of  her  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with   her  accomplice,  and  thus 
irritated  him  to  a  confession  which  he  had  no 
self-interest  in  revealing — and  above  all,  when 
she  recollected  the  dying  looks  of   De  Meur- 
ville,  with  the  impressive  language  of  his  let- 
ter, and  the  melancholy  tenderness  of  his  man- 
ner on  the  evening  they  were  out   together ! — 
when  she   thought  over  all  this,   doubt  dissi- 
pated,  suspicion  flew,  and   De    Meurville  ap- 
peared once  more  the  perfect  idol  he  had  been, 
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when  first  he  received  the  homage  of  her 
young  affections.  But  as  a  cloud  will  in  a 
moment  obscure  a  sunbeam,  so  did  remem- 
brance of  the  Duke  of  Westennera  chill  the 
joy  of  Agnes,  and  why  she  should  rejoice  at 
the  Count's  being  restored  to  her  affections, 
when  another  was  destined  for  ever  to  possess 
herself,  became  the  obtruding  question  of  her 
conscience. 

"  For  the  credit  of  human  nature,*"  replied 
her  reason,  but  her  heart  whispered  a  very  dif- 
ferent tale,  and  for  De  Meurville,  soliciting  her 
love,  imploring  her  hand,  remembering  the  past 
but  as  enhancing  the  joys  of  the  future,  she  felt 
she  would  that  moment  resign  every  thing ; 
leave  her  parents  to  rage,  her  lover  to  wonder, 
her  friends  to  despise,  and  make  him  alone  hap- 
py who  had  acted  no  such  selfish  part  as  they 
had,  but  suffered  for  her  more,  ah,  how  much 
more !  with  whom  while  life  was  spared  her,  she 
could  be  equally   happy  in  any  place,  in  any 
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country ;  in  Germany,  in  America,  in  England, 
in  exile ! 

But  what  availed  all  this,  if  De  Meurville 
was  never  to  know  it  ?  and  there  now  seemed 
no  probability  of  her  seeing  him  again  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  her  sentiments,  for  his  Swiss 
valet  whom  she  had  met  going  downstairs,  con- 
firmed the  information  given  in  his  master's 
letter  ;  namely,  that  the  latter  was  very  ill,  and 
would  be  leaving  Hermitage  next  morning- 
Was  this  to  be  borne,  was  De  Meurville  to 
leave  her,  and  for  ever  !  under  the  conviction 
that  she  had  acted  a  part  the  most  con- 
temptible ?  No ;  sooner  than  he  should,  she 
would  go  to  him  that  moment,  show  him  the 
letters  she  had  received,  and  then  leave  him 
to  judge  if  she  merited  condemnation  ;  and  if 
she  did  not,  would  he,  her  De  Meurville,  be 
the  first  to  pronounce  it,  or  she  his  Agnes, 
the  first  from  him  to  receive  it.  Her  heart  told 
her   not ;  and  encouraged  by  its   dicta tesj    she 
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approached  the  apartment  of  her  lover ;  and 
the  door  being  partly  open,  ventured  to  knock, 
but  no  answer  was  returned,  and  she  knocked 
again.*  Still  there  was  no  answer;  and  thinking 
it  most  likely  the  Count  was  in  an  adjoining 
room,  she  ventured  through  to  the  opposite  door ; 
upon  entering  which  the  first  object  that  met 
her  eyes,  was  De  Meurville,  extended  on  a  sofa, 
and  apparently  sleeping.  Over  the  apartment 
in  which  the  blinds  were  down,  was  diffused 
a  mellow  light,  and  through  the  windows,  which 
opened  to  the  garden,  came  the  delicious  fra- 
grance of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Agnes  trembled,  and  stood  as  if  on  fairy 
ground;  upon  one  table  lay  a  profusion  of 
drawings  done  by  the  Count  ;  on  another,  his 
books  and  music.  Turning  lightly  over  the 
pictures,  Agnes  was  struck  by  one,  representing 
a  beautiful  girl  playing  with  a  child  ;  (the  latter 
was  evidently  Adrian  Balfour ;)  so  lovely  that 
Agnes  blushed  to  believe  it  could  be  meant  for 
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herself,  though  the  general  outline  of  the  fea- 
tures confirmed  her  in  the  idea  that  it  was. 
And  indeed  among  each  of  the  groups,  of 
which  he  had  done  several,  was  some  figure 
evidently  intended  for  hers  ;  and  which,, whe- 
ther it  was  enveloped  in  the  cloak  of  a  beggar 
girl,  or  adorned  in  gayer  attire,  had  a  face  so 
bewitchingly  sweet,  as  to  throw  every  other 
into  the  shade. 

Agnes  wept  while  she  beheld  these  testimo- 
nies of  her  lover's  affection,  and  going  over  to 
the  sofa,  contemplated  for  a  moment  those 
beautiful  features,  to  which  sleep  communicated 
a  glow  of  health  they  had  long  ceased  to  wear 
when  waking. 

"  De  Meurville,"  said  she,  softly,  and  think- 
ing it  better  to  awaken  him,  as,  if  they  did  not 
take  advantage  of  that  period  for  an  interview, 
no  other  might  offer — "  De  MeurviUe,"  she 
again  repeated,  and  evidently  in  that  light 
uncertain  slumber   which    the   slightest  sound 

VOL.    II.  E 
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could  disssipate,  he  turned,  he  sighed  !  and 
clasping  the  hand  she  had  lightly  laid  on  his, 
awoke.  Either  from  not  feeling,  or  from  being 
too  languid  to  express,  De  Meurville  did  not 
manifest  that  extreme  surprize  at  the  sight  of 
Agnes  which  she  had  feared  he  would  ;  but 
starting  up,  and  taking  her  hand,  with  a  me- 
lancholy smile,  he  asked  her  if  she  were  come  to 
bid  him  farewell.  Affected  more  by  his  looks 
and  words  than  she  had  anticipated  she  would  be, 
Agnes,  unable  to  reply,  turned  aside  and  wept. 

"My  Agnes!"  said  he,  the  sight  of  her 
tears  evidently  surprizing  and  distressing  him, 
'  wherefore  is  it  that  you  weep .?" 

"  Oh !  call  me  not  yovn-  Agnes,"  said  she. 
"  Call  me  not  by  a  title  to  which  I  have  lost  all 
claim,  and  which  it  is  now  my  misery  to  know 
the  proudest  I  could  have  possessed." 

"  It  might  have  been  the  happiest,  Agnes," 
returned  he ;  "  and  if  it  had  depended  upon  me 
it  should ;  but  the  one  you  are  about  to  possess, 
is  far  prouder,  and  would  consequently  in  the 
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eyes  of  mankind  be  generally  deemed  far  hap- 
pier also.'' 

"  How  inadequate  to  bring  it  so !"  ex- 
claimed Agnes,  with  a  sigh.  But  she  continued, 
as  soon  as  her  tears  would  permit  her,  "  You 
think,  De  Meurville,  you  are  addressing  that 
vain,  weak  creature,  whom  an  idea  of  the  world's 
admiration  could  induce  to  forget  her  affection, 
her  vows,  her  religion,  and,  for  the  obtaining  of 
a  paltry  title,  seek  alliance  with  age,  vice,  and  in- 
firmity, when,  instead  of  that,  you  see  before  you 
a  wretched  heart-broken  girl,  who,  in  the  hope 
of  your  love,  for  awhile  alone  lived,  and  who, 
in  the  conviction,  or  as  she  conceived  it  con- 
viction of  its  falsity,  nearly  died  ;  who,  dragged 
by  parental  authority  to  the  altar,  sees  in  it 
only  a  readier  passport  to  the  grave." 

"  Ah  !  it  has  been  as  I  foresaw,"  exclaimed 
the  Count,  with  a  sigh — "  As  I  foretold  to 
you,  Agnes,  it  would,  at  our  parting/' 

''  No,  it  has  not — it  could  not  be,  De  Meur- 
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ville/'  interrupted  she  \^ith  emotion ;  "  or  if 
you  still  conceive  it  has,  after  reading  this  let- 
ter, after  seeing  these  in  confirmation  of  it,  I 
was  never  worthy  of  the  regard  with  which  you 
once  honoured  me." 

''  That  you  were  once  worthy,  Agnes,"  said 
he,  taking  the  letters,  "  of  all,  and  more  than  I 
now  could  offer  you,  nothing  I  could  learn  would 
make  me  doubt,  but  that  you  are  still,  it  would 
be  my  delight  as  misery  to  know."" 

While  De  Meurville  was  reading  these  epis- 
tles, Agnes  would  have  retired,  but  he  gently 
detained  her,  and  when  he  had  finished  that 
which  explained  the  rest,  caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  Oh,  unfortunate  that  I  was  !""  said  he,  "  to 
be  entangled  with  that  vile  woman,  to  have  been 
through  her  arts  the  means  of  destroying  your 
happiness !  Who  could  have  conceived  that 
the  proposition  I  acceded  to,  to  rid  myself  of  her 
society,  was  invented  to  deprive  me  for  ever 
of  yours !     Oh,  Agnes !    of  what  sorrow  and 
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of  what  misery  has  she  not  been  to  me  the 
cause." 

"  To  both  you  and  me/'  said  Agnes,  weeping. 

"  But  tell  me,  tell  me  !"  he  continued  wildly, 
"  whether  all  or  any  thing  I  could  now  do  would 
atone  to  you  for  the  past  ?" 

"  All  that  a  mortal  could  do  for  me,  De 
Meurville,  you  have  already  done,"  said  -Agnes, 
"  and  that  under  the  suspicion  of  my  being  the 
most  worthless  of  human  creatures,  it  now  rather 
rests  with  me  to  ask  in  what  manner  I  am  to 
recompense  you  for  all  that  you  have  suffered 
for  my  sake." 

*'  By  giving  me  yourself ! — by  giving  me  your- 
self !"  exclaimed  he,  "  for  that  question  makes 
me  too  happy  for  me  to  refute,  as  I  feel  I  ought 
its  justice.  Forget,  my  Agnes,  every  other  tie, 
and  upon  this  night,  this  very  night,  renounce 
them  all  for  my  sake." 

"You  ask,"  said  she,  faintly,  "  what  you  only 
could  obtain,  and  what,  even  to  you,  I  hesitate 
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to  grant,  from  a  conviction  of  the  misery  into 
which  it  would  plunge  my  parents." 

"  Agnes  V  said  he,  "  if  I  were  pleading  for 
myself  alone,  I  would  not  endeavour  to  seduce 
you  from  your  duty ;  but  I  am  pleading  for 
you  !  and  when  I  know  the  little  happiness  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  enjoy  with  a  man  so 
dissimilar  to  yourself  in  age  and  dispositions 
as  the  Duke  of  Westennera,  I  feel  that  neither 
the  disappointment  which  parental  vanity  may 
suffer,  nor  the  desire  his  Grace  may  very  pro- 
bably entertain  of  having  such  an  angel  flitting 
about  his  gouty  pillow,  are  motives  sufficient 
to  deter  me  from  making  to  you  the  offer  at 
least,  of  what  you  have  not  now  to  learn,  the 
acceptance  would  make  me  most  blessed.'** 

Agnes  replied  not  by  words,  but  her  eyes 
met  those  of  De  Meurville,  and  reading  it 
would  seem  acceptance  there,  he  ventured  to 
call  her  his  own.  As  soon  as  she  began  to 
speak,  however,  she  adjured  him  to  look  at 
the  letters  which  she  had  received  as  coming 
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from  him ;  and  De  Meurville,  in  compliance 
with  her  wishes,  did  so ;  but  they  seemed  rather 
to  distract  him,  than  to  be  in  any  way  necessary 
as  confirmations  of  the  innocence  of  his  Agnes ; 
and  at  length  tearing  them  in  a  thousand  pieces 
he  flung  them  from  him.  "  So  perish,"  said  he, 
"  all  reminiscences  of  that  wretched  woman  ; 
but  not  so  summary  shall  be  her  punishment." 

"Ah,  De  Meurville!"  exclaimed  Agnes,  "it 
may  seem  strange  for  me  to  be  her  inter- 
cessor, and  with  you  ;  but  when  I  know  what 
I  myself  endured,  under  the  supposition  of 
having  lost  your  love,  that  she  should  have 
made  any  attempts,  however  unlawful,  to  obtain 
or  to  regain  you,  I  own  I  scarcely  wonder."* 

"  If  it  had  been  love  that  prompted  her 
conduct,  Agnes,  perhaps  I  should  not  either  ; 
but  it  was  not  love,  or  any  passion  like  it," 

"  Oh,  yes  !  you  do  not  know  yourself,""  said 
she,  "  or  you  would  believe  it ;  and  if  she  has 
not  injured  your  health  for  ever,  I  conceive 
the  punishment  of  having   loved  you  and  lost 
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you,  sufficient  for  her — sufficient  for  the  misery 
of  any  creature  who  once  might  have  enter- 
tained hopes  of  possessing  you/' 

De  Meurviile  smiled,  and  looked  at  Agnes : 
but  of  what  exactly  that  look  and  smile  implied, 
farther  than  a  suspicion  of  his  being  dearer  in 
her  eyes  than  he  was  in  those  of  others,  none, 
perhaps,  so  well  as  she  could  tell. 

"  You  talk  of  my  health,  my  Agnes  !'' 
hoAvever  at  length  he  said,  "  as  if  you  your- 
self enjoyed  it,  when  that  shadowy  form,  those 
pallid  cheeks,  those  wasted  arms  which  now 
entwine  me,  all  tell  so  different  a  tale.  Alas  ! 
my  love  !  it  was  not  once  so." 

"  Nor  will  it  be  long,**'  said  she,  caressingly. 
"  These  cheeks  will  be  renovated  with  health, 
when  it  can  be  reflected  from  yours." 

While  Agnes  spoke,  De  Meurviile  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  picture  of  himself,  which  a  simila- 
rity in  the  chain  she  always  wore  about  her 
neck  to  the  one  he  had  given  her  with  his  mi- 
niature, had  often  led  him  to  suspect  she  still 
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hung  next  her  heart,  and  regarding  it  and  her 
with  pleased  and  gratified  emotion,  exclaimed, 
*'  To  whom  but  the  happy  original  of  this  image 
should  fall  the  delightful  task  of  restoring  the 
health  and  happiness  of  Agnes  ? — not  to  the 
Duke  of  Westennera." 

And  as  he  spoke,  their  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  garden,  among 
others  that  of  his  Grace,  who,  apparently 
in  high  spirits,  was  talking  and  laughing  al- 
ternately. 

That  intuitive  delicacy,  that  native  reserve, 
which  powerful  emotion  may  for  a  time  sus- 
pend, but  which  an  ensuing  calm,  or  an  awak- 
ening idea,  always  occasions  to  return  with  full 
force  to  the  bosom  of  woman,  again  took  pos- 
session of  the  heart  of  Agnes ;  and  thinking  she 
had  already  been  guilty  of  an  impropriety  in 
remaining  so  long  with  De  Mcurville,  she  hastily 
arose,  and,  after  making  him  promise  to  join 
them  presently  in  the  drawing-room,  would 
have  left  him;  but  still  he  detained  her;  nor 
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did  they  part  till  each  had  settled  the  line  of 
conduct  they  were  to  pursue.  De  Meurville 
determined  that  evening  to  seek  an  interview 
with  Sir  William,  confess  the  sentiments  he 
had  long  entertained  for  Agnes,  and  then  im- 
plore him  as  a  father  solicitous  for  his  daugh- 
ter's happiness,  to  pursue  that  course  which 
would  most  contribute  to  it,  and  dissolve  all 
engagements  with  the  Duke  of  Westennera. 
This  plan,  though  neither  De  Meurville  nor 
Agnes  adopted  it  upon  the  supposition  of  Sir 
William's  acceding  to  their  wishes,  for  that 
they  knew,  without  Lady  Mandeville's  concur- 
rence, would  be  out  of  the  question,  each  thought 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  pursue  than  other- 
wise ;  and  therefore  it  was  finally  agreed  between 
them,  that  De  Meurville  should  follow  it,  and, 
before  either  retired  to  rest,  acquaint  Agnes 
with  the  result  of  his  interview  with  her  father. 
If  it  proved  favourable, — but  that  was  not 
to  be  imagined  ; — ^if  it  proved  unsuccessful, 
her  lover  implored  her  to  make  no  hesitation  in 
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being  married  to  him  in  the  Castle  chapel,  Avhere 
he  would  have  Mr.  Lewson,  her  brother's  cu- 
rate, who  was  then  stopping  at  the  house  ready 
waiting  to  unite  them  ;  and  then  De  Meurville 
would,  according  to  his  first  intension,  leave 
Hermitage  early  in  the  morning  ;  but  instead 
of  for  London,  for  a  town  a  few  miles  off,  from 
which  in  the  evening  he  would  take  a  carriage 
and  horses,  and  be  ready  waiting  in  a  by-road 
near  Hermitage,  to  convey  her  off  from  the 
latter. 

It  was  not  without  many  sighs  and  tears 
that  Agnes  contemplated  the  fulfilment  of  this 
scheme ;  for  she  was  the  best  of  daughters,  as 
well  as  the  most  beloved  of  mistresses;  and 
though  her  mother  had  shown  herself  unkind 
in  her  conduct  towards  her,  and  that  she  could 
sacrifice  her  child's  happiness  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  own  ambitious  views,  and  though 
her  father  had  proved  himself  weak  in  making 
no  opposition  to  his  wife's  manoeuvres,  she 
could  not  forget  that    they  were  still  her  pa- 
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rents  ;  and  that  neither  her  dislike  of  the  Duke 
of  Westennera,  nor  adoration  of  the  Count  de 
Meurville,  altogether  justified  her  leaving  them 
in  the  manner  she  intended.  But  what  was  to 
be  done,  ^d  which  was  most  calculated  to  sof- 
ten and  overcome  her  resolution  ?  De  Meurville, 
pleading,  imploring,  hanging  on  her  words, 
with  health,  spirits,  peace,  all  gone,  but  as 
they  might  be  restored  by  her  love ;  or  her  pa- 
rents, to  whom  in  misery  she  had  prayed  un- 
pitied,  to  whom  in  tears  she  had  appealed  un- 
heeded, to  whom  in  frenzy  she  had  knelt  in 
vain. — Alas  !  her  heart  said  "  He,"  but  Nature 
whispered  "  They." 


END    OF    VOLUME    II. 
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